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Preface. 


Tue materials of this work were originally collated Japan 
to assist my ees in their English eae. and a a 


tion, conveying a meaning to the native English ear whi 
rational dissection of their component parts quite fails 
supply, had not previously been collected in a handy 

An excellent work, it is true, by a Chinaman, Kwong's 
tionary of English Phrases, came out about ten years 
The author received in its compilation valuable help fi 
eminent “American scholars, and its definitions and exam 
are excellent. The objections to the work “are, first, 


rr! 


spicuous by their absence ; secondly, that at the 2 
hers? and oontustags thirdly, that the . 


___ In the prosent volume, instead of attempting to divide the 
Work into chapters treating of “colloquial phrases,” « cant 
__ phrases,” “slang phrases,” and so forth, I have thrown the 
__ whole into alphabetical form, and have marked by letters the 
category to which, in my opinion, the phrases ought to belong, 
ee This classification may be studied or may be neglected as suits 
the convenience or the taste of the consulter. I fear its distine- 
ee tions may not please every one, and that the classification must 
id be looked upon merely as an approach to an ideal division, 
__ which, even in more capable hands, would not be regarded as 
final. 
The division I have chosen is “ourfold, and in a degeend- 
ing scale of dignity,—Prose, Conversational, Familiar, Slang. 
* By Prose (P) phrases, I understand such phrases as Macaulay 
or Matthew Arnold might use in their serious writings 
| Conversational (C) phrases, again, are suitable for use in social 
intercourse, at gatherings where strangers are present, and 
where we weigh our words before uttering them. Familiar 
(F) phrases are less dignified, and are only in place where we 
are speaking unreservedly among intimates. The lowest cate- 
gory of all is that of Slang (8) phrases, which are generally of 
‘a local or technical nature—that is, they are fully understood 
gly by those of a certain locality, coterie, or profession. Such 
jg the language of the forecastle, of the school-ground, or of the 


‘does not pretend to exhaust the list of 


: onary : 
ut only to give those which have crept into 


but 


wo ne 
i { vii ] 
: : eee rae 
s phrases are freshly gathered. I must, however, gratefully 
_acknowledfge indebtedness to Cassell’s Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
to the Supplementary English Glossary of Rev. T. 1. 0. Davies, 
to Wright’s Provincial Dictionary, to the fourth edition of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson’s English Dictionary, and to the Slang Dice 

tionary published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


J. M.D. 
Iurrrtat Unrversity, Toxyo, 
t JAPAN. 
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5 A 
r A—A 1—first-class; very good. F. “A 1” at Lloyd's is the Sees 
applied to a vessel of the best construction and in the best condition 
for sailing. Lloyd’s Coffee-house in 


« 


~  @ BB Good Prose. The phrase is used in serious composition. 
C. Conversational. The phrase is used in polite conversation. 


e 


Familiar, ‘The phrase is used in familiar conversation, but i 
= epee ‘nator - bess . captains, and the name “Lloyd's” is still retained for the he 
welee not admissible in polite society. é quarters of the shipping interest in London. Here people get the 

latest shipping intelligence and transact marine insurances. 


am — §. Slang. The phrase is vulgar, and should be avoided. 


at his meals.” 
“ He must be a first-rater,” said Sam. 


“41,” replied Mr. Roker.—D1cKENs. Bi 
1,” replied at, Roker replied that he was a first-rate 


i P. Originally a 
Aback.—To ‘ake aback—to surprise ot astonis im oer © 


; used when the sails were suddenly shifted 
motion 


the vessel or give it « 


; that Mr. Mantilini was clearly taken aback =: 


SSS 


: ee 


Abide,—To abide by—to fulfil; to 
ee by— ee ee ees foci 


Who is the happy warrior?.... 

Tt is the generous spirit... . 

Lf we natural instinct to discern 

Wha can perform, is diligent to 1 ; 

me ad = resolve, and stops not there, aps 

e8 moral being his first care.— Won: * 

The rules were fixed, and I must abide by ae 
Counsellor Molyneux steadily abided by his word.—Mania Eporwoatu. 


Above,—Above-board—openly ; without trickery. C. The man who 
cheats at cards keeps his hands under the table or board. 


“T've no patience with you,” he said . “Why can't be 
ae? sagging angrily. y you be fair and above- 


id Now all is open and above-board with you.—A. Trouiors. 

Abraham.—7o sham Abraham—(a) to feign sickness or distress. 8. 
An Abraham-man in England was a licensed beggar, who, on account 
of mental weakness, had been placed in the Abraham Ward of Bethle- 
hem Hospital, and was allowed on certain days to go a-begging. Nu- 
merous impostors took advantage of this privilege. 

a I have heard people say 


That sham Abraham you may, 
But you mustn't sham Abraham Newland. —From an Old Song. 
Exp.—I have heard people say that you may impose on people by a tale of distress, 
but you must not impose on Abraham Newland (who was cashier to the Bank of 
England and signed its notes. This, of course, would be a penal offence). 


——(b) to dissimulate ; to pretend ignorance. 8. 


“ Ay, drat it; that you know as well as I do, Gammon,” replied Mr. Quirk, with 
not a little eagerness and trepidation. “ Come, come, it’s rather late in the day to 
sham Abraham.”—S. WARREN. 


= Abroad.—AU abroad—{a) in a state of mental perplexity. F 


‘The female boarder in black attire looked so puzzled, and, in fact, all abroad (per- 
plexed), after the delivery of this “‘ counter” of mine, that I left her to recover her 
wits, and went on with the conversation. —Ho.mgs. 

He is such a poor, |, crazy creature, with his mind all abroad. 
LOPE. 


——(b) having the senses confused ; without complete control of one’s 
organism. F. 


‘At the twelfth round the latter champion was all abroad, as the saying is, and had 
lost all presence of mind and power of attack or defence. —THACKERAY, 


—A, Tro 


- ~ ST he séioolmaster is abroad—good education is spreading everywhere. P. 


Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he ae ae 
other less imposing ; ¢ eyes of some, perhaps, 
; hy ger te pooltaster is abroad, and T trust to him, armed with his primer 
ne soldier in full military array.--Loxp BRovGHAM. 


n account—in part payment. ‘A business phrase, used 


can do nothing in this age. There is an- 


Ne 


5 Acknowledge {to 4 


when two persons have dealings with each other, and the account 
between them is only partly settled by any payment. sn 
; sb ic cn sonvust, ent tas bo hase punt hon ws See a 
' To give a good account of—to be successful with.” F. 
‘The terrier gave a good account of the rats (was successful in killing many of them), 
To lay one’s account with—to expect ; to look forward to. P. 


‘The jurors must have laid their account with appearing (expected to appear) before. 
the Star Chamber,—HALLAM, 


1'o take into account—to make allowance for. C. 


As to its adventurous beginning, and all those little circumstances which gave ita 
distinctive character and relish, he took them into account.—D1ckKENS. 


Acknowledge.—To acknowledge the corn—to admit the truth of a ™ 
\ statement. 8S. 


“What did the man say when you arrested himt”—“ He said he was drunk.”— 
“1 want his precise words, just as he uttered them. He did not use the pronoun he, 
did he?”—“ Ob yes, he did; he said he was drunk—he acknowledged the corn.’ 
‘The fourt (getting impatient at witness's stupidity), You don’t understand me; I 
want the words as he uttered them. Did he say, I was drank’? bedageien 2e $ 
ously), “Oh no, your honour; he didn’t say you was drank. i 
any man to charge that upon you in my presence !"—Law Magazine, i 


Act.—To act a part—to behave hypocritically; to conceal one’s real 


ee 


Buack. 

i ted by any human fore- 

Act of God—an event which cannot be preven! 7 

ah but is the result of uncontrollable natural forces: for example, 

when aghip is struck by lightning and a» : e 
‘The act of God, fire, and all the dangers and accidents of sea, 


as ordinary risks. 
art or See Arr. 
To have act or part—another nf OE “— pee 


1 not accepted 
4 
: 


But I declare I had neither act nor part 
ish captain.—G. A. SALA. 


Fi: 


that one 
the whole I think 


or to avizandum—into a 
c 2 Seth et is, oe or ' 


~ 


consideration. 


Adam 2 
2 alae Advantage ae ae pe 
Ad interim—for ARs ; = q 
Tato, the meantime ; Serving for the present interval. P, -e-e_——.,_—ererreeraa—— ee 
The work is hard, but not hopeless; and th 7 —To ad \ 3 in a good li, Pr. : 
atin tae ee: tte me te ten aren 
of Jose may indeed be said to have actual : To take advantage of—to use for the furtherance of one’s pure 
en Stenting wes lakd on ber of being, in fact, ad ‘uate, oe aude poses. P. 9 ee 
P Here was material enough for the craft of William to take advantage of.—Frez- 
Ad libitum—as much as you please ; to any extent. P. Latin. ms ~ 
ae eae, torture your prisoners ad libitum; I sball interfere no | Affaire.—Afaire de cowr—affair of the heart; a love affair, C. ee, 
And, with true Macaulayan art, they are so arranged as to eae French phrase. 
specimens from % store which might be drawn on ad inthe dedional Be 5 Sond Pi sate ee ae penned Reena 8 ee 
After.—A/ter all—nevertheless ; when all things are considered. P. | J 
Generally used to introduce some circums' tance of a more favourable, , 


= 
Py 
= 


~ 


. a Ad naiseam—until people are tired and sick of the subject. P. 
And so on, and so on ad nauseam, proceeds that anonymous retailer of petty 


scandal.—Edinburgh Review, 1887. or pleasing nature. 
A i ; i Yet after all he was a mere mortal.—WasursoTon Invine. 3 
d valorem—according to the value. P. Latin. “After all, Balfour,” said Mr. Jewsbury with philosophic resignation, “there are 
An ad valorem duty of five per cent. is imposed on all goods coming into Japan. compensations in life."—Wa. BLack. a! 
Adam,—The old Adam—the evil nature withina man. C. Originally After a man’s own soul or heart—exactly what he likes or admires. alee 
a religious phrase. «Give me a kiss, my dear boy,” said Fagan, with tears in his eyes. “You're after Be 
But Dan was not to be restrained, and breaking into the homespun (colloquial)—a my own soul.” —THACKERAY. Dire 
© sure indication that the old Adam was having the upper hand—he forthwith plunged Tt was, indeed, a representative gathering, after the Talberts' own hearts—Hvow 
into some chaff, ete.—Hat Carne. Conway. sais 
~ Adam's ale or Adam’s wine—pure water. C. Afternoon.—An afternoon farmer—one who loses, the ‘best 
We'll drink Adam's ale.—Hoon. work; «lazy, dilatory man. FB. “ a 
Some take a glass of porter to their dinner, but I slake my thirst with Adam's too uch of an afternoon farmer to carry on business oe 
wine. Jam SJohn's habits were too dilatory for him to suooeed in the busines 


Son of Adam—a man. C. f hige—To come of age—to reach the ago of trenty-one, whee RSIS 
But as all sons of Adam must have something or other to say to the rest,and = © its man to manage his own affairs. bs t 
especially to his daughters, this little village carried on some commerce with the i permits a ce Having, when she came of age, succeeded to acne 
outer world.—BLAackMoRE. ; mes wys now — —e Pheer independent both by age f 


Exp.—But as all men need to have friendly intercourse with oth — pee oe Oat f 
with women, this little village, though very retired, carried on some - by income.— ; Fee 
> activity or restless expectation. KR stg 


ings with the outer world. Li 15 —in a state of 
~ Adam's apple—the projection in the neck under the chin. P. Agos. aid So throe doors off the chaise was stayed, 
i Having the noose adjusted and secured by tightening above his Adam's apple.— Where they did all pope 
Daily Telegraph, 1365. tx recom agh nick sd thi CO™PRE, 
Not to know a man from Adam—to be quite unacquainted with him; Bxp.—Six pretions souls, and very eas" tt 
to be unable to recognize him. F. He found the village all agog with 


_ “To my knowledge,” again interposed Mr. Lethbridge, “I have never seen his 
face. Ishouldn’t know him from Adam if he stood before me now.” —B. L. FARJBON, 

Re then asked him if the drunken man was his friend; but this the other 
den i, saying that he had just picked him up from the foot-path, and did not know 
him from Adam.—Fenous W. Huan. 


|  Addresses.—To pay one’s addresses to—to court ; to approach a lady as 
a suitor for her hand in marriage. P. 
‘ be his addresses to Lady Jane Sheepshanks, Lord South- 


[Ry 


In the air—(a) prevalent; found everywhere. C. 
- These expressions and points of view were not peculiar to Philo. were 
to L sera the air.—F. W. Farrar. i ps! 

ve to the fact that “socialistic risings” are in the Euro 
Spectator, Feb. 18, 1888. ears See 

——(b) (in military usage) without support or proper protection. 

The extreme left of the Allied front was, in military dialect, “in the air”—that is, 
protruded into the open country, without natural or artificial ‘ 
outer flank, —GAaRDNER, . roe eer ee 

——(c) unsubstantial; visionary; having no real existence. P. Gener- 
ally after the word castles. 

And if our dwellings are castles in the air, we find them excessively splendid and 
commodious.—THACKERAY. 

» © Aladdin.—Aladdin’s lamp—a lamp which gave its owner, or rather the 

‘i : person who rubbed it, everything he wished. P. See Arabian 

B ¥ Nights’ Entertainments. 

“i ; Goodwill is almost as expeditious and effectual as Aladdin's lamp.—Maeta Epor- 

ol Beat, WORTH. 

3 ; In all its (the career of Henry IV.) vicissitudes there is nothing more romantic 

: en than that sudden change, as by a rub of Aladdin's lamp, from the attorney's effice in 

a county town of Illinois to the helm of a great nation in times like these.—J. R. 
e LowE.t on Abraham Lincoln. 


_ ’  Alert.—On the alert—watchful; ready to observe whatever is 


‘at. zz But those who were stationed at the 


Magryat. 
‘The Paris student... .. whose flerce republicanism keeps gendarmes for ever on the 


alert. —THACKERAY. 
All.—All along. See Avone. 
To be all things to another—to accommodate oneself in every way to his 
wants, moods, or caprices. C. 
She had sworn that more than ever she 
Manton Crawrorp. 
On all fours. See Four. 
All in all—(a) supreme ; all-powerful; of the first importance. 


The then Prime Minister was all in all at Oxford.—A. TROLLOPE. —_ 
Fashion, you know, ladies, is all in all in these things, 45 in everything 
Mania EpoeworrTs. : 
_—(b) the dearest object of affection. P. 
Desdemona, a happy young wife, till a wicked enchanter's 
eg Berg a dark cloud, is all in all to (intensely loved and admired 
Black Magazine, 1887. 
Mamma sind Tare all in all together, and we shall remain together.—A. TROLLOPE 
Twas all in all to him then.—THACKERAY, 
(ce) (adverbially) completely; entirely. P. 
Make him for all in all, 
ne T shall not look upon his like again, —SHARESPEABE. 


anaes eenrerernyre se 


mS 


look-out were equally on the alert.—Cart. 


s 
would be all things to her husband.— 


P. 


breath suddenly wr? 
by) her husband-— 


‘Trast me not at all or all in all —Tznwyson. ; . 
‘When he, Cartel) dine, the bet brad te Rashes See 
—CHESTERFIELD. ai 


Oe all (if we consider the matter in every 
| Wo be all one—to make no difference. F. 


Mr, Carker presently tried a canter,—Rob was still 
gallop. It was all one to the boy.—D1cKENs. 


All of a heap. See Hzar. 
_ All (in) my eye and Betty Martin—nonsense ; 


not to be believed. Found 
also in the contracted form, Ali (in) my eye. 8. This phrase is at 
least three hundred years old. ol 


Says he, “It fairly draws tears from me,” and his weak eye took to lettin’ off its 
water. ‘Sp as soon as the chap went, he winks to me with t’other one, quite knowin’, 
as much as to say, You see it's all in my eye, Slick; but don’t let on to any one es | 
about it that I said so —HaLiurton. 

Exp-He said, “It really draws tears from me,” and his weak eye began to let 
off its water. So as soon as the man went, he winked to me with the other one, 
quite slyly, as if to say, You see it's all humbug, Slick; but do not tell any one that 


I said so. 
Why, she told him you were rather nervous about horses, and that you were 
' mig cess eS rater That was all my eye, you know. — 
She 


mare) is as quiet as an old cow.—Ruopa BrovGHTon, 
All the same—nevertheless ; notwithstanding. Fr. 


The captain made us trim the boat, and we got her to lie a little more evenly. All 
the same, we were afraid to breathe.—R. L. STEVENSON. R 

A talk on ethics does not carry young people at a hand-gallop into the depths of 
emotion. It has its tendency, all the same.—Mrs. E. Lyx» Lestox. 


All serene—very good; all right. 8. At one time a popular street 
in London, 
“You will meet me to-night at the railway station, and bring me the money.” 


“ All serene” (Yes, I shall meet you and bring the money). we | 
Tom peeped under the bonnet, and found it, as he expressed himself, all 


6 visions on ee 


ory 


serene,—g. J. WavTe-MELVILLE. 
* AU there—clever; able; possessing quick faculties. C. 
Our friend the judge is all there, I can tell you, and knows what he is 4 
Ean—Our friend the judge is a clever man, I assure you, and fully understands 
how best to act. istanbul 
~ All and sundry—every one without distinction, By. ose ae 
Finally, he invited all and sundry to partake freely of the oaten cake and ale 
f he had himself brought from Ballymena —Hau Carnn. ene xe 
~~ Alma,—Alma mater—nourishing mother. ‘A name often applied to. : 
university by its graduates. P. Latin. epee aa oS Sa 
wits Satya sh Sa eer dah faa 
can on t 
- Mindy at the university) scathless—A. TROLLOPR, Saute 
01 ; because of. P. 
“T never had such Inck, really,” exclaimed co« 
‘hand or two. “'I¥s all along of you, Mr. Nicklaby, 


eS; 


i ‘2 
he 


Angel 


All along—during its whole existence; the whole time. P. 
‘This Impost was all along felt to bo a great burden.—Frexsay, ° 


Alpha.—Alpha and omega—the beginning and the end, Pp 
are the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet. : 
Tam Alpha and 0: the 
Hovis ee, he 
Here we have the beginning and the end, alpha and omega,— Dickens. 


Alt.—To be in alito be in an exalted frame of mind. C. An 
sion taken from the vocabulary of music, eae 


“Come, prithee be a little less in alt,” 
Speaks to you.”—Mapame D'Arnnay. 


‘4 Altar,—To lead to the altar—to marry. P. 


He to lips that fondly falter 
Presses hers without reproof ; 
Leads her to the village altar, 
And they leave ber father’s roof.—Trw NYSON, 
On the 15th of May, in the year 1773, I had the honour and happiness to lead to the 


altar Honoria, Countess of Lyndon, widow of the late Right Hon. Sir Charles Lyn- 
don, K.B.—Twackeray. ™ Fitecia 


cried Lionel, “and answer a man when 


Alter.—Alter ego—other self ; one who is very near and 
® son; an inseparable friend. P. Latin, 


Lam his alter ego—nay, he only sees what I choose to show him, 
spectacles, as it were, that I place on the bridge of his nose.—J, Pa 


* Amende.—Amende honorable—a sufficient a 
for wrong done. P. French. 


The result of this determined conduct was an amende honorable and peace.—Fort- 
nightly Review, 1887. 


Amiss.—7° take (a thing) amiss—to be offended by it; to resent it, C, 
You will not take it amiss if I take a cousin's privilege.—A. Tro.iore. 


Amour.—Amour propre—self-esteem. P. A French phrase. 


But, at all events, you should save her amour propre from the shock of any rebuff. 
—The Mistletoe Bough, 1887. 


dear to a per- 


and through the 
YN. 


pology and compensation 


* 


Angel.—T7o entertain an angel unawares—to be hospitable to a guest 
whose good qualities are unknown. P. See the Bible (Gen, xviii.) 
for the origin of the phrase. 

He had always esteemed his sister; but as he now confessed to himself, for these 


many years he had been entertaining an angel unawares (had not known how very > 
good a woman she was).—J. Payn. 


course of the evening some one informed her that she was entertaining an 
angel unawares, in the shape of a composer of the greatest promise.—W. E. Norris. 
in Good Words, 1887. : 


artes _ How fading are the joys we dote upon, 


These 


Animal [1] Ap 
eres ot 
But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong: 


Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 
SE ana ee Moras, 


Like those of angels, short and far begween.—Brare, 


The Angel of the Schools or the Angelic Doctor—a name given to Thomas 
Aquinas, the great scholastic philosopher. P. 


= To write like an angel—to write beautifully (originally of calligraphy, 
and not of composition). 
fanciful phrase has a very human origin. Among those learned Greeks who 
uaioniat to a, and came afterwacts ints Hunase is See ae 
one Angelo Verjecto, whose beautiful calligraphy excited the admiration of 
French monarch had a Greek fount cast, modelled by his writing. a4 
learned. The preety ‘si 
His name became synonymous for beautiful writing, and gave familiar | 
phrase, “to write like an angel.”—Isaac D'IsRAELI. 
Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 
Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.—Ganrick. eon 


+ Animal.—Animal spirits—the liveliness that comes from health and 


physical exhilaration. Ei. 
She had high animal spirits—Jaxz AvsTEN. 


id. F. This phrase comes from * 
.—To lead apes—to be an old mai 8 
pe old superstition that unmarried women suffered this punishment 


after death. 
Poor girl, she must certainly lead apes.—Mrs. CENTLIVRE. 
Se ae ye the same terms of death or victory. Bub 
races 
Lay Nemesis came oe aig no pepe rf 
2 ‘and it was wrong 
Loy lad: ‘ike, and ought 10 have been diaconraged long. snes, ahd Hs DEI | 
her parents to encourage her. But it was too late; : : 7 
chain. —BEsanNT. sy 2 
= the country—to advise the sovereign ae 
Appeal.—To appeal to Paes | 
Parliament and ask the electors to send up 


qy 
pearance.—7o keep up 
— others. C. 


He was agen Aen the only 


vas in their being always all three 


[16 ] 


Like to the apples on the Dead Sea shore, 
All ashes to the taste. —Bynow, 


; e 
oa aot Aten te rons esa > capt 

eye-ball, so its round shape: som: i 

ot ’ ; pe ething very delicay 

He kept him as the apple of his eye.—Deut. xxxii. 10. 

—<< 
DY. 

Poor Richard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye.—Scorr. 

To make apple-pie beds—to fold one of the sheets of a bed (removing th * 
other) so as to make it impossible for the intending occupant to stretel 
his legs; @ common practical joke. P. 

e No boy in any school could have more liberty, even where all the noblemen’s sas 

are allowed to make apple-pie beds for their masters (disarrange the beds of the 

teachers).—BLACK MORE. 


e + Apple of discord—something which causes strife. P. Eris, the goddes 
of hate, threw a golden apple among the goddesses, with this inserip 
tion attached, ‘To the most beantiful.” Three goddesses claimed 


a 


Aphrodite (Venus). Paris, son of Priam, was appointed arbiter, w# 
decided in favour of the last. 


Not Cytherea (Venus) from a fairer swain 
Received her apple on the Trojan plain.— FALCONER. : 
Tt (the letter) was her long contemplated apple of discord, and much her bs! 
trembled as she handed the document up to him.—Taomas Harpy. 
‘This great and wealthy church constantly formed an apple of discord (a subjet# 
quarrel). —FREEMAN. 


y ’ Apple-pie order—extreme neatness. C. 


The children’s garden is in apple-pie order. —LocK HART. 
Susan replied that her aunt wanted to put the house in apple-pie order.—Reavk® 


| —April fool—one sent on a bootless errand or otherwise deceived 

t on the first of April—a day reserved for such practical joking. P. 

} We retired to the parlour, where she repeated to me the strongest eee be 
her love. I thought I was a made man. "Alas! I was only an April on 
THACKERAY. 

‘ne Apron-string.— Tied or pinned to a woman’s apron 

in a woman’s company, unwilling to quit her side. 


-strings—continually 
F. 


enough to myself 
OF eee Por with her Little husband dang 


whistle to be blown into when she pleases— 


Be ne ee 
Apropos de bottes—having no connection with the previous conversation, 


the prize, and quarrelled over its possession — Hera, Pallas, ani 


ies a 


‘The secretary, however, was not the bs ie 
dots, bus at anon began to. denetat—-recy: winch apeteee araaee Eamnen ; 


nection or apparent cause) as it seemed—upon a curious French marriage case. 
that had that day appeared in the sale rth gco F 


“ This is a strange remark,” said he, “ and apropos de bottes."—R. L, STEVENSON, 
Apropos de rien—apropos of nothing; irrelevantly. 
The story was introduced apropos de rien. 


Arab.—A street Arab or Arab of the 
“ ) gutter—one of the 
children of our large cities. P. pres 

This enterprise led him (Lord Shaftesbury) into the heart of the vilest rookeries, 
to find places where such schools might be young Arabs 
of the gutter to fill Porm ro erg mebadlene bo 

The hero and heroine began life as street Arabs of Glasgow, —Pall Mall Gazette, 1883. 

Arcadés,—A reades ambo—both of them simpletons. C. Latin. 

He distrusted the people as much as the aristocracy, and ridiculed the fosailization 
of Toryism equally with the fluidity of Radicalism. “ Arcades ambo,” be used to 
say, with his serene smile —~Mars. E. Lyx» Lovron. 

Arm.—Arm in arm— walking in friendly fashion with the arms , 
linked, P. 

It was an agreeable surprise to her, therefore, to perceive them walking up to the 

house together arm in arm.—Mrs. OLIrHant. 3 


P. Generally used with the word child or a 


In arms—carried about. 
infant. 
That well-informed young gentleman was not insensible to the glory of acting as 
pioneer and exponent of the Parisian mysteries to @ person who, however distin- 
guished in his own line, was confessedly in such matters a mere infant in arms as 


compared with himself. —Murray’s Magazine, 1887. 
One of mongers being a child, still young enough to be passed off a.s child 


in arms.—HUeu Conway. 
At arm's length—at a certain distance; avoiding too great nearness OF 


familiarity. P. 

If she would confide in me, if she would even speak to me of it, I might do some- 
thing to convince her of her folly....But no, she never alludes to it; she keeps me 
at arm's length.—Murray’s Magazine, 1887. 


To lie wpon one’s arms. See Liz. 
With open arms—warmly ; affectionately. P. 


The Stanhopes wore all known by name in Barchester, ead 
pared to receive them with open arms.—A. TROLLOPE, 


e Assurance { 24 Neve 

 Assurance,—7'o make assurance ve 
Be peecuntica, *, doubly mure—to take every possible 
; T'll take a bond of fate and make ae 


¥ = 
: Assurance double sure.—SHAKEsP: 
Now that I had a moment to myself, I lost no time in cifinging 
pal nth on ny i ak a 
w of 
 —R. L. Stevenson. a . ey 
This horn haft, though so massive, was as flexible as cane, and practically un- 


i breakable; but to make assurance doubl: i round at intervals of 
; Dickens. Raha I: a few inches with copper wire.—H. R p Frenne = “ 
gj soatatal pensée—{a) hidden motive; underlying design. » ' At,—Atall. See Au. 
t that—moreover ; in addition. C. A favourite American phrase, 
eo Our reason for so doing (placing Mr. Lear above Lewis Carroll as a writer ofm 
a , : It comes nearest (the Irish car) to riding on and side-saddle » 
—~* en — is so absolutely devoid of arriére penade as thatdh — that, of any vehicle travelling I ever saw.—J. ee “e 2 faye 
“T thought it was a childish besottishness you had for that man—a sort ofa’ é ttic.—Attic salt—wit or refined pleasan' 
Sak, Shek B oudl be 0 veal Kindness to belp you ont of."—" Without an onde Il - nas web oma sag i enna ia 
pensde for your own advantage, of course."—Ruopa Brovestox. = ee nee may Saleen ge Re ae 
(b) afterth ht; somet which occurs : J Bup.— ‘ father showed triumph in his eyes at the repartee; it was so charmingly 
Bi. aie vy 7 . hing to one’s mind, afters aaa ipa ee 
8 af To what might it not have given rise —what delightful intimacies, what public . 
¥ Por their sakes and mine, you will not mind very much that you are spared d phrase, to what Athenian banquets and flavour of Attic salt?—A. TrouiorE, 
: these arridres pensées.—Sanan TyTienr. . . q 
; Se i" ; 5 Attic bee—a name given to Sophocles, the Greek dramatist; a sweet poet. | 
is Arrow.— he broad arrow—the arrow-shaped brand with which t |A true Attic bee, he (Milton) made boot on every lip where there was a trace of 
British Government marks its stores. P. truly classic honey.—J. R. LowELt. : 
This jacket, moreover, was stamped in various with the Government bral ‘ 
arrow.—Huou Conway. ease ‘i Au—4Au ee pepe = _—_ “ ” 
: So we have not won the Goodwood cup; au contraire, we were « “Dad fifth,” if 
Art.—To be or have art and part in—to be concerned either in the ® — _not worse than that.—O. W. Horatxs. 
sed a. of. P. as \ Au fait—familiar with; accustomed to. P. French. 
4y she, “it's the foolery of being governor. If you choose to x ‘with) the of the world as you or L—FLORENCE 
fice all your comfort to being the first rung in the ladder, don’t blatie mo for it. | _ixmniee aha es on 


didn’t nominate you; I had no art or part in it” (was wholly unconcerned in o® 


hee igo carrying out = a gee pe gorge win Au grand sérieux—in sober earnest. P. French. 
hiios \ proceedings took place which would not very well have squared : expert everything au grand sériewn— 
; —_ a whey is due to the fair sex just treated of, but I declare that I hal ines ene vers nay, We ” ee, 
LR er art nor in them.—G. A. Sata. " exact words. — ve 
E You are art and part with us Au pied de la lettre—exactly ; without deviating from the erat 
In purging heresy.—Tenwnyson. Pp. French. : an? 


Ass.—To make a oneself — ishly. F, Theass if — ‘ pees 
Pe Se aes of cnewet to behave eclchly. 7. 0 ia reser Oe wid wee 
o ‘not make such an ass of yourself as to suppose that.—A. TRoLLorr. ; no hs 
The father makes an ass of himself, or fate cuts him off prematurely.—W. BEsaNt 
The asses’ bridge—a name given to the fifth proposition of the Firt 
Book, Euclid because of the difficulties it presented to beginners. 
ee Sec AsrNoRUM. : 4 
a ossed the asses’ bridge.—All the Year Round, 1560. 
himself with trigonometry, feeling confident that Dr. Tempest} 
over the asses’ bridge.—A. TROLLOPR. ee 


16. Snare ae : = Dee 
n 20 ae Pes 
—___—— : : Re tw 4 ees 
7 2 (a 
oxen had lived for thirty years without any purification, Herouly — ae 
me performed his task in one day by letting two rivers flo# through the, a ; 
cpr iia It the Augean stable (sink of dramatic impurity) was not sufficiently cleansed B 


i 3 
eae eee ee ey Se against its conglomerated Impuritia 4 B, and S,—a brandy and soda; a wine-glass of brandy in 
ie Malta was an Augean stable, and Ball had all the inclination toy, tumbler of soda-water. 8. See Pec. 5 


3. T ay “They give you weak tea and thin bread and butter, whereas—” 
Hercules. Covert : You would rather have a B, and 8. and some devilled kidneys,” finished Brian,— 


Augustan.— The Augustan age—the period of highest purity ad Fenovus W. Hume. 
~ refinement in any national literature. P. So called from them  Babe,—The babes in the wood—simple, trustful chi 
_peror Augustus, under whose rule Virgil and Horace wrote the Saitad damathee (in und thie oh ari: a ie 


immortal works. by a bad uncle. 


The reign of Queen Anne is often called the Augustan age of England. Yet those babes in the wood, Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny, trusted six months of f 
an ur existence to his judgment.—Harper's Monthly, Sept. 1887. ‘S75 
it Auld.—Awd Reckie—s aa Cane ATG because of the sie - Back.—T7o get one’s back up—to become roused, angry, and obstinate. 
“ from its chimneys ; literally, id Smoky, : _ F._ A eat when irritated and ready to spit and scratch arches its wiz 
j His (Shelley's) eye was not fascinated by the fantastic outlines of aerial piles me back, the hair becoming erect. " 
amid the wreathing smoke of Auld Reckie,—Marruxw AExOLD. © To set another's back up—to irritate or rouse him. F. s 
>» AutAut Cesar aut nullus—either Cwsar or nobody. P. [atin I’ve been to see my mother, and you've set her back up.—Brsant. : 
2 T mean to be aut Cesar aut nullus (either first or nothing at all) in the conos | To break the back or neck of—to finish the hardest part of «tak. G.  ~ 
See Neck. 


Axe,—An axe to grind—a personal pecuniary interest in a matter. C 
The story is told by Franklin that when he was a boy in his fathe 
yard, a pleasant-spoken man came up to him and mats pare To give or make a back—to stoop down, as in the game of lesp-frog, that 

ble. Among other things, the visitor praised al aes pe ' another may jump over you. F. It is said that Napoleon, who was 
to let him see how it worked. He® 5 bit of stooping as he walked, was on one occasion used as & 


T always try to break the back of (finish the hardest part of) my day's work before 
breakfast. 


and asked young Franklin wih 

got the boy to turn the stone, while he sharpened an axe he * hack by a volatile student, who mistook the general for one of his 

him. The boy was flattered with his compliments and ze companions. 

words, and worked till his hands were blistered. When the ma® < a pnetaly nmena ee ae 

satisfied he sent the boy off with an oath. That manthad —_ F Exp.—The Tmajor was stooping so that Georgy might leap over lis back. 

tac nets —s Ji ae _ fo go back on a person—to betray one. American. See Go. Q 

was promp' ry 8. motives. ‘Yt not go back on you, in any case. 

Jn the first place, let me assure you, gentlemen, that T nave not 8 5 “To back the field—(in the language of betting) to bet in favour of the — 
ee ee wer bo emcsieety Dee 7 canal  Chhar horses in the field agaizat « single ne in aGetets Ue nian 
ot Mr the American politician is always ready to grind an axe beth teow, TR back mp—to export. C Sent : aoe 

Neapolitan is no less convinced of the value of mutual acoomm ae : ee sas il i 1m) in ver 


_ Monaax, in Fortnightly Review, 1887. 


1, 
Axrael—T'he wings of Azrael—the approach of death. P. Aztae 
the Mohammedan Koran, is the messenger of death. 


ways may 
Always, hospital, there is life returning and life departing—al 
a Ag vii breathing of those who sleep while health returns, 


- cog a listen, in the hushed watches of the night, 


__ thing.—Froupe. ase ae, 
"10 back out—to retreat cautiously from 4 difficalt postion; to refuse es 


nn 


‘sighs of 
vel. —B 


On one’s back—prostrate; helpless. ©. 


But here he was, on his back.—W = 
The was, M. Buack. 


« 
staked his wig that, camped where they were in the marsh, and unpr, 
Le eraeah remedies, the half of them would be on thelr backs before'a week.” 
To give the back—to leave or quit. C. " 


Had even Obstinate himself but felt what I have felt of the 
wers and terror; 
what is yet unseen, he would not thus lightly have given us $a gt ag bs 


To turn one's back upon—to desert; forsake. P. 


“Uncle,” said Mrs. Kenwigs, “to think that should have t 
upon me and my dear children.” —Diekews, ee i <ceeldali 


Backbone.—7’o the backbone—thoroughly ; stanchly ; essentially. ( 

They told him sol they hoped and belie 
bone. —Hvoen foe." — ay a en eae 1 
Ballads and Poems of Tragic Life (Macmillan) is Mr, G 
backbone,—Routledge’s Almanack, 1588. , a ee 
Backstairs.—Backstairs influence—private influence of an unworthy 
nature; underhand intrigue at court. P. A backstairs minister is 
one who is not trusted by the country, but is supported by domesti 
influence in the king’s household. For instance, the Earl of But 
was despised as a backstairs minister, because he owed his positics 
to the favour of George the Third’s mother. 


Which accusation it was easier to get “quashed” by backstairs influence thi 
answered.—CARLYLE. 


Bacon.—7o sell one’s bacon—to sell one’s body. C. 


To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 
And by him good charge of the whole is taken. 
Scmiiier, translated by Cantyte. 


To save one’s bacon—to escape from personal injury, generally in an un | 


dignified way. F. 

But as he ran to save his bacon, 

By hat and wig he was forsaken.— Compr. 

Exp.—But as he ran to escape bodily hurt, he lost his hat and wig. S 
Jem drew a long breath, and said brutally, yet with something of satisfaction, — 
“You have saved your bacon this time.”—Rrape. » 


Bad.—T7% go to the bad—to become debauched; to sink into poverty — 

and disgrace. C. 

» (He) went, as the common saying expressively phrases it, to the bad. —Pall Mall 
Gazette, 

Those who do not prefer to return to the fatherland richer in experience, or who 


do not suecumb to despair and go to the bad altogether, have recourse to charitable 
societies —L. Karscuzr, in Nineteenth Century, 1837. 


|. To the bad—in debt; having a deficit or loss. C. 


Bad blood—angry and vindictive feelings. P. 


Exp.—I therefore sold my body to the Emperor, who takes good care of it and me. {|  * 
> : 
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Sad plein he regained his authority, and whatever bad blood had 
fi em was checked the prospect of : 
Mavuuy, in Nineteenth Century, man One eee 
Bad debts—debts of which there is no hope that they will ever be paid. P_ 
Among his assets he had included a number of bad debts (debts that were hopeless). 
To go bad—{of meat or food) to spoil. C. 
It goes bad more readily than cooked butcher's meat.—Daily News, 1834. 
Bag.—Bag and baggage—completely ; leaving no property behind. P. 
The phrase was originally used of the complete evacuation by an army 
of an enemy’s territory, and is now employed generally to signify the 
wished-for departure of an unwelcome guest. 
The Turks....their zaptichs and mudirs....their kaimakams and their pashas, one 
and all, bag and baggage, shall, I bope, clear out from the province they have deso- 
d profaned.—GLADSTONE. | 
tke Terk aed Turkish official, with all their property and belongings, . | 
shall, I hope, quit the province (Bulgaria) they have desolated and profaned. | 
i i : i i is known 
This expression of Mr. Gladstone’s has given rise to what \ 
as the “bag and baggage policy” in relation to the Turks—to drive 
them completely out of Europe. By 
Baked.— Hal/-baked—silly ; weak in mind. 8. 
Hampered withal by a daughter of seventeen not quite right in her head—balf- 
baked, to use the popular and feeling expression.—BErsaxT. 
Baker,—A baker’s doven—thirteen. P. See Dozen. Formerly called 
a devil's dozen, and associated with ill-luck. pce 
Tt is all very well for you, who have got some baker's dozen of little ones, 
only one by the measles. —BLACKMORE. % 
Ball.—To ¢ ; 
Waltz fag battle of Austerlitz are said to have opened the ball together 


enced —ByKox. 
the operations of the year together). pipe 
mm will do,” thought the Scot, misled, like Continental nations, by t 


trait of ours. He opened the ball (spoke first)--READS. : 
To lead up the ball—to open a dance. BR Said of the most distinguished 


couple who occupy the leading place. me 
She did not object to her own Jenny's leading up 


BDoEWoORTH: 11 and my eldest danghter led up the ball. —Goupexins 


given to a pa’ 
Balls or the three golden balls—a name §} 
business, of which three balls are the sign- BE 


ee 


po oe nese ae, 
& 


; me a he err he 5 . 


first money-brokers in Europe, 


with the ball at her foot.—G. J. Wayre-Metvinee. 
exis tn George Dallas's life had arrived-the bal ball was at his feot.—E. Yarns 


beep the ball up or rolling—to keep a conversation to 
undertaking from flagging. C. =n 


hes 


"a ope to era returned well-rounded replies to her queries: 


the ball of conversation with the dignity of an ambassador.—Mus. E. Lrew 
~~ He poke comnconally, tn order to maintain the conversation. 
n two armies lately, we should keep up the ball for 
other year (continue the enterprise for another SanG--Pasiaonen. rt 


fo take up the ball—to take one’s turn in speaking or in any sol 


matter. C. 


Rosencrantz took up the ball.—Groner Exror. 
_-Exp.-Rosencrantz took his turn in the conversation, 


ue | Banbury —7o take a child to Banbwry Cross—to swing it up and down 


ae 


on one’s foot. F. Grown-up people often amuse children in this 


enh, and repeating the nursery rhyme :— 


mate “ mA she goes. 
Se daaihi sep Tin Mies Toodhe, whe wee running past, and took hé@ to Banbury 
Cross immediately.—Dickzws. 


vt 
g.—To bang the bush—to surpass anything that has gone before. 
said he, “if that don’t bang the bush; you are another-guess chap from 


Really,” said he, “it that does not exceed anything I have yet heard; you 
different fellow from what I supposed you to be, at any rate.” 


‘anyan-day—a day on which no meat is served out for 
term. 


tos pio tints ir ; 
y, knights of illegitimate birth carried the arms of 
; a black ingonal ber scross from the right upper 
sto of | blood when yours still herd 
om re ins yay quartet upon my 


To eat for the bar. 
Mg Bargain.—A wet bargain—an agreement concluded by the partics = 


4 
To bar out—to refuse to admit the masters of a scool. P. Sellar in 


England frequently revolted in this way. 


Revolts, republics, revolutions, most 
No graver than a schoolboys’ perese 


See Eat. 


drinking liquor together. F. 


‘The recruit took the condition of a soldier, with a guinea to maheis 40st Rego 
—Wixpna 

Exp.—The recruit enlisted, and received a guinea that he might drink, on the 
conclusion of the agreement. 


Into the bargain—beyond what has heen stipulated ; extra; besides. a 


If he studies the writings, say, of Mr, Herbert Spencer into the bargain, he will be d ‘ 
perfect. —M. Anwoup. ee 
To make the best of a taut bargain —to ber averse czcumstanoe inthe , 
best possible way. P. 
ne at mat nm er 


the best of a bad bargain.— FREEMAN. 
io had resolved to submit to the inevitable, and to bear thelr bad tuck 


with the best possible grace. 
 Bark.—His bark is worse than his bie—ho wee sven, Ra 
acts with mildness. C. ee 


However, I dare say you have learn: 
Shak: Kis Bite —Sanam TYTLer. 


eat. P. precincts _aeee 

is told of a rich man, — vie a 

him. Dishes were brought to the table in : ebanking 1c 

‘no victuals in them. The host, however, poh joa < 
guest had the politeness to imitate him. : : we. 
peered Yo.renent the man for his PESO 


os On his own bat—on his own account 8. Thien trom the paw eee 
we = 7 ss 

cricket. — & Fierce he broke forth—" And day’st thou ; 

—— e 6 es Geel pecs 


wd Beat.—To beat about the bush. See Busn. 


fo bent the bush—to search 6s eportarnen when in paces ok all Pp 
: i iv bare boone; Sth dainy tennis enals foo—to to mq, be Mr. Maurice, again, thet pure and! Cevou’ ets i ee 


; cious; to be worldl, -wise. F. ur must at last be told, that in theology he passed his life beating the + 
t : ¥ ; emotion and never starting the hare—Mr. Maurice declared tal by sonia ay 
at was a fool, I was, and didn’t know how many beans made five. I was born the lines he saw in the Thirty-nine Articles and the Athanasian Creed the altogether 


eee yesterday, I was,—B. L. FansRon. perfect expression of the Christian faith.—Marrutw ARNOLD. 


——- Bear,—To bear one hard—to be unfriendly to. P. ‘To beat down—to cause a seller to reduce the price. C. 


af (Siam oth: ez me hard.—Suaxesresnn. Fe gan pong erertne try to beat him down (lower his professional charge or 
> ee), ani jamin made his mind to hay whole ami a 
To bear out a man—to lend him support; to back him, P. uf fou by: is " We =) 
Every one will bear me out in saying that the mark by which you know thm is © ~~ To beat a retreat—to retire. C. Originally a military phrase, having — 


their genial and hearty freshness and youthfulness of character.—Hvonrs. reference to the beating of the drums as a sign for making a retreat. 


To bear a bob or a hand—to assist; to join others in work. C. i She introduced Percy to him. The colonel was curt but grumpy, and Percy soon 
‘We were so short of men that every one on board had to bear a hand—RL beat a retreat. READE. 
m oe  ~ To beat the air—to struggle in vain. P. 
amy © To bear down upon—to approach deliberately. C. : So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.—Sr. Pavr (1 Cor. iz. 26) . 
‘As soon as they got on the quarter-deck Arthur percetved s tall, well-presermed Tet aan hoes heater Sen oe See Tate 


masa with an eye-giass, whom he seemed to know, bearing down upon them.—H. BR Ey 
- To beat up the quarters of—to visit without ceremony ; to lookup.” Fi 


Sunday coming round, he set off therefore after breakfast, once more to beat up 


To bear in mind—to remember; recollect. P. fs 
It will be borne in mind that Mr. Aubrey had given bail to a very large amouat.— E Captain Cuttle’s quarters,—DrcKEns. 
Sama To beat goose—to thump the arms against the chest in onder to get 
: A bear leader—one who acts as companion to a person of distinction. Pe warm. F. mae 
Once more on foot, but freed from the irksome duties of » bear leader, and with A ‘The common Iabourers at outdoor work were beating goose to drive the bloed oy 


some of his pay as tutor in pocket, Goldsmith continued his halfyagrant pee . into theif fingers."—Times, 1333. ; aoe 


grinations through part of France and Piedmont and some of the Italian states ~ = That beats the Dutch—that is astonishing. S. 


_ -Wasnineton Irvine. a Page| 
Ls It was somewhat beneath the dignity of a gentleman cavalier to act as bear leadet (© - It beats the Dutch (it is wonderful) how the thief can have got beanie 
the joskins and simpering city madams that came to see the curiosities. —G, A. SAL s a hole. ih ir 
ae the bear with—to injure; to damage. F. = To beat hollow—to vanquish completely. ©. 
The last storm has played the bear with my crops. ard Sec cen cnr amt 
? international yacht race. . 


es < A bear garden—a disorderly gathering. C. 

____Mr, Trollope visited the Chamber whilst at Paris, and heard Soult and Dupin. 
‘He thought it a bear garden.—Temple Bar, 1887. 
rd.—To beard the lion in his den—to attack a dangerous or much- 
person boldly in his own quarters. C. 


Masterman returned to the inn for lunch, and then prepared for her moment- 
to the rectory ; for she had resolved to ‘beard the Hon in his den (attack her 
own house and to denounce him in the presence of his family as 4 


To beat the devil’s tattoo. See TATToo. 
> Beau. — Beau ideal —highest conceivable type; finest =p 
French. 

My ambition is to give them a beau ideal of a 
‘Beauty.—The beauty sleep—the sleep taken bore 
A. medical man, who may be called up af $F s 

sleep. —H. Kin@sLry. Dee aes 
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uy and the beast—a lovely woman with an ugly male companion. (, 
‘The expression is borrowed from an old nursery tale. © 
Beauty and the beast was what they called us when we went out walking together, 
as we used to do every day.—H. R. HaGearp. r 
Beauty is but skin-deep—beauty is a thing which can be easily destroyed, 
and should not therefore be valued too highly. P. 
Marry a woman for her good qualities; beauty is but skin-deep. 
- Bed.—As you make your bed, you must lie on it—you must bear the con. 
sequences of your deliberate actions. ©. 


I write not for those whose matrimonial lot is the average one—neither very happy 
i nor very miserable, who, having made their bed, mast lie on it-—but for those whose 
~ lot has turned out “all worse and no better."—Mrs. Cratk (Miss Mucock). 
“Henry has gone to Allington to propose to Miss Crawley,” said Mrs. Grantly.— 
“ Gone, without speaking to me!"—“ He said that it was useless his remaining, as 
he knew he should only offend you.”—“ He has made his bed, and he must lic on 
bs it,” said the archdeacon.—A. TxoLLore. 


- A bed of roses—an altogether agreeable position or situation. C. 
A parochial life is not a bed of roses, Mrs. Mann,—Drckens. 
-Bedfordshire.—To be for Bedfordshire—to be anxious to retire to 
bed. F. 
i ’Faith, I'm for Bedfordshire.—Swirt. 
Wt 3 ~ Bee.—In a bee line—following a straight course, as a bee is supposed to 
do,  P. 
I’m going to get home as soon as I can—strike a bee line.—W. D. Howmits. 
~ To have a bee in one’s bonnet—to be crazy in a certain direction. C. 
‘What new bee will you put under your bonnet next, sir? ~G, A. Sata, 
‘That Crawley has got a bee in his bonnet. —A. TROLLOFE. 

Been.—You've been (and gone) and done it—you have committed an 
action that may have very serious consequences. 8S. A remark gener- 
ally made half in wonder, half as warning. 

I say, young fellow, you've been and done it, you have.— Dickens. 

Beer.—To think no small beer of anything—to esteem it very highly. F. 


Miss Arrowpoint coloured, and Mr. Bult observed, with his usual phlegmatic 
solidity, “ Your pianist does not think small beer of himself.”"—Gronox Evtor. 


.—To go begging or a-begging—{of things) to find no one to claim ; 
to be so plentiful as to be thought not worth accepting. Pp. Gener- 
ally said of things that have been highly prized at other times. 

Places like Annerley Hall don’t go begging. —FLORENCE mpane ave spsstings 


‘Thirty pounds and twenty-five eas a year made fifty-six 
English money, all pf rniag oe i pean going a-begging.—GoLDsMITH. 


«Po tag the question—to assume that whic requines-to ie pesmeiil7 le ial 


for granted the very point at issue. P. 


“ Pacsimiles!” exclaimed the old man angrily; “why not frankly ne 
Tae renuete wed oe os or tt ty 
“But is ng the whole question” (assuming all that requires to be proved), — 
argued honest Dennis, his good and implastic nature leading him into the self-same 
error into which he had fallen at Charlecote Park.—James Parn. ‘4 : 
—Beggars should not be choosers—those who ask for favours ; 
should submit to the terms imposed upon them, P. cia 


Bell.—Hight bells—sounded on board ship at noon, four, and eight 
o'clock, 


The unwelcome ery of “ All starbowlines ahoy! eight bells, there below! do you | 
hear the news?” (the usual formula of calling the watch) roused us.—R. H. Dawa, 705- > F<! 


~ To bear the bell or carry away the beli—to be victor in a race or other 


contest. P. : ’ 


The Italians have carried away the bell from (have surpassed) all other nations, as 
may appear both by their books and works.—HAKEWILE. 

There are certain cases, it is true, where the vulgar Saxon word is refined, and the 
refined Latin vulgar, in poetry—as in sweat and perspiration; but there are vastly 
more in which the Latin bears the bell —J. R. Lowe. ee 


~To bell the cat—at great personal risk, to render a common foe harmless 


for evil. C. A phrase borrowed from a well-known fable told upon 
one historical occasion with great success. 


that the discussion would lead to no practical result, told the story of the mice and 
the cat. “A colony nin nice had suffered greatly from the attacks of a eat whe 


il 
ZEB, 
eb 


ao orator 
mouse put the pertinent question, ‘But which of us ot Gray ta hi 


bald, Earl of Angus, a man noted for his bodily prowess 


‘And from a loop-hole while I peep ; i 

Old Bell-the-Cat came from the keep.—Scor?. il Ais 
“PU tell you how we'll do it,” exclaimed Mra. Armytage, clapping hands; gg 
«pot tl JOU ae cmrpected clexgymsan) to. say grace. sk auuaee S-aNEr ‘Then | 
well soe how he Sat ies ® ried Mrs. Peretval Lott Lire aan 
= 38 idea!” ea 
TAS 8 Cae ee at least T mean, what an interesting moment when: siete a, 

to him.” 2 cies: 
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o 
My dear madam, it is a well-known proverb,” explained Mrs, Armytage, “ 
I mean is, that it is you who should ask Mr. J. "i . 
James Payn, 


deliver to any one who vanquishes him, 


To refer to his private distresses in a public discussion was hitting below the belt. 
Exp.—It was unfair, in a public discussion, to refer to his private distresses. 
Ben.—Ben trovato—well found; an ingenious invention, P Italian, 
Tf the tale is not true, at least it is ben trowato (ingeniously constructed), 
© Benefit.— Without benefit of elergy.—During the Middle Ages criminals 
who could prove that they belonged to the Church, even to the extent 
of being able to recite a verse of Scripture, were allowed to escape 
punishment. This privilege was known as be nefit of clergy. Notori- 
ous offenders often escaped on this plea, like Will of Harribee, who 
knew his neck-verse (see The Lay of the Last Minstrel). The phrase is 
now used loosely, as in the following :— 


She would order Goody Hicks to take a James's powder, without appeal, resistance, 
or benefit of clergy. —Tnackrray. 


© Benjamin.— Benjamin's mess—a specially large portion. P. For the 
origin see Gen. xliii. 34: “But Benjamin’s mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs.” 
*Berth.—7o give a wide berth—to give a ship room to swing at anchor ; 
to avoid a person. C. 


T have had letters warning me that I had better give Ballinascroon a wide berth if 
Thappen to be in that part of Ireland.—W». Brack. « 


Bess.—Bess 0’ Bedlam—a female lunatic vagrant. C. Bess is a con- 
traction of Elizabeth. 


Will you have the goodness to tell me, miss, why you are dressed up after that 
mad Bess of Bedlam fashion ?—A. Tronuore. 


Best.—Best man—groomsman ; the attendant on a bridegroom. P. 


Tt was like asking a young gentleman to be best man when he wants to be the 
bridegroom himself.—James Payy. 


Cae: At the best—taking the most favourable view possible. P. 
~~ . T advise you not to accept the situation. At the best (even in the most favourable 


state of affairs) you will be a mere favourite, removable on the slightest whim of « 
capricious woman. 
= ah es ‘~ - 
_™ To have the best of an argument—to gain the advantage in an argn- 
: ment. P, 

“Tn your argument yesterday, Charles, the strange gentleman had the best of it” 
(was victor), said his wife. 


- 


osceline to say grace this evening.” — 
er unfairly, P. <A pugilist 


t : to hit his opponent under 
This belt is a significant part of a boxer’s attire, 


ears a prize-belt, which he must 


Be 
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To make the best of one’s way—to go as 


With these 


at who made the best of her way into the adjoining room.— i 
9 To make the best of both worlds—to manage 80 a8 —_ good things 
aaa ea be wan of «es Paes Se 
3 There great statesmen, ay, so-called Christians, 
é iene ne oe bert of both worlds (being at once worldly and heavenly in thelr 
a aspirations). —Sanan TYTLER. 
x Bet.— You bet—I assure you. 8. American. 
x My father’s rich, you bet.—Hanny James, JUN. ; : 
a = Béte.— Béte noire—pet aversion ; object of particular dislike. Nf 
we French. fe 
e the simply detest him—if we except Miss Thorneydyke, 
= on aes sees copteg te een Lady Pat, who is a bit of a wit, calls 


him her béte noire —FLonENCE MARRYAT. 
Better.—For better or for worse—indissolubly, in marriage. C. 


Each live more hand- 
indeed ty plainly asserted, that they could 
one acer ae they were united for better or for worse,—Manra Epox 


i than. P. 

~ To get the better of —to overcome; to vanquish; to be stronger ; A 

I got the better of (overcame) my disease, however, but I was so weak that I spat 

blood whenever I attempted to write. —H. Mackenzie. : ve 

Better half—a man’s wife ; a complimentary term for a married woman. 
= his shoulder in the direction 
“Polly heard it,” said Toodle, jerking his hat over 

of the door, with an air of perfect confidence in his better half.—Dickens. : 

* Between.— Between you and me and the post or the door-post. A phrase 
used whep anything is spoken confidentially. F. 


td his learned 
“Well, between and me and the door-post, squire, answered 
vata rotepoor 3 nee that Sir Anthony is quite the rose and crown of his pro- 
fession."—Buack Mone. 


me and the post.—G. A. SALa. 
The phrase is also found in the more familiar form,— 


« Between you and me and the bed-post—don't reveal a word of what I _ 


say. F. 
= Between ourselves—speaking confidentially. C. 


Steyne has a touch of the gout, and so, between ourselves, has your brother.— 
THACKERAY. 


do not wish my words repeated. 


coast of Sicily, and 


& whirlpool on the 


_ Exp.—Steyne is somewhat troubled with the gout, and so is your brother; but T 


the other, P. Scylla was a rock and Charybdis — 


Sehoeen Seylia and Charybdis—between two menacing dangers. “Avoid 
=i one, you fall nto : ‘g 


well as can be done in the cir. 


But understand that the name of Dangerous is to remain a secret between you and 
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“My dear madam, it is a well-known ,* “ 
I rol, that it is you who should > tomes co pec pg 
_ Jaws Payn. 

= Belt.—To hit below the belt—to strike another unfairly. P. A pugilist 

is not allowed by ‘the rules of boxing to hit his opponent under 

= the waist-belt. This belt is a significant part of a boxer’s attire. 
fe The champion pugilist of England wears a prize-belt, which he must 

deliver to any one who vanquishes him, 


To refer to his private distresses in a public discussion was hitting below the belt. 
Hxp.—It was unfair, in a public discussion, to refer to his private distresses. 


Ben.—Ben trovato—well found; an ingenious invention, P. Italian, 
Tf the tale is not true, at least it is ben frovate (ingeniously constructed). 
© © Boenefit.—Without benefit of clergy.—During the Middle Ages criminals 
who could prove that they belonged to the Church, even to the extent 
of being able to recite a verse of Scripture, were allowed to escape 
punishment. This privilege was known as benefit of clergy. Notori- 
ous offenders often escaped on this plea, like Will of Harribee, who 
knew his neck-verse (see The Lay of the Last Minstrel). The phrase is 
now used loosely, as in the following :— 
She would order Goody Hicks to take a James's powder, without appeal, resistance, 
or benefit of clergy. —THackrRay. 
“© Benjamin.—Benjamin’s mess—a specially large portion. P. For the 
origin see Gen. xliii. 34: ‘But Benjamin’s mess was five times so 
much as any of theirs.” 


*Berth.—7o give a wide berth—to give a ship room to swing at anchor ; 
to avoid a person. C. 
T have had letters warning me that I had better give Ballinascroon a wide berth if 
T happen to be in that part of Ireland.—W. Brack. 2 
Bess.—Bess o’ Bedlam—a female lunatic vagrant. C. Bess is a con- 
traction of Elizabeth. 
Will you have the goodness to tell me, miss, why you are dressed up after that 
mad Bess of Bedlam fashion ?—A. TrouLorr. 
Best.—Best man—groomsman ; the attendant on a bridegroom. P. 
Tt was like asking a young gentleman to be best man when he wants to be the 
b bridegroom himself.—JAmeEs PAYN. 
~ At the best—taking the most favourable view possible. P. 


Pris T advise you not to accept the situation. At the best (even in the most favourable 
state of affairs) you will be a mere favourite, removable on the slightest whim of a 


¥ capricious woman. : 

_ To have the best of an argument—to gain the advantage in an argu- 
ment. P. 
Tm your argument yesterday, Charles, the strange gentleman had the best of it” 
(was victor), said his wife. 


: Bet ee ea 
To make the best of one’s way—to go as well as can be done in the cir- 
cumstances.” P. 


With these awful remarks, Mr. Kenwigs sat down in a chair, and defied the nurse, 
who made the best of her way into the adjoining room.—T)rcKENs. 
To make the best of both worlds—to manage so as to get the good things 
‘ of earth and be sure of a good place in heaven. P, 
S There have been great captains, great statesmen, ay, and great so-called Christians, 


seeking to make the best of both worlds (being at once worldly and heavenly in their 
aspirations).—Sarau TyTLer, 


Between. 


Bet.— You bet—I assure you. 8. American. 
My father’s rich, you bet.—Henny JAMES, JUN, 
 Béete.— Béte noire—pet aversion; object of particular dislike. PB. 454 
French. 

The, ladies of the party simply detest him—if we except Miss Thorneydyke, who 
cannot afford to detest anything in trousers. Lady Pat, who is a bit of a wit, calls 
him her te noire. —Fionexce Marryat. 

Better.—For better or for worse—indissolubly, in marriage. C. 

Each believed, and indeed pretty plainly asserted, that they could live more hand- 
somely asunder ; but, alas! they were united for better or for worse,—Manta Epex- 
WORTH, 

“ To get the better of —to overcome; to vanquish; to be stronger than. Be 

I got the better of (overcame) my disease, however, but I was so weak that I spat 
blood whenever I attempted to write. —H. MackENzIE. 

__ Better half—a man’s wife ; a complimentary term for a married woman. C, 


“Polly heard it,” said Toodle, jerking his hat over his shoulder in the direction 
of the door, with an air of perfect confidence in his better half.—DickEns. 


» Between.—Between you and me and the post or the door-post, A phrase 
: used whep anything is spoken confidentially. F. 

“Well, between you and me and the door-post, squire,” answered his learned 
visitor, “I am not so sure that Sir Anthony {is quite the rose and crown of his pro- 
fession.”— BLACKMORE. 

But understand that the name of Dangerous is to remain a secret between you and 
me and the post.—G, A. Sana. 

The phrase is also found in the more familiar form,— 
Between you and me and the bed-post—don’t reveal a word of what I 
say. F, 


_™ Between ourselves—speaking confidentially. C. 


Steyne has a touch of the gout, and so, between ourselves, has your brother.— 
THACKERAY. 

Exp.—Steyne is somewhat troubled with the gout, and so is your brother; but T 
do not wish my words repeated. os 


“Ying one, you fall into the other, P. Scylla was a rock and Char 
_ & whirlpool on the coast of Sicily, and the narrow passage betw 


- 
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was very much feared by mariners because of its double dang 
they are looked on as harmless. . coe 


“an F ‘ . 
A little bird whispered it to me. A phrase ate 
which has beef reported and is repeated. "OT ts vax 


You have your Scylla and your Charybdis, as pastor of the co : 
y mgregation. If . c 
preach the old so oy will lose the young men, and if you preach the new aa eo the Bible, Eccles, x. 20 :—‘ Curse not the king, no not in thy Be 
- will alienate the old méh. j and curse not the “ich in thy bedshamber’ Se «hb af ae en 
Between two fires—subject to a double attack; a position of peculiar eo — the voice, and that which hath wings shall tell the matter.” 
danger in warfare. P. f ek teak pang ooek "he are!” smiled Mrs. Jennynge, admiringly. “A little 
a ay Peer : — two fires: if he whips the child, its mother scolds him ; and oe believe it.” : Very severe when you pleased, though I refused to 
e lets it off, its grandmother comes down on him. cies Tt was evident from the colour that came into Anastasia’ ted 
Coe to An ’s face that she x | 
To fall between two stools. See Stoo. ‘ Pee Cie ia ee le ee ee dr i: | 
= Between wind and water. See Wrnn. ; B Teraerall > ry ny ha foot in it—the contents of the dish are 2 
: 3 ; ; z ; 4 oc"! reference to th ishops | 
ee Bid.—To bid fair—to seem likely ; to promise well. P. heretics. etic for burning 
i In the eastern counties the old race of small farmers and yeomen have well-nigh f “Why sure, Betty, tho hed’: 
i disappeared, or rather they bid fair to disappear.—Chambers’s Journal, 1887. SS “Why, madam, the Sahop eran his Lah knee sana! 
ke: = Big.—A big-wig—a person in authority ; a high or powerful person. C. = ™ Bit.—A bit of one’s mind—a good scolding ; a serious reproof. F 
‘phen I will leave you, uncle,” said Clare, “to the task of telling the big-wigs “T shall bave to tell her a bit of my mind” onstrate sharply : 
that there is nothing more to be done or known down here.”—Epawunp YATES. ster as he stepped across the close.—A. cae — 46 with her), he said, 
Sooner or later one of the big-wigs will take it up, and the point will be settled one e 2 v PE. 
way or other.—Murray's Magasine, 1887. ‘ . Not a bit of it—by no means; not at all. F. 
“ 0 
6. Bird.—A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush—a sure advantage . a — ringer . aepeny at ain't it, Sammy?” inquired Mr. Weller. aaa 
we. — Dick ENs, : tel 


is better than a problematical advantage, even though the latter oD wie re bets 
promises to be twice as good. Cc. a —To thumb at. This was formerly a sign of contempt, Cae 
: / made use of by those who wished fo pith cane C. often ; 


= A bird's-eye or bird-eye view—a general vie 


w, such as would be enjoyed 
sie I will bite my thumb at them; which is a disgrace to them, if they bear it.— 


ve) Smakesreare: Romeo and Juliet. 


by a bird flying over a country. P. 
Viewing from the Pisgah of his pulpit the free, moral, happy, flourishing, and # ee Wear Ia : 
glorious state of France, as in a bird-eye landscape of a promised land.—BuRKke. = To see men bite their pons AE 

of the Jordan from the summit of which = "Tis no leas disrespectful to bite the nail of your thumb, by way of scorn and dis- 


dain.—Rules of Civility, 1678. z 
’ - To bite one’s lisps—to show signs of disgust and mortification. P. . 


= The advocates on both sides are alternately biting au 
; han ae tpeer-rolparsbrorsteetiyr pose pth fs ; 


By 

_ * To bite the dust—to fall in battle. P. 

a5 __ That day three thousand Saracens bit the dust (were slain in battle). , 

- Black —A Back aheep—an ill-conducted person; » member of society 
who is not considered respectable. C. “ * og 


ss Note.—Pisgah was the mountain east 
: ‘Moses was permitted to see the promised land of Canaan. 


~ To kill two birds with one stone—to effect two results with gne expendi- 


ture of trouble. C. 
Sir Barnet killed two birds with one stone.—DIcKENS. 


Birds of « feather—persons of like tastes. C. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

mee Exp.—Persons of like tastes seek one another's society. 

Jail-bird—a rogue who is oftener in prison than out of it; a hardened 
offend : 


without a single exception, the desperate 


ry 


, who might be recalled at any moment; or as if we were in 


i [34-4 Blindman ~~ 
Titans Ce 
Black draught—a dose formerly given by physicians to relieve stomach 


ailments. P. 
Go, enjoy your black draughts of metaphysics. —THACKERAY. 


To beat or pinch anther black and blue—to beat or pinch him until hi 
flesh is discoloured. C. 
«We'll go down arm in arm.” 
“But you pinch me black and blue,” urged Gride.—DickEns. 
~ Black and white—written definitely on paper in ink. C. 


7 have found it all out! Here is his name in black and white;” and she touched 
the volume she had just placed on the table with impressive reverence. —JAMES 


PAyn. 


Blanket.—A wet blanket—one who discourages, 
become disheartened ; also, discouragement. C. 


I don’t want (said Sir Brian) to be » wet blanket. —W. E. Norris. 
‘At home, in the family circle, ambition is too often treated with the wet blanket 


(discouraged).—BEsANT. 
Blarney.—7o have kissed the blarney stone—to be full of flattery and 
persuasive language. F. There is a stone in the village of Blarney, 
‘ ai near Cork, in Ireland, which was supposed to confer this gift of per- ~ 
: suasive speech on those who touched it. 
You are so full of compliments to-day that you must have kissed the blarney stone. 


if—to be astonished. C. 
he would bless himself, for we are 


7 eo] who causes others to 


Bless.—To bless onese 
Could Sir Thomas look in upon us just now, 
rehearsing all over the house. —JANE AUSTEN. 


%& To bless oneself with—in one’s possession. 
cially of silver coin, which people 
good luck. 
What! you trumpery, to come and take up an honest house without cross or coin 

5 to bless yourself with.—GoLDsMITH. 
ri The lady hasn't got a sixpence wherewi 


Bless you—an exclamation of varying significance. F. 


F. Generally used of coin, 
crossed their palms with for 


thal to bless herself. —D1cKEN8. 


Treland. 


“Bless you 
called forth by the sneeze, not the 


: i, Blind.—To go it blind—to act without due deliberation. 8S. 


 Blindman.—Blindman’s buf—an ancient game, 
; is blindfolded, and the fun of the ga* 


Vs maurmura Miss Seymour under her breath—the benediction bel 
demand for mustard. —R#opa BRovGuTON. 


Commonly used ’ a 


: es after sneezing, to avert evil consequences —a superstition common is (ae 


e 


still very popular wi? 


Blithe,—Blthe bread—food distributed among guesiaon thebiethele . 


_ child in the fathily. An old custom. 
Throughout three long jovial weeks the visi every } 
blithe bread was piled in the peck tor tho poee af toe east geeee San — 
Blood.—Blood and iron—military compulsion; the force of armies, 
A phrase usually associated with Prince Bismarck—Blut und Kisen, 


Mr. Carlyle has been heard to sa: would 

y that Rhadaman! certainly give 
Macaulay four dozen lashes when he went to the cuades bor bs eeeeeani Marl- 
borough. This is quite in character for the Scotch apostle of blood ror 
Corren Monrimon. . ni 


Bad blood. See Ban. 


\ * 
His blood was up—he was excited or in a passion. C. 
That is the way of doing busi s 
Sestty syle wen bis blood wan ap.—Caneuoesuen ome.) en 
- A prince of the blood—a nobleman wh i 
a who is a near relative of the royal 
He had a calm, exhausted smile - prince blood 
(noble of the on highest pores ars ee mbes 
BE sont of the populace—suggested the ravages of affability.—James Pay. - 
is thicker than water—kinship wi befriend 
: ker p will cause a man to 
relatives; it is better to trust for kind treatment to one’s presi 
than to strangers. P. 
“I am aware there is a family I should 
7 “ Blood is thicker than water, pa lt haar Paseo —— ee 
_ ™ In cold blood—without passion; deliberately. P. 


The suggestion of such a contingency—which, of course, meant total failare—in 


cold 
g tach gama any passion), filled up the cup of the antiquary’s indignation.— 


: » Blue blood—aristocratic descent. P. 
And tho girf—what of her? to which side of the house did she belong? To the 


Es 


The blood of the Bunkers has, 
vig in 
eetehneniid—imur yourself, assumed the most azure hue (become 


~ 
To make your blood creep—to fill you with awe or terror. P. 


Blow.—To blow over 
fie —to pass off ; to be heard more. 
Gracious me! an execution!” said Lady bap x 


T heard no more of it.” 


blue blood 
of the Clintons, or the muddy stream of the Carews?—Mns. E Lyxn 


* _Jinny Oates, the cobbler’s dangh’ 
she had seen th: ter, being more imaginative, stated not only that 
ait teen She earrings too, but sek thay iat saad: tea ae oe as 


an execution months prony ; “but I heard you talk of 
; : ago, my lord, before ny som went to Ireland, aad blew overs reve 


ra & Ee Uae ea ore : Ha 
- Blo: [ 36 yes ae eae: 
ed | [ 37] job 
Blown.—Blown upon—having a bad reputation ; unsound ; damaged. Q, To look blue—to seem disconcerted. F, soi ; 
My credit was so blown upon that I could not hope {0 raise a shilling — Paes © Pra Drown ols al ae a having op fr pun en ig the 
ae ‘THACKERAY. ro" posting expenses from Oxford.—Hueuxs. 
 ™ Blue.—The blue rilbon—{a) the Order of the Garter. P. ——- Blue-nose—a name given to the inhabitants of Neva Scotia in North 
I therefore make no vain boast of a blue ribbon being seen there, thus denoting th America. F. 
presence of a knight of the most noble Order of the Garter.—G, A. Sana, How is it that an American can sell his wares, at whatever price he pleases, where _ 
ie he distributed peerages with a lavish and culpable profusion, he (Pitt) ~ a Blue-nose (Nova Scotian) would fail to make a sale at all?—Hatieurron. 
never desired one for himself, and he declined the blue ribbon when it was offered 
him, Spectator, 1887. ’ sy ah rag , ‘ul — which appear to a patient suffering 
“™ —-(b) the phrase is also used to signify ‘‘a distinction of the highest ‘The drunken old landlord had s fit of the blue-devils last night, and was making a 
kind.” P. a dreadful noise. 
In 1840 he was elected to a fellowship at Oriel, then the blue ribbon of the uni- = Blue-stocking—a woman who prides herself on her learning. P. : 
voraity.—Athenceum, 1887. Lacy (Hutchinson) was evidently a very superior young lady, and looked upon ag 
bi —(c) a badge worn in England and America by those who do not drink the bluest of blue-stockings.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1836, | 
intoxicating liquors. ©. Sometimes found in the simple form blue. ' 
Of course, Mr. Smith didn’t smoke, and sported a blue ribbon as proudly as if it ; Bulwer came up to me and said, “There is one blue who insists upon an intro- 
had been the Order of the Garter.—Besayr. duction.”"—Edinburgh Review, 1836. 
=8 P - : To fly the blue-peter—to be ready to sail (of a vessel). P. The blue- 
A blue — state of terrified expectation ; a condition of frightened ‘ re cents 
“ s. peter is a flag run up on the fore-mast of a ship, to announce 


its departure within twenty-four hours. P. 


1 bh funk.—| 
Altogether, I was in tho pitiable state known by school-boys as a blue be. The ensign was at her peak, and at the fore floated the blue-peter.—W. Crane 


H.R. Hacaarn. 


ae 


A blue moon—a phenomenon which happens very rarely. S. Once ina Blue Hi ich hee Scenes pape 


blue moon=very seldom indeed. The real origin of this phrase is un-| i as Ea a epee ive af tae Riana: 
known. See “Your mother was a Blue-hen, no doubt,” is ha 
= 4 reproof to a person who brags, 
Blue moonshine—fantastic nonsense. F. The subject of a short poem ot oe. = especially of his ancestry. : 
three stanzas in Haweis’s Comic Poets of the Nineteenth Century. a ee Blush.—7o put to the blush—to cause one to redden with shame. P, 


rane) Fam tect Putting guilt and error to the blush (making guilt error: a 
fo ek a it "wh. a ly eal 
geht “tai eget etsy P. eg 


~ Blue books—official publications of the British Government. P. So 
called because their covers are blue in colour. 


At home he gave himself up to the perusal of Blue Books. —THackERay. 
The latter portion of Lord Beaconsfleld’s speech (is) upon page 208 of the En- 
glish Blue Book.—Fortnightly Review, 1587. 


~ Inthe blues—melancholy ; low-spirited. F. 
Tf we had been allowed to sit idle, we should all have fallen in the blues (had an 
attack of melancholy).—R. L. Stzvewson. ’ 
The Blue and Yalow—ihe Bainbrgh Revi, so ale rom the cole a 
its cover. C. 


: | Shortly afterwards, and very little before the appearance of the Blue and Yellen 
. Jeffrey made another innovation. —Gnonax Sarvtsauey, in Macmillan's Magasin 


I-38 - 
A bob—a shilling. 8. a ete. paki > 
. The trip cost me a bob mole 
; : and a bender (a shilling sixpe ‘i v 
fr, Bodkin,—7 sii 4 , a nce). To no bones—not to hesitate; to publish openly. C. 
sta —To sit bodkin. See Srv. a — no @ones of swearing and lying. 
; aa B j ane , ‘ep.—He does not hesitate to swear or lie, 
ea es mh =e a together—to sustain life. P. He makes no bones of (publishes openty) is alte of Uae Raves 
> so miserable that th 
ir Go Reep me trom starving), ey scarcely suffice to keep body and soul to- aa rome bonne bouche—a sweet morsel; something which pleases. C. 
. Bohe A ae \ ; rench. = 
ang ines oe att of ewe tone of unconventionality; of on een ene believe that Mandeville meant anything more by his fable of the 
8. . Bohemia is the name applied in I , s than a bonne bouche of solemn raillery.—S, T. CouRRIDGE. 
to the quarter where artists and literary men liv n London v ‘The solemn and heavy tragedy came first, and sent most of the audience to sleep, 
“wholly neglecting fashi ‘y men live as best suits them, at least in a figurative sense; but they were revived by the witty dialogue of the 
a a, fed g ashion and the elegant world. In France and comedy, which was reserved till the end of the performance as a bonne bouche. 
oe other countries Bohemian is the name applied to the gipsy rac T 
area: they go, live a rough kind of lif gipsy race, ~ Boo.—To say boo or bo to a goose—a test of courage. C. A man who 
people. 8 d of life, apart from other cannot say boo to a goose has no spirit, and is to be despised for his 
timidity. Oe 
Meantime there is a flavour of Bohemia abo goose, 
at the place which please “a He looks as fierce as a tiger, as much as to sa; , “Say boo to a , if you dare” 
To be sure, Bohemia never had any clubs,—Busanr. ’ ss argpeh reat: (it will take a bold man to address ae bias . 
~ Bold.—Zo ict trate P. Now you are always writing, and can’t say “bo” toa goose.—C. READE. 
Tai Aiid, soli worsen,” be eat ~ Book —Jn the books of; in the good books of—in favour with; a favour- 
about my nephew.” —BESANT. y Baeeid oc Chey-went away, © to give you s warning ite of. P. 
- I Jb in his books (in his favour) that at his decease he left me his lamp. 
To make bold with—to tackle ; to deal with. P. : ow _Appuon. 
By the time I was twel 4 Then I'll tell you what, Mr. Noggs: if you want to keep in the good books in that 
make bold with So herman hed sisun tate the upper school, end eould : quarter, you bad better not call her “‘the old lady” any more.—DIcKENS. 
te ap wei In the bad or black books of—in disfavour with. P. 
bold as brass—impudent ; without modesty or shame. C. . He neglected to call on his aunt, and got into her bad books. 
Pied ions told old Osborne of his son's appearance and conduct. “He came in } For some reason oF other I am in his black books —W. E. Norris. 
Tass, Frederick.—THACKERAY. : ~ To bring to book—to call to account; to accuse of a fault or crime. P. 
Bon.—Bon gré, mal gré—whether one likes it or not. C. French «By the Lord, sir,” cried the major, bursting into speech at sight of the waiter, 
_ Bon gré, mal gré, we had to wai ‘ who was come to announce breakiast, it's an extraordinary thing to me that no O86 
| | , mal gré, wait our turn.—R. H. Dawa. who Mive the honour and. happiness of shooting such beggars without being 
A bon mot—a clever saying. P. French. pe to book forgit.”—DICKENS. ience of life. F. 
S ‘The bon mots of the mother were everywhere repeated.—Mani1a EpGEwortit Born.—A U one’s born days—during one’s pened pr ee 
i i ae : vie edged himself to betray 20 , 
oe A bon vivant—an epicure ; one fond of good living. C. French. : ee a ate eealing "7 iieh, and declaring that they had never seen such & 
ais Sir Charles Lyndon was celebrated as a wit and bon vivant. —THACKERAY, wicked creature in all their born oe galled a 
tsi ' F 7 q 2 wise; easi CBs 
Spee Bona.—Bond fide—in good faith; trustworthy. P. Latin. Not born yestorday—worldly eae ee a prudent woman), Was 
The offer we make is a bond fide one (made in good faith). She wes on ale most folks. She warn't born ye tarday, TE 
But this was a bond fide transaction.—W. D. Howes. a re ; ety oth wetted, I venture to say). HALIBURTON. 
¥ 2 . . w < y 
- Bone,—A bone of contention—something which causes a quarrel (as a ' ~ Born with a silver spoon #9 one's mouth. See SPOON: a 
cs bone does when thrown among dogs). P. ? Borne in upon See BEAR. Diy ened vf 
The possession of Milan was a bone of contenti Bome sitar e's mind. ©. ar 
Seeks on (cause of quarrel) between the Borne in upon one—impressed upon oD 
a : . * i awe é af 
To have a bone to pick with any one—to have some cause of quarrel or nano es in upon her (impressed upon her regen’ 
complaint against him. C Tt was borne in upon Ber aion in favour of 1 sans PAYS. 
omplaint age tee tt, to beseech the a coma i, to break through an stl 
P perhaps, a much by wan! 


— that I have got a bone to pick with Providence about that nose.—H. R. 


Bowels 


is a seinee history ‘a was of his marriage.” « 
‘IT have ; but he is not quite bosom friend enough with 
; the particulars."—A, TroLiore. cpm 
Botany.—Botany B&y—the port in Australia to which convicts were 
formerly shipped. P. 
Who caroth that the respectable family solicitor had a grandfather by 
side sent to Botany Bay !—Busayr. oe i aay 
: - Bottom.—One’s bottom dollar—one’s last coin. S. An Americanism. 
iy ie ‘I would have parted with my bottom dollar to relieve her.—Brsaanr. 

To be at the bottom of anything—to be the chief instigator in any 
_ Tam sure Russell is at the bottom of (the chief instigator in) this movement to get 
rid of our present musical conductor. 


At bottom—veally ; essentially. C. 
_ He was a kind-hearted man at bottom (under the surface, however roughly he 
might speak).—Jamns PAyN. 


Then he went into a lot of particulars, and I begun (began) to think he was drawing 
the long bow.—W. D. Howes. 

_____ King of Corpus (College), who was an incorrigible wag, was on the point of pulling 
Bae some dreadful long bow (telling some dreadfully exaggerated story). —THACKERAY. 


: reserve in case of an accident happening. P. 

Moreover, in his impatient ambition and indefatigable energy, he had sought a 

second string to his bow: the public and the publishers showed their sense of his 

; ities as a pamphleteer and a novelist.—Edinburgh Review. 

Exp.—Moreover, in his impatient ambition and indefatigable energy, he (Disraeli) 
sought to have another career open, on which he might fall back if he failed in 

pol ; he was gaining popularity as a pamphleteer and a novelist. 

draw a bow at a venture—to make an attack blindly; to say or do 

ething without knowing exactly what the result will be. C. See 
‘And your mother was an Indian,” said Lady Jane, drawing her bow at a venture. 
‘Mrs. E. Lynn Liyron, 


—His bowels yearned—he felt full of sympathy or affection. P. 
That evening Alexis did come home to dinner. He arrived about ten o'clock, 
hi eyes red and swollen, would take nothing but a glass of tea, and so to bed. 
of his inoffensive sorrow, the mother’s bowels began to yearn over 

it her heart drawn to) her son.—C, READE. 
or compassion—compassionate feelings; pity. P. 
puld be a faee worth seeingthe face of a man who was without 
‘STEVENSON. 
see, Carew, must have bowels of compassion like any 


hart 


Bowl t @ 3 


Bowl.—To bowl out—to stop i z 
phrase, @ stop in a successful career. F. A cricketing 


“Bowled out, eh?” said Routh. 
Stumped, sir,” replied Dallas,—E. Yares. 
To bowl over—to knock down ; to overtun. C. 


It was within a day of Thursday's visit that Bennet’: placidly 
bowled over.—Sanan Tyrurr. . en 


Box.—In the same box—equally embarrassed. C. 
“How is it that you are not dancing?” x 
He murmured something inaudible about “ partner.” 
“Well, we are in the same box.”—H. R, Hacoanp, 

To box the compass—to shift round to all quarters. C. A nautical 

phrase. oe 
After a week or so the wind would regularly box the compass, as the sailors call 
it. —BLackmone. 
So my lady reasoned in her rapid way, and boxed the compass all round (tried every so 
method of argument),—Mars, E. Lyx» Lavon. 

To box Harry—to avoid the regular hotel table, and take something 
substantial at tea-time to avoid expense, 8S. A phrase used by com- 
mercial travellers. 

Boy.—A boy in buttons—a lad who acts as door-servant and waiter In an 
establishment. C. <ausaee 

boy in buttons thought more of his promotion than 
east who had ‘housed, clothed, and fed him when » parish orphan. —G. J. Warxe 


MELVILLE. ceoainckal BE. 
—To boycott a person—to refuse to with a 
pce bane ; or of social intercourse: from Captain Boy- 


way of buying or selling, — 
pond a landowner in Ireland, who was so treated during agrarian 


war about 1885. 
Brass.—A brass farthing—8 symbol of w 


about him,—H. B- 
He could perceive his wife did not care one brass farthing 
HAGGARD. 


or 
T'o brazen out an act—to refuse to —_ x" guilty action, 
of it; to be without shame regarding ane 


hat is worthless. C. 


to boast 

brazened the matter out, declaring ot oe 
nwa! Beebe that he was glad he had taken his revenge —MARIA 
EpeEworta. et s ‘as : | 


Bread.—Te ia 
¢, Old-fashioned in ordinary 


fashioned phrase. 
To break bread—to eat; 


OSes 
aren ox Me. Staunton, wae faved. ha 
Villa des Chataigniers, so often ae ae 


to be a guest. 


Cc. 


rmer ae was ed 2 hank present prudence, and the qu@stion of bread and 
ter was wn e revolt at the shape of the platter in 
‘ered.—Mns, E, Lynn Liyton. és ” Siang 


to give his wife luxuries. C. 
You describe in well-chosen language the miseries of a bread-and-cheese marriage 
to your eldest daughter.—G, J, WayTe-MeLvILie. 
Break.—7'o break down—(a) to lose control over one's feelings. P. 
“They had better not try,” replies Lady Swansdown, and then she suddenly breaks 
down and cries. —FLoneNce MARRYAT. 
_—(b) to fail in health. P. : 
I have worked hard since T came here; but since Abner left me at the pinch it 
_hasn’t been man’s work, Jacky: it has been a wrestling match from dawn to dark. 
" No man could go on so and not break down.—C. Reape. 
To break in—to interrupt another with a remark. P. 
“Oh, don’t talk to me about Rogers!” his wife broke in.—W. D. Howes. 


% . To break ground. See Grownn. 


To break off with—to cease to have communications with ; to renounce 
A the acquaintance of. P. 

pte 3y Well, then, I consent to break off with Sir Charles, and only see him once more— 
: as a friend.—Reape. 

_ To break wp—to be near death ; to show signs of approaching dissolu- 
=. ‘tom, 0. 

_____ Poor Venables is breaking up,” observed Sir Brian as they strolled away.—Good 
- Words, 1887. 


—Frorencr MARRYAT. 


break the ice—to commence a conversation where there has been an 
fe awkward silence ; to speak first on a delicate matter. C. 
“Twill not,” said Lochiel, “break the ice. That is a point of honour with me.”— 


= —Lochiel said that he would not be the first to speak (of submission), for that 
of honour with him. 


is 


. a. 
a. 


Breakers [ 43 ] 


Se a 

eee eae ahead—a cry of danger. C, The phrase is taken 
rom sea-life? where the cry, “‘Breakers ahead!” announces immediate 
peril to a vessel, Breakers are waves which go into foam over rocks, 


or in shallow water, 


° 
Tt made her forget the carking anxieties, the vision of social breakers ahead, that 
had begun to take the gilding off her position. —BLackMone. 


Breast.—7'o make a clean breast of~to make a full and free confession 
of something that has been kept a secret. C. 
She resolved to make a clean breast of it (confess the whole affair) before she died. 


—Scort. 


Breath.—Vhe breath of one’s nostrils—something as valuable as life 


itself. P. 


‘The novels were discussed in the society whose flatteries were as the breath of his 


nostrils. — Edinburgh Review, 1836. 


Ezp.—The novels were discussed in aristocratic circles, whose flatteries were as dear 


to Disraeli as his own life. 


To take away one’s breath—to cause surprise or consternation. C. 
ith a skill so surprising, he was so fluent, so com- 


He was so polite, he flattered w 


pletely took away her breath (astonished her), that w 
mission to deliver a valedictory oration to all the young 


hen he finally begged per- 
ladies, Miss Billingsworth, 


without thinking what she was doing, granted that permission.—BESANT. 


Under one’s breath—very quietly; in fear. P. 


“4 good thing they 
under her breath (in « whi 


Breathe.—Ze re athe one’s last—to die. P. 


It had breathed its last in doing its 
a good fellow; @ Pp! 


, ik, 
In brief I don't stick to declare Father Dick, Seni 


th a great impetus or forces 


Brick.—4 gular brick— 
So they called him 

. 
Like bricks, or like a thou 


violently. 5. 


sand of bricks—wit 


for short, was & 


did not bethink themselves of cutting off my hair,” she said 
isper, so that no one could hear), 


master service, THACKERAY. 
Jeasant man. F. 


i icks.— DICKENS. 
Ont Se te es eat we are doing, he will come down on us likes thousand 
of pied (give us a great scolding). 
With a brick in one’s hat—drunk. perigee -_ 6: 
I think our friend over there has a brick mepee ae ; 
Brief.—7e accept a brief on behalf of—to espe 
phrase of legal origin 
i ilbert 
Not a little to Gil 
eging that he 
oa ie a brief 0 
To hold a brief hd ani 
that can be said 
Professor Dowden 


te Brown 


Bring.—7o bring into play—to cause to act; to set in motion ; to give 

_ scope to, P, 

‘ The very incongruity of their relative positions brought into play all his genius.— 
M 's Magazine, 1887. 

ad “8 To bring about—to cause to happen ; to assist in accomplishing. P. 


There are many who declare that they would be willing to bring about an Anglo- 
so Russian alliance upon the terms of giving Russia her head in the direction of Con- 
5 2; stantinople.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. 


= To bring round—to restore ; to cause to recover. P. 


“How is poor old No. 50 to-day?” 
“Much the same.” 
“Do you think you will bring him round, sir?"—C. Reape. 


= To bring wp—(of a sailing vessel) to stop; to cease moving. P. 


He was still plunged in meditation when the cutter brought up in the bay.—Good 
Words, 1887. 


= To bring to bear—to cause to happen; to bring to a successful issue, C, 


fa There was therefore no other method to bring things to bear but by persuading 
re you that she was dead.—GoLpsmrrn. 


> - Lo bring down the house—to call forth enthusiastic applause. C. 


Toole on his last appearance in Edinburgh brought down the house (had an en 
thusiastic reception). 

* Every sentence brought down the house as I never saw one brought down before.— 
is J. R. Lown. 


= To bring to the hammer. See Hammer. 
To bring to book. See Boox. 


 * To bring to—to resuscitate ; to cause to recover. C. 
T once brought a fellow to (made a fellow revive) that was drowned.—HAtisemron. 


‘Broom.—New brooms sweep clean—those newly appointed to office are 
apt to make great changes. C. 


Py Tf new brooms do not sweep clean, at any rate they sweep away.—Blackwood's 
— Magazine, 1837. 
To jump the broomstick—to be irregularly married. F. 
f “Three or four score of undergraduates, reckless of parental will, had offered her 
matrimony, and three or four newly-elected fellows were asking whether they would 
vacate if they happened to jump the broomstick.—BLAcKMORE. 
_ ‘This woman in Gerrard Street here had been married very young—over the broom- 
stick, as we say—to a tramping man.—D1cKEns. 


ywn.—Brown, Jones, and Robinson—representatives of Englishmen of 
e middle class. P, Their adventures were published in Punch. 


of the mess-table, Captains Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
glory of red cloth and gold braid.—AMistletoe Bough, 1886. 


4 
< 


~ > 


Brutum 


[ 4 ] 


Bull 


To astonish the Browns—to do something, notwithstanding the shock it 
will give to the prejudices of one’s neighbours. F. 
If we go on to the top of the "bus, our conduct will astonish the Browns (shock our 


prejudiced neighbours), 


To do brown—to hoodwink completely ; to gain complete mastery over. 


8. See Do. 


His was an imaginative poetical composition, easily scorched enough, but almost 
incapable of being thoroughly done brown.—G. J. Wuyvre-MeLviLuE, 


Brown Bess—a musket. 


F, 


The British soldier—with his clothing and accoutrements, his pouches, haversack, 
biscuits, and ammunition, not to mention Brown Bess, his mainstay and 
—nothing punishes him so much as wet.—G, J. Wayre-MeLvIinie. 


Brutum.—Brutum fulmen—a harmless thunderbolt. P. Latin. cok 


Bubble.—Bubble and squeak—tried beef and cabbage. F. Also used 
contemptuously of what is little prized. 
Rank and title! bubble and squeak! No, not half so good as bubble and squeak— 
English beef and good cabbage.—LyTTon. 
Buckle.—70 buckle to—to set to work at in earnest; to apply oneself 


diligently to work. F. 


‘We all buckled to with a will, doin 


Buckler.—T7o give the bucklers—to yield ; 


defence. F. 


Age is nobody when youth 
It gives the other the buckle’ 


To take up the bucklers—to struggle ; 
Charge one of them to take 
Against that hair-monger H 


Bud.—7o check or nip in the bud—to destroy at an early age; 


time in suppressing. 


Guessing his intentions, she 


Bull.—4 bull’s eye—the i n 
increasing magnitude. F. 
successful shot; to score & grea’ 

The Republicans had made a bull’ 


August 1, 1388. 


C. 


nner disk of a target, surro 
«To make a bull's eye 
{ success ; 
3 eye, and were jubilant.—. 


i it will do an exces- 
A bull in a china shop—something in & place where it will 
sive amount of damage. C. 
Poor John! he was perfectly con! 
than his sprightly mother-i 


g four hours a day.—H. R. Hacearp, 


to lay aside all thoughts of 


is in place, 
rs,—Old Play. 


to contend. Old-fashioned. 


up the bucklers 
orace.—D&cKER. 


to lose no 


had resolved to check them in the bud. —DIcKES: 


unded by rings of 
sa = to fire a highly 
to gain a striking advantage. 


more 80 perhaps 


of his own ponderosity—' 
et ae eredit for. Ho felt like s bull in a china 


hop.—Afurray’s Magazine, 1887. : . ea 
- tale the bull by the vsorns-—to attack something formidable 


and direct fashion. 
Happening, therefore, 


Cc. 
to meet Monckton one 


crindy morning when he was walking 


[ 46 } ‘Bush 


< into Kingscliff to keep an appointment, he resolved to take the bull by the horns. 
—W. E. Norris, in Good Words, 1887, e 


Bullet.—Hvery bullet has its billet—it is appointed beforehand by fate 
what soldiers will fall in battle ; it is no use contending against fate. C. 


“Well,” he remarked consolingly, “every bullet has its billet."—H. R. Haceann, 
No one talks now of “every bullet having its billet,” or thinks of life as an 
“appointed span.”—Contemporary Review, 1887. 


-— Bundle.—To bundle in—to enter in an unceremonious fashion. F. 
Tsay, Frank, I must have a dip; I shall bundle in.—G. J. Wuyre-Metviuie. 


Buridan.—Buridan’s ass—a man of indecision. P. Buridan, the 

Greek sophist, maintained that if an ass could be placed between two 

2 haystacks, so that its choice was evenly balanced between them, it 
would starve to death. 

: He was a Buridan’s ass of a man, and seldom came to a decision till it was too late. 


+ Burn.—Zo burn one’s fingers—to suffer loss or hurt by meddling with 
something out of one’s own sphere, as by investing in some plausible 
financial speculation, or taking part in another's quarrel. C. 


Ho has been bolstering up these rotten iron-works too long. I told him he would 
burn his fingers. —Mrs. E. Lynn Lioyron. 


. To burn the candle at both ends—to expend one’s resources in two 
directions; to consume one’s energies in a double way. C. 


Washington Irving talks of Goldsmith burning the candle at both ends in the 
heading to chapter xxiii. of his Life. 


To burn one’s boats—to leave no means of retreat; to act irrevocably. ° P. 


; Then he took the perforated cardboard and tore that likewise into small pieces. 
“Now I have burned my boats with a vengeance” (certainly left myself no way of 
retreat), he added grimly,—James Payn. 


a A burned child dreads the fire—those who have suffered are wary. C. 


Bury.—To bury the hatchet—to cease fighting. F. The phrase comes 
from a Red Indian custom in warfare. 


But the Harcourts and the Ellacombes, the Gaysworthys and Fitz-George Standish, 

were among the more familiar of the guests invited to this dinner, which was essen- 

: tially a well-dressed pow-wow (council) to witness the burying of the hatchet and the 
smoking of the calumet.—Mrs. E, Lynn Lryton. 


i Bush.—7' beat about the bush—to avoid a direct statement of what must 
_ be said; to convey one’s meaning in a roundabout fashion. P. 


No; give me a chap that hits out straight from the shoulder. Can't you see this 
ig worth a hundred Joneses beating about the bush and droning us all to sleep?— 


Bushel { 47 ] Butter 
—_— a ES 
commends itself. P. Formerly the branch of a tr 
c ee hung 
in front of a twvern to indicate that liquor was for sale. cae * 
If it be true that good wine needs no bush (is its own recommendation), ’tis trae 


that a good play needs no epilogue.—SHakespEane. * 


Bushel.— Under a bushel—secretly ; without others knowing it. C. 
Ah, you can't give a dinner under a bushel —W. D, Howztts. 
Business.—7'o go about one’s business—to go off. F. The phrase is 
generally used in dismissing an intruder, 
Bidding the soldiers go about their business and the coach to drive off, Hill let go 
of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportunities of revenge.—THACKERAY. 
A man of business—(a) aman gifted with powers of management; one who 
ean prudently direct the details of an enterprise or undertaking. P. 
He was one of the most skilful debaters and men of business in the kingdom.— 
MACAULAY. 
——(b) a legal adviser. 
The tenant resolved to consult his man of business, 


To do the business for a man—to killa man. F. 
His last imprudent exposure of himself to the night air did the business for him 
(put an end to his life). 
To have no business in a place, or no business to do anything—{a) to have 
no occupation calling one thither, or no right to do the thing. C. 
You had no business to meet Mr. Campion without my knowledge; it was dis- 
graceful of you.—F. ANSTEY. . 
——(b) figuratively of things. 
A frown upon the atmosphere 


That hath no business (ought not) to appear 
Where skies are blue and earth is gay.—Brnon. 


To mean busihess—to have serious intentions; to be bent on executing & 


project. Cc, 
He really felt very much burt and seriousl; 
to him that the other two should also mean business 


marrying Clair).—BesanT. 


Butter.— Buttered fingers 
contemptuously of a cricket player W' 


alarmed, because it never had occurred 
. (have serious intentions—of 


F é = 

fingers through which a ball slips. U: 

a ho fails to hold # ball. BR 

To look as if butter would not melt in one’s mouth—to look unconcerned ; 
i ES 

eae NEN EP k as if butter wouldn't melt in their mouths, are 


These good young ladies, who loo! 
the rest of us.—BLACKMORE. tare 
ar eer ladies, who look so very prim and innocent, 
way better than the rest of us. 


To know on which side one’s bread is 


buttered—to be well aware hey 
own interests; to be full of worldly 


wisdom as far as regards c 


Bullet [ 46 ] Bush 


RT ca ce cee 


into Kingseliff to keep an appointment, he resolved to take the bull by the horns. 
—W. E. Norris, in Good Words, 1887. ° 


Bullet. —Hvery bullet has its billet—it is appointed beforehand by fate 
what soldiers will fall in battle ; it is no use contending against fate. C. 
“Well,” he remarked consolingly, “every bullet has its billet."—H. R. Haeearn. 


No one talks now of “every bullet having its billet,” or thinks of life as an 
appointed span.” —Contemporary Review, 1887. 


Bundle.—7o bundle in—to enter in an unceremonious fashion. F. 
Tsay, Frank, I must have a dip; T shall bundle in.—G, J, Wayre-MeLviter. 


Buridan.—Buridan’s ass—a man of indecision. P. Buridan, the 
Greek sophist, maintained that if an ass could be placed between two 
haystacks, so that its choice was evenly balanced between them, it 
would starve to death. 


He was a Buridan’s ass of 4 man, and seldom came to a decision till it was too late. 


Burn.—7o burn one’s fingers—to suffer loss or hurt by meddling with 
something out of one’s own sphere, as by investing in some plausible 
financial speculation, or taking part in another’s quarrel. C. 


He has been bolstering up these rotten iron-works too long. I told him he would 
burn his fingers. —Mrs. EB. Lynw Linton. 


To burn the candle at both ends—to expend one’s resources in two 
directions; to consume one’s energies in a double way. C. 


Washington Irving talks of Goldsmith burning the candle at both ends in the 
heading to chapter xxiii. of his Life. 


To burn one’s boats—to leave no means of retreat; to act irrevocably. ° P. 


Then he took tho perforated cardboard and tore that likewise into small pieces. 
“Now I have burned my boats with a vengeance” (certainly left myself no way of 
retreat), he added grimly.—JAmus Payn. . 


A burned child dreads the fire—those who have suffered are wary. C 


Bury.—To bury the hatchet—to cease fighting. F. The phrase comes 
from a Red Indian custom in warfare. 

But the Harcourts and the Ellacombes, the Gaysworthys and Fitz-George Standish, 

were among the more familiar of the guests invited to this dinner, which was essen- 


tially a well-dressed pow-wow (council) to witness the burying of the hatchet and the 
smoking of the calumet.—Mrs. E. Lynn Lryton. 


Bush,—70 beat about the bush—to avoid a direct statement of what must 
be said; to convey one’s meaning in a roundabout fashion. P. 


No; give me a chap that hits out straight from the shoulder. Can’t you see this 
is worth a hundred Joneses beating about the bush and droning us all to sleep 2— 
~C, READE. 


Good wine needs no bush—a good thing requires no advertisement; it 


Bushel fost Butter 


commends itself. P. Formerly the branch of a tree was hung out 
in front of a twvern to indicate that liquor was for sale. 


If it be true that good wine needs no bush (is its own recommendation), "tis true 
that a good play needs no epilogue.—SHAKESPEARE. - 


Bushel.— Under a bushel—secretly ; without others knowing it. C. 
Ah, you can't give a dinner under a bushel —W. D. Howetts, 


Business.—7'0 go about one’s business—to go off. F. The phrase is 
generally used in dismissing an intruder. 
Bidding the soldiers go about their business and the coach to drive off, Hill let go 
of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportunities of revenge, —THACKERAY, 
A man of business—(a) aman gifted with powers of management; one who 
can prudently direct the details of an enterprise or undertaking. P. a oe 


He was one of the most skilful debaters and men of business in the kingdom.— 
MACAULAY. 
—(b) a legal adviser. 
The tenant resolved to consult his man of business. 
To do the business for a man—to kill a man. F. 
His last imprudent exposure of himself to the night air did the business for him 
(put an end to his life). 
To have no business in a place, or no business to do anything—{a) to have 
= . £ a 
no occupation calling one thither, or no right to do the thing. C. 
You had no business to meet Mr, Campion without my knowledge; it was dis- 
graceful of you.—F. ANSTEY. ‘ 
——(b) figuratively of things. 
A frown upon the atmosphere 


That hath no business (ought not) to appear 
Where skies are blue and earth is gay.—BYRON. 


To mean busihess—to have serious intentions; to be bent on executing & 


pout’ 7 it had occurred 
7 : jously alarmed, because it never 
He really felt very much burt and serious: ; i ee 
to ate that the other two should also mean business (have serious inten 
marrying Clair).— BESANT. : rae 
Butter.— Butte red jingers—fingers through se . bee 
. fa cri yer W ‘ai a ; oh 
contemptuously of a cricket player who fails to hole e 
i ‘s — unconce©rned 5 
To look as if butter would not melt in ones mowth—to look ; 
armless and innocent. F. : ia 
pe who look as if butter wouldn't melt in thei mouths, 


—BLACKMORE- a 
: took so very prim ‘and innocent, are in no 


These good young ladies, 

not a whit better than the rest of ua 

. Exp.—These good young ladies, wh 

way better than the rest of us. P 

ich si g bread is buiterec 

To know on which side ones -_ te 
own interests; to be full of worldly w isdom as f 


_to be well aware of one’s 
regards oneself. G 


Buy [ 48 J Bygones 
a 
“Pshaw |” answered his mercurial companion, “he knows on which side his bread 
is buttered.” —DicKENs. . 
Exp.—His mercurial companion, with an exclamation of impatience, answered, 
“He knows where his interests lie.” 
To butter both sides of one’s bread—to gain advantages from two parties 
at one time. 
Well, as soon as he (the devoted young parson) can work it, he marries the richest 


gal (girl) in all his flock (congregation), and then his bread is buttered on both sides 
(he obtains a yearly income from two sources). HALIBURTON. 


Buiter to butter is no relish—something substantial is required as a basis 
for what is merely a relish. 


Buy.—7°o buy in—to purchase goods at an auction on behalf of the per- 

son selling. P. 

The articles were mainly those that had belonged to the prev fous owner of the 
honse, and had been bought in by the late Mr. Charmond at the auction. —THomas 
Harpy. 

To buy the refusal of anything—to give money for the right, at a future 
time, of purchasing it for a fixed price. C. 

T have bought the refusal of the neighbouring piece of land for fifty dollars. Its 
price is five hundred. 

To buy off a person—to cause one to cease from opposition by giving 
him a sum of money, or other benefit. C. 


It was the potential destroyer of their house whom they had to propitiate—the 


probable possessor of their lands whom they had to buy off as best they could.— 
Mrs. E. Lynn Livron. 


To buy up—a stronger form of buy, signifying the complete purchase of 
a quantity of goods, C. 


I was so delighted with his last box of curios that I bought them up (purchased 
the whole lot). - . 


By.—By this—when this took place. F. 
By this, John had his hand on the shutters —R. L. Stevenson. 
By-and-by—after atime. C. 
He hoped, could he overtake them, to have company by-and-by.—Bunvan. 
By-the-bye—this phrase is used to introduce a new subject for which 
the hearers are not prepared. P. 


By-the-bye, gentlemen, since I saw you here before, we have had to weep over a 
very melancholy occurrence.—DICcKENS. 

Note.—The speaker, before going on to the ordinary business of the meeting, makes 
a reference to an outside subject, and apologizes, as it were, for taking this liberty. 


Bygones.—7o let bygones be bygones—to ignore the past. F. 


Can’t we let bygones be bygones and start afresh ?—W. E. Norris. 


Moreover, bygones being bygones, he had made an excursion into the “Rockies.”— 
Wm. Brack. 


™ endl 


Cacoethes { 49 ] 


Calf 


Cacotthes.—Cacoethes scribendi—a diseased love of srehidng, bis 

Our friend is afflicted with cacoethes scribendi (an itch for writing). 
Omsar.—Csar’s wife should be above suspicion. When Cesar, whose 
own reputation was not above reproach, was remonstrated with for 
putting away his wife on a mere suspicion, he replied that it did not 
matter for Cesar, but Cesar's wife should be above suspicion in 
matters of morality. P. The phrase is now used in a general way 
to express the need there is that those immediately connected with 
great men should have a flawless reputation. 


“ Ceesar's wife,” you remember the Roman dictator said—“ Cwsar’s wife must be 
abov spicion.” Surely, if even a heathen thought that, we, Charlotte, with all our 
privileges (the speaker was a bishop), ought to be very careful on what sort of man 
we bestow Iris.—Cornhill Magazine, 1387. 


Caxteris.—Ceteris paribus—other things being equal. P. Latin. 


A very rich man, from low beginnings, may buy his election in a borough, but, 
certeris paribus, a man of family will be preferred.—Bos went. 


Cain.— The curse of Cain. See CURSE. 


Cake,—You can’t both have or keep your cake and eat it—a common 
mifying the impossibility of reaping the advantages of two 


prove rb, sig’ 
wholly opposite courses of conduct. A person must choose which 
course he will follow, and which set of advantages he prefers, and be 
prepared to resign any claim to the other set of advantages. P. 

Mr. Howorth seems to us to be counting—as, indeed, men do often count—on the 
ability both to heep your cake and eat it; but, as a matter of fact, that always tarns 


out to be impracticable.—Spectator, 1887. 2a 5 
Slave-holders in rebellion had alone among mortals the privilege of having their 


cake and eating it,—J. R. Lowsrt. 


My cake is dough—I am quite disappointed. F. one 
Notwithstanding all these traverses, we are confident here that the match will take, 
otherwise my cake is dough.—Howell’s Letters. 


se eina 
To take the cake—to be first in a contest; to secure the first place in 


competition. An Americanism. : 
take the cake, having by far the finest church building 


The Wesleyans, however, 1 qretetal design. —Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


in the city—a Gothic structure ©: 
May 26, 1888. 


y icipate; to 
Calf.—To eat the calf in the cow's belly—to be too ready to anticipate 
be over-sanguine of obtaining something. F. 


in the cow's 
I ever made shift to avoid anticipations ; T never would eat the calf 


belly. —S. RrowanDson- ‘ 


Call [--60) | Call 
ee ee 
. Calf love—the juvenile passion of a young man. ©. 


"Twas no fiery-furnace kind of calf love on my part, but a matured and sensible 
admixture of gratitude and sincere affection.—G. A. Sana. 
I thought that it was a childish besotment you had for the man—a sort of calf love, 
that it would be a real kindness to help you out of. —Ruopa Broventon. 
Call.—To call at a place—to visit it. P. Said both of persons and of 
vessels, 


“J shall have the honour of calling at the Bedford, sir, if you'll permit me,” said 
the major.—DIcKENs. 


+ o call to account—to censure ; to demand an explanation from. P. 
She can't call Ensign Bloomington to account; can she, hey?—Mania EpGrwortu, 

Called to one’s account—removed by death. 

At call. This phrase is used with regard to money which is deposited 
and can be drawn at any time without previous notice given. P. 
To call down—to invoke ; to pray to Heaven for. 
~ To call for—(a) to need or demand. P. 
I do not think this letter calls for an answer. 

——(b) The phrase is used where a visit is paid with a special purpose. 
©. For instance, a parcel is often labelled, ‘*To be left till called 
for.” 

To call forth—to bring out ; to cause to appear ; to elicit. P. 


The article called forth a host of rejoinders. 
She was conscious that few women can be certain of calling forth this admiration. 
—BuEsant. 


To call names—to speak disrespectfully to or of a person, C. 


When he called his mother names because she wouldn't give up the young lady's 
property, and she relenting caused him to relent likewise and fall down on one knee 
and ask her blessing, how the ladies in the audience sobbed,—DickEns. 


To cail on or upon—(a) to invoke the aid of. P. 


What signifies calling every moment upon the devil, and courting his friendship ?— 
GoLpsMITH. 


4 —(b) to pay a visit to. P. 
- fo call out—to challenge to fight a duel. P. 


My friend, Jack Willes, sent me down a cook from the Mansion House for the 
English cookery—the turtle and venison department: I had a chief cook, who called 
out the Englishman, by the way.—THACKERAY. 

My master was a man very apt to give a short answer himself, and likely to call a 
man out for it afterwards.—Manria EpGEWworTa. 


; 


To call a person to order—(of the chairman of a meeting) to declare that 
the person has broken the rules of debate, or is behaving in an un- 
seemly manner. P. 


He had lost his temper in the House that evening; he had been call 
Mr. Speaker.—W™m, Buack. rep ciag ican 


Gmmal [ 51 J Cannot 


To call over—to recite a list of names, P. 


We were now prevented from further conversation by thi 
@ arri 
servants, who came to call over the prisoners’ rented Behe ashe 


To call over the coals—to find fault with. F. Ly) 


He affronted me once at the last election by calling a freeholder of mine over the 
coals, ~Mania Epoeworrn. 


To call in question—to throw doubt upon ; to challenge the truth of. P. 


If the moral quality of his hero could not in safety be called in question (doubted), 
any suggestion of weakness in him as a writer was still more unendurable,—JamEs 
Pan. 

To call up—to revive the memory of ; to bring to remembrance. P, 


Camel.— 70 break the camel's back—to be the last thing which causes a 
catastrophe. P. The proverb runs; ‘It is the last straw that breaks 
the camel's back.” 


I do not know exactly what it was that Biver did at last; it was something which 
not only broke the camel's back (was suflicient to cause a catastrophe—his dismissal), 
but made the cup run over.—Brsant. 

“You find poor Jenny full of cares,” he says, alluding to his wife. ‘She had about 
as much as she could ma before, poor girl, but this last feather has almost broken 
the camel's back.”"—FLornence MARRYAT. 


Camp.—To camp out—to live in a tent in the open country. P. 


Candle.—7o hold or show a candle to any one—to be in any way compar- 
able with him. C. 
As for other fellows—fellows of my own standing—there isn’t one to show a candle 
to me.— BESANT. a 
* and to think,” he went on, without heeding my remark, “ that she has spent the 
whole of her life in a country parsonage! 80 much for rural simplicity. Why, there 


isn't one of these Belgravian women who could hold a candle to her for coolness.”—~ 


W. E. Norrrs. : 
I say she’s the best, the kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England, and 


hat r sis re o hold candle her. THACKERAY. 
a men st@r no, my sisters are not fit to hold candles to her. 4 
that, bankrupt@r no, 


i r 0 i h grand ladies, 4 
In such literature servants could mix wit 0 ; Li 
the governess, could not hold the candle (were quite inferior). —Sanau 


her er 
TYTLE 
To hold the candle—to act as 
I'll be candle-holder, and look 0: 


istant ; to aid and abet. CG. 


n,—SHAKESPEARE. 


a 


To burn the candle at both ends, See BURN. 
rge from what is strictly right or 


To hold a candle to the devil—to dive’ : 


moral; to do knowingly W hat is wrong. 


i i y to mischief.— 

Here I have been holding 4 candle to the devil, to show him the way 
Scorr. : K 

Tad. Bassett’s wrist went around his neck in a 
my sake hold a little, little candle to the devil." —REA ae 
i i etest it; inate It, + 
Cannot. —I] cannot away with this—I detest it; I abo pete 
aids, imperials and travelling carriages, are bomina! 


th them.—Hvenss. 


“Oh, Charles dear, for 


Couriers and ladies’ m 
to me; I cannot away wi 


; nvas,—To get or receive the canvas. An obsolete hrase signifying 
_____ the same as the modern to get the sack. ee 


_ Tlose my hononr if the Don receives the canvas.—SHIRLEY, 


Cap.—The sap and bells, These were carried by fools in the middle 
ages, as ens of their office. The “fools” i j 
ees ne ‘ools” were licensed jesters, 


And, look you, one is bound to speak the truth as far as one knows { 
mounts a cap and bells or a shovel-hat (is a fool or a iubetialierecenes ee 


To cap the globe—to surpass everything. F. 


“Well,” I exclaimed ba 
| Sagres tor coment using an expression of the district, “that caps the globe, 
i © ; ee 

i Be If the cap fits, wear it—if the remark applies to you, consider it well. C. 


The truth is, when a searching sermon is preached, each sinner takes it to hi 
Tam glad Mr. Hawes fitted the cap on.— Reape. : = _— 


Cap iy hand—in the submissive attitude of one who has a favour to 
"> ask. C. 


And Tulliver, with his rough tongue filled by a sense of obligation, would make a 
soa servant than any chance fellow who was cap in hand for a situation.—Groror 
inp Or. 


To set one’s cap at—{of a woman) to try to captivate; to try to obtain as 
a husband. P, 


“You won't like everything from India now, Miss Sharp,” said the old gentleman ; 
but when the ladies had retired after dinner, the wily old fellow said to his son, 
“Have a care, Joe; that girl is setting her cap at you,” —THAcKERay. 

The girls set their caps at him, but he did not marry.—Reape, 


_ To cap verses—to compose or recite a verse beginning with the final 
letter of a verse given by the previous speaker. P. A favourite 
pastime. - 

‘They had amused themselves during their daily constitutionals by capping Greek 

: and Latin verses,—Macmillan’s Magazine, 1886. 


To cap the climaw—to go beyond already large limits; to say or do some- 
thing extraordinary. C. 


____ Lively George, as his neighbours call him (and very appropriately too, in spite of 

his threescore and ten years), who comes once in a while to do odd jobs about the 
garden, is fond of talking in a grandiloquent manner. He speaks of clearing away 
the “debray,” and of people who haven't much “sentimentology” about them, ete. 
- But he capped the climax the other morning when he greeted the gentleman of the 
_ house, who had just made his appearance on the porch after several days’ confine- 
_ ment to his room by illness, with, “Ah, sir, good-mornin’, sir. Glad to see you are 
non compos mentis once more, sir.”—St. Andrews Citizen, 1888. 


Capital.—To make capital out of anything—to use anything for one's 
‘ uppose Russia was not bound to wait till they were in a position to make capital 
LD. 


again (use her for their own advancement again).—M. Anwo 


“_ Captain [ 53 ] 


; Captain.—To come Captain Stig’ over a person—to be arrogant in be- 
haviour towards him. §. 
I shouldn't quite come Captain Stiff over him, but I should treat him with a kind 
of air, too, as if—hem! how delightful —S. Warren, * 
Caput,—Caput mortuum—a worthless residue. P. Latin. 
whe ~ Gard.—On the cards—probable ; expected to happen; spoken about, or 
announced. C. 


What if Mr. Slope should become dean of Barchester? To be sure, there was no 
adequate ground—indeed, no ground at all—for presuming that such a desecration 
; could even be contemplated; but nevertheless it was on the cards (probable),—A. 

TRoLLore. 
Of course the success of the mine is always on the cards,—Mnrs. BE. Lyxw Lrvror. 
A great card—a popular or prominent man; 4 man much talked about 


and admired. F. 
| Captain D'Orville, the great card of the regiment, came clanking into the porter’s 
| lodge to get a glass of water for the dame.—G. J, WavTe-MeLvILLe. 

To speak by the card—to be careful with one’s words. C. jee, 
sea phrase, card here being the mariner’s compass, which gives the 
ship's direction exactly. 

How absolute the knave is! We must speak by the card, or equivocation will undo 


or 
. —SHAKESPEARE. Me 
y yaa aibe peremptory the fellow is! We must be careful with our words, 
eS. ig a hich I saw with my own eyes, I don't 
Speaking only by the card, and of that wl = im 
think hat eral Buckey was any crueller than other slave-owners of class. 
G, A. Sata. 


} ir of success in 
To throw up one’s cards—to cease to struggle ; to despair of 


any enterprise ; to confess oneself vanquished. pee prs 
He perceived at once that his former employer was right, remained 


him to throw up his cards.—W. E. Noxris. : 
Fe as ne acat, This proverb refers to the er Pens 
of care upon the bodily health ; it even killed a cat, W 
lives. See Cat. ae 
hig come,” said Silver, “ stop this talk. . ..Care killed a cat. 
the doubloons.”—R. L. STEVENSON. : / 
\ Carpet.—On the carpe—under discussion. 
equivalent phrase. 
k all of him: ©! 
auiee > denuke and her future 
and surmise,—Mas. E. Lynn Linton. a 
To come or be brought on the carpet—to 
formerly used for table-cloth. | 
Phar es a 
ite shifted the discourse in his turn ig " 
another subject upon the carpet. —GRA 


P. On the ¢apis is an 


his manners, his prin- 
t his magnificence, —— carpet of disenssion 


; [ 54 ] Carry 

a 

_ A carpet-bagger—a Yankee speculator who, after the ited S 

f seaaE » great United States 

Civil War, went to the South to make money out f the i i 
i i 1 y out of the impoverished 


At election times ‘he was the terror of Republi p-ora! carpe 
baggers.—Blackwood's Magazine, 1887. parties = . 

A courpet-knight—a gentleman who receives the honour of knighthood 
from his sovereign, not for services on the battle-field, but for services 
at court or as a peaceful citizen. P. 


ac By heaven, I change 
Wate My thought, and hold thy valour light, 
i Spe As that of some vain carpet-knight, 
ee Who ill deserved my courteous care, 
F And whose best boast is but to wear 
ae A braid of his fair lady's hair.—Scorr. 
Oarriage.—A carriage-and-four—a carriage drawn by four horses. P. 
“A carriage-and-four, papa; pray come and look.” 

Four horses!” exclaimed Mrs. Armytage, in the excitement of the moment for- 
getting her own canons of etiquette, and rising from her chair to obtain a better view 
of the approaching vehicle.—Jamwes Payy. 

Carriage company—people who are wealthy enough to keep private car- 
riages. C, 
; . There is no phrase more elegant and to my taste than that in which people are 
et: described as ‘‘ seeing a great deal of carriage company.”—THACKERAY. 
= Oarry.—To carry all before one—to be completely successful or popu- 
s lar. C. 
Spe ee Adelina Patti carries all before her (is popular with every one) wherever she goes. 
= To carry the day—to win a victory ; to prove superior. P. 
When such discussions arise, money generally carries the day—and should do so.— 
A. Trotiors. 
To carry anything too far—to exceed the proper bounds ir anything. C. 
4 Of course you may carry the thing too far, as (in the well-known story) when Mr. 
i A. was twitted by Mr. B. with having sent a man to sleep in his (Mr. B.'s) church.— 
; Cornhill Magazine, 1888. 
To carry off—(a) to help to pass; to aid; to supplement or supply what 
is lacking. P. 
She was one who required none of the circumstances of studied dress to carry off 
aught (supply anything deficient) in her own appearance.—A. TRoLLorE. 


—(b) to cause the death of. P. 
The change of air carried him off.—Temrre. 
To carry it off—to refuse to succumb ; to pretend indifference. C. The 
hhrase is used when a person is placed in an awkward or humiliating 
position, and tries to hide his feelings of shame or confusion. 
“Frightened too—I could see that—but carrying it off, sir, really like Satan.—R. L. 


oH good sir, waiting your pleasure—here in London—walking the streets 
"at noonday, carrying it off jauntily.—Drckews. : 


% 
“a 


a 


. 


To carry on—(a) to conduct ; to manage. P. 


Cart \ 


The internal government of England could be carried on only by the advice and 
agency of English ministers. —MAacauULay. 


——(b) to behave in a particular fashion, so as to c&ll attention to one’s 


conduct ; to misbehave, F. 
It was Mrs, Emptage; and bow she carried on, with tears and congratulations.— 


Besant. 
He is further said to have carried on with Satanic wildness in Limehouse and the 


West India Dock Road of an evening.— BESANT. 
When he’s got no money he is tempted to do wicked things, and carries on shame- 


ful (conducts himself in a shameful manner).—Brsant. 
To carry out—to bring to completion ; to give practical effect to. P. 
To carry out the aima he had in view, he — and made use of persons whose ae 
he despised.— Westminster Review, 1888. 
“len tived $00, in skipper-like state, all alone with his prcempptg a boy of 
fourteen, who looked quite enough like a midshipman to carry 
idea. —D1cKESS. 
"3 point— eed in one’s aim. P. 
To carry one’s point—to suce 
They were bent upon placing their friend Littleton in the Speaker's chair; and they 
had carried their point triumphantly.—MacavLayY. 
—to bring to completion. P. 
To carry through—to Pe 
The whole country is filled with _ failures—swaggering beginnings could 
not be carried through. —THACKERAY. Beer 
Carried away by one’s feelings—under the guidance of emotion 
by emotion. Pp, 


f reason ; overcome 
Having an honest and sincere mind, he was not carried away by a popular prejt= 
oe matt the horse—to put the wrong thing first. F. 


Cart.— 4 the cart before —_ 
win nt ghia stage ix to pat be cart before dhe hone CSG 
° in 


5 first. 
subject that pany] come afterwards). Study sarin evs: Be: ; 
Carte.—Carte blanche—full freedom ; perfect ything 
' French. 


ne pleases. P. Reese 
nk blanche to the school-house fags to 0 Wi any seo 


Cast.—Zo cast about—(a) to devise or plan. CG. 
, and kept ce 
acest ahaa od of scheme and business that came with ae 
or 3 
—(b) to look around one } to search —s actually. 
east about for & comfortable seat— — wed! 
eon peciey m the began easting about for saaiar maths ingratiat- 
aco with the upper ten.— a=: sages 
Cast down—dejected ; in low spirits. a 
For my part I was horribly cast down.—: STEVENSON: 


The cat is out of the bag—the secret is known; the mystery is ex- 
plained. F. a 
‘The cat's out of the bag now; it’s no wonder they don’t go ahead, for they know 
nothin’.—HaLiBuRrTor. 
ver been, 


Bap.—The secret is now discovered ; it is no wonder they do not go ahead, for they 
T ween.—Roas, ; know n 
Will reproach the other for past transactions. 


I perceived that the cat was out of the bag—W, E. Norris. 
EO)! to add arithmetically ; to compute, P. 


A cat-and-dog life—a life of petty quarrels and bickerings. yaa and 
gracious, called each other Butterwell and 
William gave him a slate and a slate-poncil, and taught him stad from il tand-dog aboard aur ety me 
and to cast up sums.—Manra Eporworrn, “ac baht weetained from si wand ant Ireland) tave lived 6 cxbentleg i Miia = 
: Co z. 
—(c) to turn up; to appear unexpectedly. P. ees 
__ Nor, though last not least, must we omit to mention the dite of Bubbleton, who 
have‘one and all cast up from “the Spout,” as that ealubel times 
denominated.—G, J. Warre-Matviue = ne ee re 


A casting vote—a vote which decides when the voting is otherwise equal. 
BP. The chairman of a meeting often exercises this power, 
Per bs a. 
ie Caste.—7o lose caste—to cease to enjoy the consideration of one’s asso- 
- ‘clates ; to be thrown out of the society of one’s equals, C. 
i You may do anything you please without losing caste. —Dickens. 


For what between you twa has e 


Be : Nane to the other will cast 
_ Exp.—For no one, I think, Sake on 


i i ily. C. 
To rain cats and dogs—to rain heavily 

| “ But it'll perhaps rain cats and dogs (it wil perhaps rain vary hesrily) to-mosramy 

as it did yesterday, and you can go, said Godfrey. Extor. “ 

To make a cat's paw of—to use as a mere page ren a 
from the fable of the cat and the mrs se poate ps — 
some chestnuts that were roasting on the fire, 
friend the cat to get at them. be 

She's made a cat's paw of you; that’s plain enough. —FLORENCE MARRY! 


Soe 


Castles, —Cast/es in the air—visionary schemes. P, 


These were but like castles in the air, and in men’s fancies vainly imagined.—Srm 
W. Rareon. 
The two families lived in neighbouring squares in London, and spent several weeks 
f every year together at Thoresly, the Neales’ old, rambling manor-house in York- 
‘Shire, about which Elsie had heard and built castles in the air (woven fancies) in her 
- childhood.—Anwre Meany, 


e returned to his lodgings with his head full of castles in the air.—W. E. Nonnis, 


Spain—possessions that have no real existence ; also generally 
is visionary and unsubstantial. P. From the French chdteaux 


‘going to Cork to-day to join his regiment (happy, happy Cork); but he is 


to me, and I am to write to him. 


: i Is not this brick and mortar enough 
quite a big Spanish castle with ?—Ruopa Brovawron. 


proverb expressing the prevailing belief 
very difficult to killa cat. See Carr. 


ed hard, and had, as they say, as many lives as a cat.—BuNyan. 
it of the bag—to disclose a secret. F. 
eek ‘ 
‘the bag of 
rete Fy 


To see how the cat jumps—to see pompcbatins fede oe 
Pema aa ee to keep ’em (them) in separate parcels.— 
on nati Cheshire cat—to be always smiling, displaying ges ; 
“etre tbe eeaactehe ae 

such as a Cheshire ca ; 


ie a pan the other day, and palmed it upon 


Cheshire ? 

t. (Why do cats grin in 
pwnage cannot help laughing whenever they 
joke in it.) —Lamn. 


: ‘ cats—to figh 
To sadn nage seein to have fought until only 
; fight among each other like beter of 
that the population never oulgrows 
HAGGARD. 


u-0"-nii ' instrument of punishment, so called fro the ni 
pieces of leather or cord which compose it. P i 


. 


_ Gangs tramping along, with bayonets behind th , and corporals canes 
__ cats-o'-nine-tails to fing th my ay a rr 


‘ em to barracks. —THACKERAY. 
Catch. —7 9 catch at anything—to try eagerly to seize ; to welcome. P, 


; Drowning men will catch at straws.—W. E. Norns. 

To catch it—to be punished ; to suffer un 
treated roughly. FP, 

“cod, my lady!” said Jonas, looking after her, and biting a piece of straw almost 


to powder; “you'll catch it for this, when you are married.” —Dickens, 
Poor Sir Bate ! catching it again,” he says, smiling —FLorence Marryar. 


pleasant consequences ; to be 


To catch another's eye—to attract his attention, P. 
speaker who first catches the chairman 
mission to speak. 


A florid-faced gentleman, with a nice head of hair, from the south of Ireland, had 
succeeded in catching the Sp 


peaker's eye by the time that Mr. Wardi had got into 
the gallery.—A. Trontope, - sa 
Note.—The Speaker is the chairman of the House of Commons, 
To catch napping—to gain an advan 
ness of another, C. 


Oldfield looked confused ; but Somerset, full of mother-wit, 
napping (taken at a disadvantage).—C, Reape. 


To catch up—(a) to overtake. C. 


On he went, hour after hour, over the great deserted plain; but he did not succeed 
in catching up the bishop.—H. R. Haooann. 


_ - It is not that the Mohammedan boy is duller than the Hindu boy; but he does not 
____ begin (his studies) so soon, and he has not caught up (overtaken) his rival by the time 
earlier educational honours are distributed. —Caleutta Englishman, 1836, 


The intending 
’s eye at a meeting receives per- 


tage through the temporary careless- 


was not to be caught 


(0) to interrupt a speaker with a critical remark ; to disagree with 
_ one who is speaking. C. 
_ As for thoughtfulness, and good temper, and singing like a bird, and never being 


cross and catching a person up, or getting into rages, as Melenda did, there was no- 
body in the world like Polly.—Brsanr. 


- To catch a crab, See Cran. 


.—Cause célébre—a famous law case. P. A French phrase. 


_ We greatly fear matters will remain in their present disgraceful condition, and 
that the Campbell cause céldbre will have no result except to vitiate still more the 
_ already vitiated atmosphere of society.—Spectator, 1836. i 


Caution { 59 J 


i i be avoided or dreaded. 8. ; 
ution.—A caution—something to 
™ Sometimes it doesn't rain here for eight months at a stretch, and the dust out of 
town is a caution (is dreadful). - 
My . WW 8 
.—T'o cave in—to succumb ; to give way. 
wai puppy joins the chase with heart and soul (very eagerly), but caves in (desists) at 
about fifty yards.—H. Kinosiey. : : 
Caveat,—Caveat emptor—let the purchaser beware of what he is buying. 
P. Latin. : 3 
Caviare.—Caviare to the general—not pleasing — ys : 
Caviare is a substance prized by he seep: = e from 
sturgeons and other fish canght in the as pedraper ee 
For the play, 1 remember, pleased not the million ; general. y Ee ‘ 
SHAKESPEARE. j ‘i 4 ; 
Chaff. —7'o catch with chaff—to deceive easily. ¥- 


THACKERAY. 
.o means to be caught.—' 

a Sonali papers Prodsridh the Great was too old a bird to be 
Joseph was insensible 7 


1887. 
ght with chaff.— Atheneum, a icone 
ibe —To take the chair—to assume the position of presidi 


meeting. P. inted Mr. Pym to take the chair (to be presl- 


The omnes or wpe a Be 
ea, mak chalk, or by long chalks—clearly indisputably ; ~ 
— pees ‘ Polly! hae - Pee ev he pepe | 
manners yu on Da ye nk ter 4 
But Sir Alured’s steed was by long st pete woe a . . 
Challenge.—7° challenge the gan 
of jurymensselected. p. A legal p 


Chan: —To get into chance 
ci . ge 
oreo in a boxing match. 


i t 
the arm of his opponen' , 2 
_ Hs is said to be in chancery see a 
poo Chicken himself attributed this yon eae 
a into chancery early in the age fe CKENS. 
Chan: ing the changes. i Z 
ah reat — ive him. — 
he change upon a person ans niall ; 
ae t nt the change on me S0 easy Te aie “af 
You curing epicits of the age 100 10D swailo pik ee ioe 
quick- ane = e the chapter—to very enisiare Bie 


cat-0'-nine-tails—an instrument of punishm 


nt ent, * 
Pieces of leather or cord which compose it. P. So called from the nine 


‘ _ Gangs tramping along, with ba ts behi rporals 
_ cats-o'-nine-tails to flyg them to ee ae -poneny oga 7 i ent 
Catch.—7o catch at anything—to try eagerly to seize 3 to welcome, P, 
Drowning men will catch at straws.—W. E. Norrzs, 


To catch it—to be punished ; to suffer unpleasant : 
_ treated roughly. FP, . aati at 


Ecod, my lady !” said Jonas, looking after her, and biti ‘ 
to powder; “you'll catch it for this, when Seis ng & piece of straw almost 


vs M: married.” —Drexews, 

be ee Poor Sir Bate ! catching it again,” he says, smiling. —FLonence Marryar. 

a 7” To catch another's eye—to attract his attention, Pp. The intending 

ae Speaker who first catches the chairman's eye at a meeting receives per- 
mission to speak, 

¥ 

ie A florid-faced gentleman with a nice head of hair, from the south 

it , , { Treland, had 

: succeeded in catching the Speaker's eye by the time that Mr. W; : 

fee We gallery.—A. Trotpore. ieee nares cc: 

Note. 


—The Speaker is the chairman of the House of Commons 
bee 7 catch napping—to gain an advat 
a ness of another, ©, 


Oldfield looked confused ; but Somerset, full of 
napping (taken at a disadvantage).—C. Reape. 


* To catch up—(a) to overtake. C. 


r 

Rane On he went, hour after hour, over the great deserted plain ; but he did not succeed 
pe = in catching up the bishop.—H. R. Haaoarp. ‘ 

nt : It is not that the Mohammedan boy is duller than the 
st egin (his studies) so soon, and he has not caug 
Ri cs > ler educational honours are distributed. — 
; ee ——(b) to interrupt a speaker with a critical remark ; to disagree with 

2 one who is speaking. C. 


As for thoughtfulness, and good temper, and singing like a bird, and never being 

cross and catching a person up, or getting into rages, as Melenda did, there was no- 
a body in the world like Polly.—Brsanr. 

To catch a crab, See Cran. 


To catch a Tartar, See Tartan. 


ntage through the temporary careless- 


mother-wit, was not to be caught 


Hindu boy; but he does not 
ht up (overtaken) his rival by the time 
Calcutta Englishman, 1886. 


Cause.—Canse célébre—a famous law case. P. A French phrase. 


‘We greatly fear matters will remain in their present disgraceful condition, and 


that the Campbell cause célabre will have no result except to vitiate still more the 
_ already vitiated atmosphere of society.—Spectator, 1886, 


) make common cause with—to side with and support. P, 


Thus the most respectable Protestants, with Elizabeth at their head, were forced 
make common cause lo (associate themselves) with the Papists,—Macavtay. 


va ee Pee mes ; 
inaeen ae : 


Caution toe] 
Caution.—A caution—something to be avoided or dreaded. §, 
Sometimes it doesn’t rain here for eight months at a stretch, and the dust out of 
town is a caution (is dreadful). . 
in— b; to give way. 8. 
Cave.—7'o cave in—to succumb ; to gi 
A puppy joins the chase with heart and soul (very eagerly), but caves in (desists) at 
about fifty yards.—H. Krvasiey. ; : 
Caveat.—Caveat emptor—let the purchaser beware of what he is buying. 
P. Latin. 
i i Ah 
Y eral—not pleasing to ordinary people. 
viare.—Caviare to the general —nX . 
“ aviare is a substance prized by epicures, and pans from the roes 
sturgeons and other fish caught in the rivers « sarc ca ‘ 
For the play, I remember, pleased not the million ; "twas ca general. 
SHAKESPEARE. : : F 
Chaff.—To catch with chag—to deceive easily. C. 


i to be caught. —THACKERAY. 
y haff our noble bird was by no means pre 
ees oe conmalbia to our bribes; Frederick the Great was too t 


1887. 
caught with chaff.— Atheneum, mt ee 
i the position of presid 
" be the chair—to assume 
Chair.—7o take 
meeting. P. - 
The committee of the Commons 

dent of the meeting).—CLARENDON. 


me » bya 
Chalk.—By « long chalk, or by long chalks—clearly ; indisputably ; by 


eat interval. F. a a 
ergot Polly! Polly! take this = moje Pe ee oe ashen 
manners if you can; he is pat pts poe (on sine he a8 READE. 

But Sir ‘Alured’s steed was by long chalks : pee 
Challenge.—7° challenge the array—to protest against body 
of jurymensselected. Pp. A legal pees: ae oo : 
Chan —To get into chancery—to pes pg hag. 
eerwagt a boxing match. W ee < a Pei —— 
i ment, and cession blows, 
nder the arm of his oppo = 
: = fellow is said to be in chancery. sae 
get Chicken himself attributed this punisbm: on 


i —DrcKENS. 
to get into chancery early in the 
Change.—7o ring the changes. 


rson 
t the change upon @ Pe as you think, 
” ine cannot put the change on song to swallow ak Sees 


pointed Mr. Pym to take the chair (to be presi 


quick-stirring spirits of the age 19° to the very end; uninterrap 
~  Ghapter:—Ze the end af the chain 
: pee 
tedly. a: all things; for it gira ael © _— wmudandis 
sco nd a tao ee 
olng allowed for) to the end of 
e 


The chapter of accidents—chance ; what ha i 
ti pens without th possibili 
of being foreseen and prepared for. P, " 2 sa 
_ Away runs Jack, shouting and trusting to the chapter f 
edie a pter of accidents.—Hvones, 
grein dois Eel gabe necessary lesson of evil which wishes to suo- 


sae trust to the chapter 
covered midway.—Mns, E, Lynn Linton. Pier of accidents not to be dis 


To clench the matter by chapter and verse, I should lik recal 
of these theories and principles in their mos: veal one 


: t perfect nerucy 
version. —Joun Morey, in Nineteenth Contry, 2083. we aa 
Character, —/n character—appropriate ; suitable. P. 


Read it ; is it not quite in character (appropriate) ?— DIsRAELI. 


inappropriate, P. 

_ Charge.—7o give in charge—to hand over to the police. P. 
, The burglar was caught and given in charge (handed over to a policeman). 
| Chateaux.—Chiteaux en Espagne—some 

P. French, See Castuxs in Spar, 

Mere chdteaux en Espagne 
Quarterly Review, 1883. 
Chaw.—A chaw-bacon—a countryman; aboor. F. 


The general, seizing the bucket from the astonished chaw-bacon, who stood aghast 
as if he thought his master was mad, managed to spill the greater part of the contents 
over his own person and gaiters.—G. J, Wayre-Me.vinie, 


a 5 ae Out of character—unsuitable ; 


thing having no real existence. 


the creation of architectural fancy run mad.—Church 


D.—To be cheap of anything—to have received no more than one’s 
_ deserts in the way of affronts or punishment. F. 
The 


peer ee got ten days’ imprisonment, and the rogue was cheap of it (deserved all 
he go o 


To feel cheap—to be affronted or ashamed. F. 

When I found that I really was not invited, you may be sure I felt cheap (was 
ashamed of my position). ‘ : 

Cheek,—Cheek by jowl—in close proximity. F. 

Here they lay, cheek by jowl with life. —DickEns. 


¥ was a doctor who never had a patient, cheek by jowl with an attorney who 
never had a client.—Tnackeray. 


- 


8e.—To yet the cheese—to receive a check or a disappointment. F, 
‘The phrase is said to have its origin in the history of Beau Brummel, 
the friend of George IV. Presuming on his acquaintance with the 
Prince Regent, Brummel used to take the liberty of arriving late at 
dinners, and always expected that the party would await his 

On one occasion he arrived in this fashion at the Marquis of 
1¢’s, but found that the company were already far advanced 


Pe) ki 


PN eesnerereine, 


Ohef [ el} 
with dinner. The host, turning to Brummel, asked him if he would 
have some cheese (a late course). The crestfallen look of the pea is 
said to have given rise to the expression, “‘ He got the cheese. 


The cheese—what is excellent or first-rate. 8. * 


Ain't I the cheese, oh! ain’t I the cheese, i 
‘As I walk in the park with my pretty Louise ?—London Song. 
Exp.—Am I not a fine fellow, etc. ? ; 
Chef.—Chef-d'ewvre—a masterpiece; the best work of the kind. P. 


French. e: 
ked most H 
neovered. There were vegetables coo! deliciously Po 
Lore nap tg Sas _a sort of rich ragout done to a turn, and 80 fragrant 
the very odour made the mouth water.—C. Reape. ; i : 
Oherry.—To make tivo bites of a cherry—to divide what is so small 
sly vorth dividing. C. 
scarcely to be worth divi ae 
Let = up for the seat; there is no use making two bites of a cherry (1 
too small to secommodate both comfortably). ; ss 
Che lien and abusive. 5. phrase com- 
—To chew the rag—to be su n and abt : ee 
ome in the army. See Notes and Queries, 7th series, V i 


He was chewing the rag at me the whole afternoon. 


C 
, -- uminate on some memory. 

oes sour and bitter thoughts which I —— 
the nucleus of day's dearest interests most 


in order to chew the cud (enjoy the 
—James Payy. 


innerless, unless the eud of 
Sime festive meal that forms 
e's lives. —Ruopa eer oa 
arte is possible she was only pretem — — 
memory) of some sweet thought at grea! 


i youthful. C. 
—No chicken—not you 
en.—- 
as John Niel was no chicken, nor very likely to 
face he met.—H. R. HAGGARD. : 
ichens till they a 
nt not your chic ‘ He 
aged s in your pene before yo peak 


is 
: yours. C. hatched? If Titmouse 
aptoieatth *t we counting our chickens, Tag, before aves a minute—S. WARBEN- 


fall in love with the first pretty 


thing is 
hed—be sure that @ : 
speak of it as yours, or act a8 if 


ped 
ae adin become such & catch, he'll be Peas 
Child.—From @ child—from infancy. wate 
From a child (since his infancy) he has pat : pes 
ing very easy 3 Wor eman effort. | 
ild’s play—something V aie : 
3 vy pe? play to find the stuff ports pe VENSO! fh meee = 
a for ine vee districts) of Bodenham, 
Pi Renters: the handed ; (or Romsey oie hee 
a : ! hi : 
and Stoke, reap nes with the duty of kee a ps = “ 
attached to infested the of tan ito a strange W Wet 
ete nme orca remem et 
now a merely nD 
e : 


fember of Parliament wishes to resign his seat—an impossible thing 
law, unless he can disqualify himself—he applies for this steward- 
ship, an office under the Crown, the assumption of which requires re- 
_ signation of a segt in the House of Commons. This practice dates 
from the year 1750. 
This letter was despatched on the 19th of January ; on the 2ist h 
Chiltern Hundreds,—Treve.yvan, in Life of Lord iaielon, sea ena ns 
‘Two days before he (Lord Shaftesbury) applied for the Chiltern Hundreds, he re- 
E Ber introduced the Ten Hours Bill into Parliament.—Quaerterly Review, 1887. 

S Chime.—7°0 chime in with—to harmonize with. C. 

: __ As this chimed in with Mr. Dombey’s own hope and belief, it gave tha’ 

a still higher opinion of Mrs. Pipchin’s understanding. fa se ati 
oe Perhaps the severest strain upon Mr. Lincoln was in resisting a tendency of his 
ee Own supporters which chimed in with his own private desires.—J. R. Lowen. 


ps Chip.—A chip of the old block—a child possessing the characteristics of 
its father. C. 
: “Te will prove a chip of the old block (a model of his father), I'll warrant,” b 
added, with a sidelong look at Margaret.—James Payn. ; she 
~ Chisel.—Fwil chisel—in haste. American slang. 
ah: They think they know everything, and all they have got to do, to up Hudson like 
a shot, into the lakes full split (in a hurry), off to Mississippi, and down to New 
Orleans full chisel (in haste). —Harraurron. 
To chisel—to cheat or defraud. 8. 

Why is a carpenter like a swindler? Because he chisels a deal (cheats much). 
23 Note.—A pun is here made on the word chisel and on the word deal (wood), 
Choke.—70 choke of—to get rid of in a summary way. Cc. 
Indeed, the business of a war-nurse especially is so repulsive that most volunteers 
were choked off at once.—Cornhill Magazine, 1888. 
Chop.—First chop—in the first rank ; first-class. F. 
You must be first chop (in the front rank) in heaven.—Gronak Eyror. 
‘He looks like a first-chop article. —HAtiBuRTon. 
argue in a pedantic fashion. P. 


presume to use his reason, unless he has studied the categories, 
; e like a schoolman) by mode and figure.—SmoLLert. 
eee He was angry at finding himself chopping logic about this young lady.—H. James, 


ial 

chop upon—to meet suddenly. C. 
ow not what my condition would have been if I had chopped upon (chanced to 
_ meet) them.—Derror. 


fA 


Chuck {63 7 : 
enn nen A TTT ETN ee a ms 
All the news of sport, assize, and quarter-sessions was detailed by this 
chronicler of small beer.—THACKERAY. 
Chuck.—To chuck up—(a) to abandon ; to discontinue ; to surrender. S. 
‘t k company with poor old Mrs, Lammas% daughter? unless per- 
Sgr jenn Stan the girl up now because you have been asked for once to 
meet women of rank —JUsTIN M'Carruy. 
——(b) to give in or surrender. Sometimes corrupted in to jack up. 
S. Probably the word sponge is understood. See SroncE. 
At the third round Joe the Nailor chucked up (declared himself eaten). 


_to make friendly advances to. 8. 


um.—7'o chum up with 
7" friendly terms) with the new comer, but was 


Kenny tried to chum up (get on 
only partially successful 
4 ce.—Circumstances alter cases—it is necessary to ripe 
one’s conduct by the particular circumstances or conditions of each 
case. P. ite 
1 is looked upon as & nightmare. cireum- 
eer mp — pore will be the best and most convenient place for 
ndred blows of & stick, sirrah "—‘twas 
would you have expected me to pay 


AT TT eS aI ———feot 


you.—Mrs. Hexny Woon. 
“ Suppose you had been se 


for thee in carcass, 7 Arh Mr, Hodge in mny behalf. 


Circumstances alter cases, 
no question of stripes at all." —G. A. SALA. 


+g claret jug—s slang term for the nose. To tap one’s claret 


; — t of clay—the baser portion ; 
a sail 3 ak 33; ‘This image's bell ses prea =s> 
Leal and his arms of silver, his belly re his be nti 
of iron, his feet part of wg — = i re e eo = Bava: : A . 
Payn’s novel The Talks 2 a 
sing explained by the second ag) a 

Her Willie had become a ot all shameful 
the table befo 4 

vont te eons that the man whom she 

sessed base qualities. : 

a clean breast of anything— 


mind 


~ Glean.—To make 


a 
nas he had made up his 


For several days ld 
the subject, he wo 
tioned _ a tof 


: 


: AD : ee : 


Claret.—One ; 
(jug) = to cause & man’s nose to bleed. ee a 
1d Verdant that his claret had been repeatedly tapped. ‘erdant Green 4 
“iy the lower and degrading 


clean ruin or render 
money from. F. 
“A hundred and forty pounds ?” repeated Mrs. Carruth 


“Yes, precisely thy sum; and I have not a d medic eo 
; i 
aes meantime. Iam cleaned out, and that’s the fee 3hs Yas on i 
Clear.—7o clear out—to go off entirely; to go away. C. 
But mercy on me! everybody is cleari 

ar start of me.—FLorencr iikasae, 
; he — a pity, sir, if we had to clear out and run,” said Maurice.—Mnra. E. 
* Climacteric.— The grand climacteric—the most critical period in a man’s 
a life (sixty-three years of age). P. Multiples of 7 or 9 were considered 
ae dangerous years in a man’s life, 7, 9, 14, 18, 21, 27, 35, 36, 49, ete.: 
7 x 9 was therefore eminently bad. Recognized by Hippocrates, 


Our old friend was even now balancing on the brink of an eventful 
plunge (a pro- 
posal of marriage), which, if not made before “ the grand climacteric,” it is generally 
thought advisable to postpone sine die.—G. J. Wayre-Me.viLie. : 7 


— Close.—7o close with—to agree to. P. 


_ George thought he would close with an offer that had been made him, and swap 
(exchange) one hundred and fifty sheep for cows and bullocks.—C, Rraps. 
This offer was at once closed with by the delighted rustic.—W. E. Nonars. 


bankrupt; to take away all available 


out. I shall let these women get ten 


2. ee Cloth.—The cloth—clergymen ; the position of a clergyman. P. 
a ave Denying himself this feat as unworthy of his cloth (position as a clergyman), he met 
a drunken seaman, one of the ship's crew from the Spanish Main.—Hawrnornr. 
And for the sake of the poor man himself too, and for his wife, and for his children, 
and for the sake of the cloth.—A. Tro..ore. 
Clothes.—ZJn long clothes—still a young infant. P. 


~ GOloud.—7o be in the clouds—to dream of what is impracticable ; to build 
: castles in the air. C. 
3 Since his return from Oxford, Arthur has been in the clouds (indulged in visionary 
fancies). : 
+ Under a cloud—in disgrace. P. 
‘Though Cmsar was not, for various reasons, to be pronounced a tyrant, Cicero 
advised that he should be buried privately, as if his name was under a cloud.— 
_ Froupe. 
iy ‘The greatest city of the world exercises a strong power of attraction over all man- 
ner of men under a cloud.—Nineteenth Century, 1887. 
Every cloud has a silver lining—the darkest prospect has some redeeming 
brightness ; nothing is wholly dark. P. 
“Oh, even the Lapham cloud has a silver lining,” said Corey.—W. D. Hower. 


n.—The cloven foot—the mark of an evil or devilish nature. C. 
ch the cloven foot would denntenlly pead-out, aiulinc ona aonldl Bhllaee 


r aa inciples or his morals, in his way the baron was as much in favour 
ao as the honourable and hospitable Lord Skye.—Bdinburgh Review, 


naver { 6 4 Coat 
a 
4 Olover.—To live or be in clover—to be happily situated; to be sur- 
rounded with every luxury. C. 
Now he has got a handle to his name, and he'll live in clover all his life—A. 
TROLLOPE. 4 
To go from clover to rye-grass—to exchange a good position for a bad. 
F. Said of second marriages. 
+ Coach.— To drive « coach-and-four or a coach-and-siae os break 
the provisions of ; to find a safe means of evading. F. —e 
Yon always told me that it is easy to drive a coach-and-four through 


ts and legal things.—H. RB. HAGGARD, rs 
ee aa ‘alk vaguely about driving ® coach-and-six through 4 bad young 


of Parliament.—Dick Ens. 
A coach-and-siz—a coach drawn by six horses, 
erly used. P. 
ple formerly used 

Poaabi said he, “is a young lady who was bora to ride 

(enjoy great wealth).—H. Mackenzie. 
—To call, haul, or bring over the 

to find fault with. F. 
« pine talking! fine airs, 1 Ee 
coals for being idle, I suppose! y ; cr 5 
To carry coals to Newcastle—to take a thing where it 18 already plenti- 
+ To 

carry a broken head 


ful. C. une ; | 
you are too wise & 7 a broken. ps 
“ gare, sir,” answered p adigecnrs be carrying coals to Neweastle (taking | 


thither (to the wars), for heads).—FIBLDING. 
head to where there are plenty = benefits where oe 


such as only very wealthy 


in her coach-and-six” 


coals—to administer rebuke; ; 


ty! ‘This is by way of calling me over the 
—Manta EpGewortH. 


head—to return 
nd thus to make an enemy 


give him ate 

‘ if he be thirsty, " ca 

It thine enemy be hungry, give a vt to eat oe pend (make im asbame “4 “ae 
for thou shalt heap coals . #1, 22. 

apt nce ‘ pon hall reward thee.—Proe. 2°; $0 0° a goad from their 


a 

* To heap coals of fire on om 
aah has been received, an 
conduct. P. 


dre burning on their hy 


Coast.—The coast is clear—there is no -_ - 
7 . . 
aE ee hand or foot, until it was 
He was to wait there, 


tained that the coast was clear. 


ton was displeas expenses to the 
cont socording 2 our cloth” Qimib ons SEPT ig, 
To turn one’s coat—to ea isco change se 
cpis is not the first time he bas "Orne 


1 man’s coat for him—to give him a castigation. F. 
Parson’s coat well dusted; or, short and pithy animadversions 

oy ’ , on that 
eps a abuse and falsities, entitled Leicester's Commonwealth.—A dvertise- 


se cock-a-hoop for anything—very much excited and eager for 


_ Heyry Woop. 
That cock won't fight—that expedient will not do. 8, 


“I tried to see the arms on the carriage, but that . 
geal cock wouldn't fight (this was of no 


cock-and-bull story—an absurd tale. P. 


Mrs. Hookham plainly declared that Esther's tale was neither more nor less than a 
trumpery cock-and-bull (worthless and foolish) story. —BLackMORE, 
sc T did hear some cock-and-bull story the other day about the horses not having run 
away at all.—Raopa Broveutor. 


Sy : To live like a fighting cock—to live in luxury. 8. 

A cock is always bold on its own dunghill—every one fights well when sur- 

s rounded by friends and admirers. 
= - To beat cock-fighting—to surpass anything conceivable. 8. 
The squire faltered out, “Well, this beats cock-fighting” (is something extraor- 
_ dinary).—Lyrron. 

“He can only relieve his feelings by the execution of an infinity of winks for his 
own benefit, and the frequent repetition of, “ Well, this beats cock-fighting ! "—G, J. 
‘E- MELVILLE. 

“1m blest if you don’t beat cock-fighting,” said Cradell, lost in admiration at his 


d's adroitness.—A. TROLLOPE. 
cock or a cocked hat—to bruise out of shape; to defeat 


hk or up one’s toes—to die. S. a 
-According to Cocker—in accordance with the present system of 
“RB. Cocker’s Arithmetic, first published in 1677-8, was for 


eres Loi ae = 


: 


k on the subject, and passed through sixty = 


ren 7 
Half hours, when counted after this fashion, contain avastly greater number of : 

minutes than the thirty of which they consist according to the reckoning of Crocker 
(Cocker ).—W. E. Noxnis. a 
Cockle.—To warm the cockles of one’s heart—to give @pleasant inward = 


feeling. F. 


heart, —GRAVES. 
Hot cocklea—a game in which one covers one’s eyes and guesses who 
strikes him. Probably from the French hautes coquilles (high shells). 
Cockpit.—7he ce vit of Europe—a name applied to Belgium because of 

2 “se —— es that have been fought on its soil. C. 


the number of great battl ‘ 
The cockpit is an enclosed area where game-cocks fight, and in ships 
of war the room in which wounds are dressed. 


=~ Coin.—To pay a man back in his own coin—to serve him as 


you. F. 
eave him to be captured, it is only paying 


he has served 


him back in his own coin (treat- 


If h 
tng bim as he treated you) un 8 
in mone ake money very rapidly. *+ 
» To com y—to mi y coining money (making money 


With the new contracts he has secured, Johnson is 
very quickly). i 
Cold.—Cold without—spirits In 

T laugh at fame. Fame, sir! not worth » glass of 
Colin.—Colin Tampon—the nickname given 
Collar.—A gt the collar—difficult 5 causing . 

taken an gen harness ; when a horse ges uphill the collar pulls 
on his neck. 

The last mile up to 

what fatiguing). 
In collar—employed. F 
‘The workman you spoke of 


cold water without sugar. F. 
cold without, —Lyrros. 


to a Swiss. F. 
the head of the pass was a good deal 


engagemen' . years, five “ 
i t was raised from seven 10 nS oe 
nag oe vio th Pe te elon (in regular service) and four in reserve: rve— 


fatigue. C. A phrase “ar 


against the collar (some if 


yeaa Come Come [ 6 ] 
: oid give him Lagoon B. ——(h) to be discovered ; to become public, P. 
: U me to my country- and keep you out of harm’ : 
find ye "ye who wil eomb your hea fe poem ‘8 way, till I _Hebety om peor hah kaa hn gh to es SE 
Come.—To tp i nel to happen. P. « To come round (a person)—to cajole; to deceive. C. 
ae comes ppens i for about 
: in the} é je jsp — r sixty years, affairs have been placed \ His second wife came round (cajoled) the old man and got him to change his will. 
— To come at—to get; to obtain. C. = To come round (intrans.)—to ae 6 pe ris 
waa She was her bed ; she turned her head and saw on the pillow, 
By the time Abraham returned, we had both agreed that money was never so hard again oe the face of Nelly. “ You're come round at last, are you?” said the 
to be come at as now.—GoLpsMrrH, j woman,—S. Banrxo-GouLp, 
To i by—to obtain. P. < To come to oneself—to recover consciousness. P. 
ow came sho by that light !—Smaxesprane: Macbeth. begin to hear the voices and to feel the things that were being done to her 
‘That Christianity might have been worse employed than in paying the milkman’s ond she was capable ot opening her eyes, of indeed had come to herself 
score is true enough; for then the milkman would have come by his own (obtained consciousness). —Mns. OLIPHANT. 
what was his due).—W™. Brack. to oneself), P. 
es : : ; ‘ come to'— er (almost the same as to come ) Ee 
To come down—to subscribe ; to give money to an object. ©. tg its = = ee pe have to put your daughter on the sofa—for of course 
a, a, 
i Selcover would be certain to come down handsomely (give a handsome subscription), she sive 2 be in a dead faint—remove the pillow, and burn feathers under her nose 
of course.—Maomillan's Magazine, 1886. till she comes to (recovers).—James Fare. 
‘To my shame I confess it, my only design was to keep the license, and let the . cessful ; tterly fail. P. 
of squire know that I could prove it upon him whenever I thought proper, and so make \ ‘To come to grief- ~—to be unsuc bats 4 owing to want 
him come down when I wanted money.—GoLpsairn. ‘~~ ‘The Panama Canal scheme is Likely to come to grief (prove a failure) ae 


. legend tells, 
though a king, ae 


eee A come 5 ; ee of funds. ; 

Se aes down—a fall; a lowering of a person’s dignity. C. Tt (ihe inn) has no departed glories to bewalls for 0 ces 

S Now I'm your worship’s washerwoman.” The dignitary coloured, and said that did really take his royal rest there oe ears aid t from chotce, nor was the inci- 

this was rather a come-down.—Rrabe. came to grief (broke down) tn that lonely cha Jans Payn. 
4 x made a precedent by fu! 
To come in—to prove; to show itself. C. Used with adjectives like dent pe ea p san 
handy or serviceable. To come and go upon : making 

On ao odin charac to come and go upon (ePent EELS ici 


way in the world). 


in letter- 
To come to hand—to be received. P. A phrase much used in 


eo A knowledge of Latin quotations comes in handy sometimes, 
To come off—(a) to happen ; to take place. P. 


A diay or two afterwards he informed Allen that the thing he had in his mind was ro 
really coming off (going to take place).—Brsant. writing. ing, Dr. Tempest,” said Mr. Crawley.— 
——(b) to end by being; to close a struggle as P. “Your letter came to hand eee Ss 
~ 3 ae = 
? — hemes public. P. Generally used 


to be disclosed ; to become 


It is time that fit honour should be paid also to him who shapes his life to a a 
~ To come to light— 


certain classic proportion, and comes off conqueror on those inward fields where 

_something more than mere talent is demanded for victory.—J. R. Lowen. of some secret. shall not be troubled with any long account 
come over—to obtain great influence with ; to fascinate. F me reader need not fear, —int shall No light or oberuded tts upon the 
‘Miss Gray has “come over him,” as Lamb says, where that vulnerable region {s of Mr. eats s fe 

- concerned.—SARAu TYTLER. a NA seep 
wo come spon the parieh—to booms seit 


come......over one—to act like...... toone. C. 


‘Also his ideas of discipline were of the sternest, and, in short, he came the royal 
\ oe ois (acted towards us as if he were an officer of the royal navy set ip 
L ty considerably, and paid us out amply for all the chaff we 


te Fag on land.—H. R. Hacearn. 
enter into society. P. 
e lost ye er, look! Ts it coming out (entrance 
oe 


ul 


choad Compare 


; plainly on the real question, wi 
cireumlocution. The opposite of beating about the bush. P. Sis 
After a good many apologies and explanati ; xactly 
what he had com# for), and asked me for gmc i — 
To come it — ; i 
- a to exaggerate; to ask a person to credit something 
What ! little Boston 7 
a comer andl to marry him! Well, now, that’s comin’ of it a 
Comme.—Comme il faut—as it should be 
5 > pro ; well- 
good-mannered. P. French. osama 
To have been told that she was not i 
times than if she had been told she co a thet. — F sca g—vaongg er 
vy Commission.—7o put a ship in commission—to send a ship on active 
service. P. 


Commit.—7o commit for contempt—to send a person to prison because 
he is disobedient or disrespectful in a court of justice. P. 
And even over the august person of the j 
judge himself there hangs the fear of the 
only thing that he cannot commit for contempt, public opinion. — H. R Haoearp. 
To commit to memory—to learn by heart. P. 


‘When young, he committed to memory (learned by b 
Rett at Pevvwrbe. ry (le y heart) the whole of the Psalms 


Common.—/n common—held equally with others; shared indiserim- 
inately. P. 
Poor people, who have their goods in common, must necessarily become quarrel 
some.—MAniaA EpGewortn. 
Curates and district visitors are probably very decent sort of people in their way, 
but it doesn't necessarily follow that you would have anything in common with them. 
—Murray’s Magazine, 1887. 


~ Out of the common—unusual ; strange. P. 


She was a simple-hearted woman, on whom whatever chanced to her ears out of the 
common (that was unusual) made a great impression.—Jamzs Payn. 


> On short commons—scantily provided with food. C. 
Our men not being yet on short commons, none of ’em had stomach enough to try 
the experiment.—G. A. Sara, 
Company.—7o keep company. See Kexr. 
~ Compare.—To compare notes—to exchange opinions o 
ject of interest. P. 

It is the hour between daylight and the dinner-bell, when the men have not yet 
returned from shooting and the women have not retired to dress—the best hour of 
all in a good old-fashioned country-house, when the guests have tired themselves 
with ont door amusements, and are ready to compare notes and exchange confidences 

in the mysterious gloaming.—FLonENCE Marryat. 


x views’ on a sub- 


Compliment i ol 


Compliment.—7o return the compliment—to say or do something pleas- 
‘ant in return for a previous favour. B : 
Mr. Frank Churchill was one of the boasts of Highbury, and a lively curiosity to 
see him prevailed ; though the compliment was s0 little (he had so little 
desire to see Highbury) that he had never been there in his fe. —Miss AUSTEN. 
Con.—Con amore—with good will; heartily. P. Italian. 
What is distasteful rarely sticks in the memory. What is done con amore (will- 
ingly) is twice and trebly blest.—Journal of Education, 1886. 


Conceit.—Ow of conceit—dissatisfied. P. 
Hartfield will only put her ont of conceit (mak 
places she belongs to.—GrORGE Eset. 


Confusion. —Co" fusion worse confow 


a . 
ee? With rain upon ruin, —_ = a 
Confusion worse confounded. — MILTON. . 
This mishap has at the very outset—in the dealings "8 theologian that start- 
ing-point in our religion, the experience of Israel as ee — 
been the cause, we have seen, of great confusion. From A 
see, the confusion becomes Worse confounded. —M. . 


i rate- 
Conscience. —Conscience-money— money paid anonymously by 


t some previous time. Pp 
payers who have cheated the revenue & Pp — 


be passed off ax a child in arms Oy i 
aa send conscience-money to the Chancellor of 


o hor dissatisfied) with all the other 


nded—a still worse state of dis- 


’ 


A child still young enough 
those tender-minded persons 
Exchequer.— Hues Conway. 

 nce—assuredly. C. 
~ Inail conscience—05s) oa 6 ee ia : 
th—to meet; to have dealings with. P. | 
had lived in a city that calls | 
State and National Legis- 


Plain and precise enough it 
ntact wi 


Now it must be remembe' ey 
ll had been # mem orp 
=. rmetropol So ontac with men of letters ~ er business, 
receney ak members the professions, during aistinguished public 
career. —O. W. HoLmss- 
: See Goosk. - 
Cook.—Te cook one’s goose. et : ae 
1,—To cool one 8 heels—to be made to wait while paying 
some important personage. C. eae . Zo 
We cooled our heels (were kept waiting) ordinary intolerable 
hour.—G. A- SALA. me Be ne | 
A cool hundred (or any sum)—the large undred ie ei 
vie — in (very much deceived) there. 
wing ones were ty taken ee sts 
eal thers (the large sum of £100) > Sale pe 
Coot aa. cucumber—not agitatas i ae -s 
: “Never fear, Miss Nugent dear,” said Sit 3 encumber 


sce From} Count 
y.—To make copy of—to turn into manuscript for the printer. 


__ He would have made copy of his 
for which he would be eo of his mother’s grave (have written an article about it, 


easily annoyed. C. 
Hence the reputation he enjoyed of being something more than blunt-spo! 
being, in fact, a pretty good specimen of the perfervid Scotchman, cau ane 
& ated, supercilious, and a trifle too anxious to tread on people's corns. —Wa., Back. 
Corn-stalk—a name given to the children of A i i 
ustralian settlers, special! 
in New South Wales. F. aeone: 
x . : y 
~ Corn in Egypt—a plentiful supply of provisions. A familiar phrase bor- 
rowed from the Bible. F. 

ae » “ 

‘portal has arrived,” said the minister; “ there is corn in Egypt (plenty of 
~ Gorner.—7'o drive into a corner—to embarrass; to place in a position 
where escape is impossible. P. 

*‘T don’t want to act the constable,” said the farrier, driven into a corner (embar 
rassed) by this merciless reasoning, “ and there’ ' rd tell 
ee fiaaagamanaeny ing, “* an ere’s nO man can say it of me if he'd tell 

» The chief corner-stone—the most important support of anything. P. 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone (principal support). —Ephes. ti. 20. 


Oorpus.—Corpus vile—the subject of an experiment. P. Latin. 
Tt is a tedious process for the inquirer, still more so for the corpus vile of the inves- 
tigation (poor fellow who is subjected to these inquiries), whose weak brain soon tires. 
- Cotton.—To cotton to a person—to fawn upon him; to make advances 
tohim. §. 
I Mansfield’s maid says there's a grand title or something in the family. That's 
why she cottons to (fawns upon) her so, I suppose. 
A cotton lord—a wealthy Manchester manufacturer. C. 


-Couleur,—Coulewr de rose—rose colour ; highly flattering. C. French. 
‘When we begin to tint our final pages with couleur de rose, as in accordance with 
fixed rule we must do, we altogether extinguish our own powers of pleasing.—A. 
TROLLOPE. 
~ Counsel.—T7o keep one’s own counsel—to preserve a discreet silence. C. 
Old Sedley had kept his own counsel.—THACKERAY. 
 ™ Count.—7o count upon—to trust to; to look for with confidence. P. 
“Count upon me,” he added, with bewildered fervour.—R. L. STEVENSON. 


-* To count out—to declare the House of Commons adjourned because there 
are not forty members present. When the Speaker has his attention 
drawn to this fact, he must count the number present, and finding it 
“under forty, must declare the sitting over. Pi 


‘Adelina Patti made her début, May 14, 1861, when Mr, Punch counts out the House 
1 adjourns to Mr. Gye’s theatre,—Fortnightly Review, 1887. 


—w-4 


Countenance { 3 } 
Countenance.—To keep one countenance or in countenance—to lend 
moral support to. aes 


ora will be there to keep you countenance.—R. L. STEVENSON: th 
mn might as well be a West India planter, and we negroes,for anything he knows 
eases sey bas no more caro nor thought about ws than if we were SAS 
or the other world. Shame for him ! But there's too many to keep counten- 


ance.—Mania Eporworts. : 
~ To keep one’s countenance—to preserve one’s gravity; to refrain from 


“i . always to keep his countenance, 


“ To-morrow—Y' 
egg trary br Mr, Reginald Talbot's recitations before.—JAMES Pays. 


* To put out of countenance. 


Counter.—A counter-jumper 
shopman. r. a y 
« Ty’g a dreadful business of course, 
ead that impudent young counter jumper (hope ale 
nothing we can do, uncle? They re marri a Fae eee : 
country—to vise the reign dissolv 
oor es . ni a new election whether a certain 


is in order to ascerta! J 
Parliament » ware, 


See Pur. 
—a shopkeeper’s assistant; 


ke t keep it to ourselves. Con- 
ot ead); put I suppose there's 
‘Longman’s Magazirit, 


a retail dealer's 


To put oneself on one 8 


An outlaw W' 
asain ere ic effect. C- French. 
Coup.—Coup 4 thédtre—a dramatic ne " 
Perhaps he was not sorry to be ene ’ a bees 
the only person who could achieve a - oocasion. 
Coup déat—® sudden stroke of policy: ous 


The coup @état of 1952 laid the foundation re st : Ba, 
Coup de main—& sudden bold attack, wl vious proaches. 
oup 


French. scietilat ad coquetey snd 


a . 
nc de main (80! 


rs PUM) bad natn ja : —— as Coventry 75 
eo. a not merely, as the French say, the courage of his opinions.—J. : : ' sy 
Gab leedt bold to utter Hyndman lacks, Ui Gad oh leash ths nae ok Coventry.—To send to Coventry—to exclude from companionship 5 
e thinks),—Spectator, 1880, urage of his opinions have no dealings with. F. Sent to Coventry signifies “in disgrace 
or disfavour with one’s associates.” Mostly used by schoolboys, Who. 


—Of course—(a) co 

; mnected with ordinar ; 

P. y matters ; unimport- inflict the punishment frequent 
j In fact that solemn assembly, @ levy 


After a few words of 
Sage course, they sallied 
into the street.—Diokens, captain of the school had got up and given out that any 
who should thenceforth appeal to a master, without having first gone to some pre- 
should be thrashed publicly, and sent to Coven- 


aia 
—(b) naturally. P. ; 
ae positor and laid the case before him, 
try. -Huones. J 

were laid for so many—dinner was prepared for 80 


Fi 


Si challenge,” cried the 
“on, Dees marquis jo; _ « 
Oh, of course” (naturally), said his daugh ge. —_ I back the gentleman.” 

ter.—C. Reape. - Cover.— Jovers 


course—in regular ord 
: me BP. 
_,, You will receive the other numbers of th ; many guests. C, 
_ their publication arrives). @ journal in course (when the due time for i Covers were laid for four.—THACKEEAY. 
In due course—at the proper time. P. » Qrab.—To catch a crab—to be struck with the handle of the oar in ~ is 
When the boys got promotion, aie : rowing and to fall backwards. C. This accident occurs if the oar be 
ons, to buy books—Beaaxr in due course (at the proper time), left too long in the per pret e a pee be catching a 
agen .—T'0 bring i I thonght you were afraid of cal e wrong one, W : : 
at - But in the Sokaapel court—to adduce as an authority. P. crab, wouldn't it? Besant. : 4 
Se Se previdena) a. Sree eee Wie hemnghe Sato eoaeh Cone Crack.—To crack a crid— to break into a house with the i kee 
Courte: v0) : ame 6 robbing it. S. A burglar’s phrase. 
5 i ane med by the family of b ‘The captain had been their pal (companion), and while they were all three cracking 
= a noble, and a crib, had, with unexampled — — one 
self a burglar when 3 once n —BEsANT. 


‘Any man calls him 
‘ 


_ granted to them by social custom, but not of any legal value. Thus 
4 ’ 
tle—to drink in @ friendly way- F. 


a the eldest son of th 
; e Duke of Devonshire is M. : 
Marquis of Hartington in 
To crack a bot 
He was always ready to crack a pottle (drink) with a friend. 


ae aw. ag aes ’ 
See: hs chieet aon of - commoner, he sits in the House of x son ie htahlye | 
DET s ths sides eon of on = is allowed the courtesy-title | To crack up anything—to praise it highly. *- 2 eae | 
peers are allowed the co earl, that pf viscount. Younger sons of ! iTven don't object to my eracking uP the icomemmnetin dS Be 
urtesy-title of lord or honourable, and the ~ A crack hand—one who is expert; aD adept. F. 
hand ery clever) at entertaining children. oie 
He is a crack (wv world; to make a small ; 


dav ' ighters that of lady or honourable. 
To crack a crust—to get along fairly well in the 


Cousin. —Cousin Betsy—a half-witted person. C. ; 
; but sufficient income. F. : 
To crack a tidy crust—to be sccesful in fe; to make « comet, 


'o call cowsins—to claim relationship. C. ee insta: i once) —LEwss- 
new house is to have nothi os po : 
Pope hla sshine iegtido about it, nor pretend to call cousins i po Jack inns grimy it mer meer gol 
f 2; good 
aansion Creature comfort— “'C. an 


i th 
food and clothing, and other 
For the first time her own 
pared with the soft 
the new-comer.— BESANT. 


in Michel or Michael—the nickname gi 
ota agli given to a German, as ‘ 
to an Englishman and “ Brother Jonathan ” to an presets, ” 


were truly the days for Cousin Michael, correspo 
old colonial times” of New England.—Anon. aie 5 wneeenk ee 


codte—at any cost. P. French. 
n into the same mistakes as the proprietress of the Nouvelle 
t desire i abuse and vilify codte que coate (at all 


‘Oredat.—Credat Judaus—a phrase implying disbelief, C, Latin, 
The quotation is from Horace—Credat Jucieus Apella, “ Apella the 
Jew may believe it!” (but no one else will). 


__ Would they for a mothent dare to hold up to public ridicule and contempt th 
persons to whom they owe admittance within the charmed circle ? Greet Poon 
5 Such incomparable baseness is simply incredible.—Edinburgh Review, 1887, 

OF at 


Creeps.—7o give one the creeps—to cause one to shudder. F. 
:: They gaye me the creeps, the whole lot of them, and that’s a fact,—H. R. Haaearn, 
 Crispin.—A son or knight of St. Crispin—a shoemaker. C. 


Here the loyal shoomaker sat merrily hammering at his last, regardless of the 

shadows on the wall, and of the eerie associations of his little box, which 

at one time in its career served the office of a dead-house in connection with the 

hospital, The officer had nothing for the knight of St. Crispin, and after interchang- 

ing salutations with him the company proceeded on their way, leaving him still 
singing on his stool.—Scotsman, 


* Crocodile. —Crocodile tears—hypocritical tears shed by an unfeeling 
person. P, 


And George did chief mourner. I suppose he blubbered freely; he always could 
blubber freely when a lad. I remember how he used to take folks in as a lad, and 


then laugh at them; that’s why they called him “Crocodile” at school.—H. R. 
Haaaarp, 
He (Lord Lovat) laid all the blame of the Frasers’ rising upon his son, saying, with 
4 tears, that he was not the first who had an undutiful son.—G. A. Sana. 


> Crooked.—A crooked sixpence—a lucky thing; a talisman. P. It used 
to be considered lucky for one to carry about a crooked sixpence on 
his person. 
You've got the beauty, and I’ve got the luck; so you must keep me by you for your 
crooked sixpence (to bring you good luck),—Grorer Exror. 
Orop.—To crop out—to appear above the surface. In geology, inclined 
. 8strata which appear above the surface are said to crop out. P. 
The prejudice of the editor of the newspaper against America crops out (displays 
itself) in everything he writes.— Hiogo News, 1887. 
- To crop up—(a) to rise in different places unexpectedly. C. 
He did not, he said, want to have mushroom watering-places cropping up under 
his nose.—Good Words, 1887. 
—(b) to happen or appear unexpectedly. C. 


So bitter is this feeling that it crops up in all public meetings.—Spectator, Mar. 
81, 1888. 
- But curious complications were to crop up yet.—Mrs. Henry Woop. 


C .—T'o come a cropper—to get a fall; to tumble at full length ; 
to meet with a sudden collapse. F. 


came a cropper yesterday while out riding. 

1 Spegeatie lin i oaers wed practically decided the fate of the minis- 
try, Punch completed its allegory by another cartoon, in which the horse and its 
rider lay thrown and prone on the other side of the hedge, with the legend, “Come 
a cropper.”—Justin M‘Carray. 


enn Speme merrier 
Cross.—7'o cross swords—to have a duel. C. ae 


Cross cm) 


Richard would soon have crossed swords with the spark had any villany 
been afloat.—G. A. Sana. 

‘To cross the hand with silver. Fortune tellers, who in bene and ~ 
countries are most frequently of gipsy race, begin pine 
having their hands crossed with a silver coin. They pretend 
is an indispensable preliminary to divination. poe 

He went on his way with the grenadier, a sweep, so Po ace bgwae mye 
enpestenate that he should cross her hand with silver, in 


—G. A. SALA. 
+ fortane that he was to wed. saan 
ee ae no sooner appeared, than my girls came running 


shilling a-plece to cross her hand with silver. —GoLDsMITH. 
air; dishonest. 8. Opposed to on the square. 


—unf 
On the cross—un! “ 


Crow.—Crow’s feet _the wrinkles which age or trouble 


about the eyes. C. 
Years had told upon George mor 
were no touches of gray in the flam 
skered crow’ 
rombling of the hand, a 
HAGGaRp. : 
i Jeasant. §. American. 
+ is excessively unple! 4 poo: 
eee eras phage emblem of contention ; as Hudibras says 
0) 
ie « yf not, resolve before we go a5 
That you and I must pull a crow. a 
i Errors, iis 
The same idea is suggested in Comedy of s 


«yell pluck a crow together. — ti 2, ie 


much the 
Its origin is too wives 

ing the late rebe r s diac 
sar sg heard the late G@ F: Disos y 


humorist, n pai 
soldier; and I also heard it from Cap’ 


.—A private in one 0 at 
ag ole and unfortunately shot & 


d to 
Janter, who happene ‘ 
cotucky hunter had rested 


crow, or die. ’ 
part of his distasteful al gun and get of ~— turned 


ell; here, his eat 
bare’ ee ‘us he got the piece ok «Now, you 
soldier, y levelli g it at plan 
the tables 
4 


Gb Gowyr Til.shoot yeu on the > leg 
spot.” There 

the thing was done. In a few days (ies gliiinc had cooesion 
ae camp, and as the soldier recognized him, one of the officers 
qu oo. you know that man?” “Oh, yes,” replied the planter ; 
we : together last week.”—New York Correspondent Troy 


To have a crow to pluck with any one—to have some fault to find with 
one; to have a matter requiring explanation. C. 

_ Thave a crow to pluck with (a matter which I wan 

; t explained 

‘want to know why he sent the messenger off with an never poser fhm ag pcs 
There Bis ae ues sg aoa Bl all John Prior—who could help feeling 

astonish and fluency hich 8 

b the two houses. —Saran Tyrier. e oe ee ee 

Ah, Master George, I have a crow to pluck with you.—Fronence Mannyar. 


As the erow flies—dir ectly ; without any dev jation from the straigh 
, 
y Fg ht line 


He went, as the crow flies (in a straight line), over the stubb! edge- 
sides, never pausing to draw breath.—Mrs, OLrrmayr. eee ee 


To crow over—to triumph over; to be exultant towards. C. 


The colonel, instantly divining the matter, and secretly flattering himself, and 
to crow over Polly (prove that he was more knowing than Polly), said, 
to help him out, “ Aha, you rogue, I knew it."—Harper’s Magazine, 1886, ; ‘ 


> Ory.—T7o cry of—to retreat from a bargain ; to refuse to carry out an 
engagement, C. 


Osborne will cry off now, I suppose, since the family is smashed.—Ta 

: , A |. ~THACKERAY. 

ae Miss Huntly and Miss Joy having consented to take part in the expedition, Admiral 
_ and Mrs. Greenwood promptly cried off from it.—Good Words, 1337. 


To ery cupboard—to be hungry. F. 


“Madam, dinner’s upon the table.” 
_ “Faith I’m glad of it; my belly began to cry cupboard.”—Swrrr. 


“4 To cry quits. See Quits. 
To ery over spilt milk—to spend time in useless regrets. C. 


__ ‘What’s done, Sam, can’t be helped ; there is no use in crying over spilt milk (indulg- 
__ ing in unavailing regrets).—Hatisunron. ” 


Twas to take t 

Sa and so cried up (praised), as 

cry *wolf”—to raise a false alarm. P. A phrase taken from one 

AEsop's Fables. A shepherd boy, who watched a flock of sheep 
village, called out, ‘Wolf! wolf!” When his neighbours 

to help him, he laughed at them for their pains. The wolf, 

-, did truly come at last. Then the shepherd boy called out 


\ 


+ 


[7m] 


in earnest for help, but no one paid any attention to 
had got accustomed to it, and despised it. He lost 
flock. : ha 
Oudgel.—7'o take up the cudgels on behalf of another—to Galea ED 
warmly. P. ; 
On my showing him the correspondence, Delane immediately took up the endgels- 

for the widow (espoused the widow's cause).—Blackwood's Magasine, 1886. oie 
T'o cudgel one’s brains—to make a painful effort to remember. C. 


Cu thy brains no more about it. SHAKESPEARE. 
Coe A caged wx beatae to ask of what faith, what prineiple these monsters 


be the bol —G. J, WayTe-MELVILLE. 
mire did sen aes to cudgel his brains long, for by-and-by Miss Huntly said hesi- 


tatingly, “ I have heard a ramour that everything has been left to your brother. Is 
it trae?” —W. E. Nora. 


to give a hint; to furnish an opportunity. P. hes) 
stage, is the catch-word, from which an 


Cue.—To give the cue— 
cue, in the parlance of the 


actor knows where his part comes in. 
‘This admission gave the cue to Todhunter (gave Todhunter an op a 
up his parable and launch out into one of his effusive tions b 


works.—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Cui.—Cui bono ?—to whom will it d 
For the last generation or two & feeling 
of the custom.—THOMAS Harpy. 


Cum.—Cum grano salis—with a grain of salt; 


P. Latin. 
se tment tb abn com groove eth 8 SEES e 
Cup.—His cup runs over—he has more than enough. P. phrase — 


borrowed from the Bible (Ps. xxiii.). = 
that Biver 

do not know exactly what it was 

a. scaly books the camel's back, but made the cup 

to cause his ). Besant. 


In one’s cups—intoxi 
He had often signified, 
in seeing her married to one 


o any good? F. Latin. 
of Cui bono? had led to the discontinuance 


cated. P. Joasure he proposed i 
tn his cups (when drinking hard), the Fst : 


of the richest men in the county. pa 
affection springing from 9p : 


true, 
A cupboard love — din few.—NARES 


2 of Cain. Cain, for the murder of his brother Abel 
to be a wanderer and vagabond on the earth. : 
. in the provinces, as if with the of 
opie a hee, curse of Cain upon their heads, came, one 
of Scotland—a name given to the playing-card called the nine 
diamonds—the winning card in a gambling game which rui 
Ly Scottish families. C. . _— 
in, —Curtain lectures—private admonitions given by @ wife to her 
te | C. The phrase, though of earlier origin, is immortalized 
: the celebrated Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, by Douglas Jerrold, 
published in the columns of Punch, 1845, Curtains = bed-curtaina, 
the lectures being delivered at night. 
Beside what endless brawls by wives are bred, 
B ; ‘The curtain lecture makes a mournful bed.—Drypen. 
iz aaah are falls—the performance closes; the scene comes to an 
aoe 0. 
--Fere the conversation ought to have ended; the curtai 
2 What followed was so tice sen ae omclig : sg nena meena: 
Out.—7o cut in—to make a remark before another speaker has finished ; 
é throw in a remark suddenly. F. 
_ “Worked in the flelds summers, and went to school winters: regulation thing?” 
fete ‘Bartley out in.—W. D. Howes. 
re To cut one’s lucky or one’s stick—to run away } to go offina hurry. 8. 
Jeremiah grinned, his eyes glittered. “I'm in luck’s way,” he said; “and now, 
mother, give me a glass of brandy and water, and I'll cut my lucky.”—B. L. 
_-FarsEon. : . 
~ To cut off with a shilling—to leave a small sum asa legacy. P. 
“ia sful testators used to leave the disinherited one a shilling, that he might not 
ne able to say he had been inadvertently omitted, and it was all a mistake.—CHARLES 


“Reape. 
Y’m such a good-natured brother, you know I might get you turned out of 
house and home, and cut off with a shilling (disinherited) any day.—Grones Extor. 


cut one short—to interrupt another while speaking. P. 
"Pom pulled himself together, and began an explanation; but the colonel ent him 
: (interrupted him).—Harper’s Magazine, 1886. 
or to cut dead —to refuse to recognize an acquaintance in 
ie 


dcut her dearest friend (pass her dearest friend without recognition) if 
“befell her, or the world turned its back (society frowned) upon her.— 


ras ts eos thor ones ws a 
live in as great style and cut as grand were entitled to 
Satie —Alsers Raoairone. 0 dak on og eee 


Thus the humble artisan and his elephant cut a greater dash eT 
and mountebanks and quacks, hs secant os eS ee “ 


quarrel. F. 
He'll cat up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking together without bim.—Dickeys, 
\ To be cut up—to be distressed. C. ihe 
Poor master ! he was awfully eut up (sorry) at having to leave you. 
‘Well then, of course, I was awfully cut up (in great affliction). T was wild.— 
©. Reape. 
To cut one’s eye-tecth—to become knowing; to learn how to cheat 
another man. S. 
‘Them ‘ere fellers (those fellows there—Scotsmen) cut their eye-teeth (learned crafty 
ways) afore they ever sot foot in this country (America), I expect.—HALIBURTON. 
The cut of one’s jib—one’s rig, OF personal appearance ; the peculiarities 
of one’s dress and walk. 8. A sailor’s phrase. 
T inew him for a parson by the eut of is jib (his sppearsnee) 


Cut and come again—a hospitable phrase, signifying that there is 
plenty for all guests. C. Jane Carlyle uses the expression in one of 
her letters. 4 
eit coos aguin (profane hosp) wa the order Un eve SESE is 
all the proceedings that evening). 7 
% speedy fashion. BR 


There was a k i 
spread that he who 
to Alexander the Great, who cu 
«Tis thus we loose our knots.” 
Decision by a majority is « mode of cottns 
which cannot be untied.—Sm . C. io 
~~ To cut the ground from under one—to leave one in an illogical. position, 
with no reasonable argument in his favour. F- al 
Tout the ground from under him (made his antenable), by proving that : 
ap gat the Fron ah he relied contained an important Si Bk: 


~ To cut out—to supplant ; 
In a few weeks some fellow from the West 
rotten rent-roll and eut all us city men out, 
‘Miss Grogram, who was engaged to 
(THACKERAY. Ly 


a knot (promptly solving # ditiealty) 


curse of Cain. Cain, for the murder of his brother Abel, 
eA aneigia ed to be a wanderer and vagabond on the earth. 
ee in the provinces, as if with the of Cain 
saat pie to miserable ends.—Frovpr, ey ee eee ee Oe 
l e curse of Scotland—a name given to the playing-card called the nine 
eos diamonds—the winning card in a gambling game which ruined 
many Scottish families. C. 
— Cur —Curtain lectures—private admonitions given by a wife to her 
va C. The phrase, though of earlier origin, is immortalized 
in the celebrated Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lectures, by Douglas Jerrold, 
E published in the columns of Punch, 1845. Curtains = bed-curtains, 
the lectures being delivered at night. 
: Beside what endless brawls by wives are bred, 
me The curtain lecture makes a mournfu) bed.—Drypey. 
larg in jfalls—the performance closes; the scene comes to an 
es end, 0, 
__ Here the conversation ought to have ended; the curtain ought to fall at this point. 
‘What followed was weak—very weak.—Brsanr. 
t,—Zo cut in—to make a remark before another speaker has finished ; 
o throw in a remark suddenly. F. 
_ “Worked in the fields summers, and went to school winters : ti ” 
Bartley cut in.—W. D. Hownuts. —_ spaep 2 
To cuit one’s lucky or one’s stick—to run away ; to go off ina hurry. 8. 
Bo emiah grinned, his eyes glittered. “I'm in luck’s way,” he said; “and now, 
er, give me a glass of brandy and water, and I'll cut my Incky.”—B. L. 


Kt cut off with a shilling—to leave a small sum as a legacy. P. 

__ Spiteful testators used to leave the disinherited one a shilling, that he might not 
be able to say he had been inadvertently omitted, and it was all a mistake,—OuAnLis 
ay es 


~ Because I’m such a good-natured brother, you know I might get you turned out of 
ve sand home, and cut off with a shilling (disinherited) any day.—Gronor Exsor. 
cut one short—to interrupt another while speaking. P. 

Tom pulled himself together, and began an explanation; but the colonel cut him 
"short (interrupted him).—Harper’s Magazine, 1850. 

> cut or to cut dead—to refuse to recognize an acquaintance in 
s would cut her dearest friend (pass her dearest friend without recognition) if 
) befell her, or the world turned its back (society frowned) upon her.— 


e, a dash, or a dido—to make oneself prominent; to do 


was all this while only the butler, who, in his master's ab- 


‘attract notice, The last is a slang phrase, the two first 


“ To cut up rough—to resent any treatment; to show a disposition a 


“ To be cut up—to be distressed. C. 


With this sum they thought, to use their own expression, they w ig 
live in as great style and cut as grand were enitied to 
woulbdhire Mins, Boao @ dash as any of the first families in Mon- 


Thus the humble artisan and his elephant cut a greater dash than tigers, 
and mountebanks and quacks, and drew more money.—READS, a 


quarrel. F, 
He'll cut up so rough, Nickleby, at our talking together without him.—Dicegns. 


Poor master | he was awfully cut up (sorry) at having to leave you. 
‘Well then, of course, I was awfully cut up (in great affliction). I was wild — 
©. Reape. 
To cut one’s eye-teeth—to become knowing; to learn how to cheat 
another man. §&. 
‘Them ‘ere fellers (those fellows there—Scotsmen) cut their eye-teeth (learned crafty 
ways) afore they ever sot foot in this country (America), I expect.—HALIBURTON. ‘ 
The cut of one’s jib—one’s rig, or personal appearance ; the peculiarities | 
of one’s dress and walk. S, A sailor's phrase. ie 
I knew him for a parson by the out of his jib (his appearance). ? 


Cut and come again—a hospitable phrase, signifying that there is 
plenty for all guests. C. Jane Carlyle uses the expression in one of — 
her letters. 

Cut and come again (a profase hospitality) was the order of the evening (marked 

all the proceedings that evening). ee 2 
“To cut the (Gordian) knot—to solve & difficulty in a y fashion. Sr 
: There ci a ook tet by a Phrygian peasant, about which the report 


that he who unloosed it should be king of Asia. Tt was shown 
ee ho cut it in two with his sword, saying, 


(promptly solving a difficulty) i 


“. To cut the ground from under one—to leave one in an illogical position, — a 
with no reasonable argumen' = 


In a few weeks some fellow from the factor sin 


rotten rent-roll and cut all us city men 
Hise rogram, who was actualy engaged to Folie 
‘THACKERAY. 


To cut ones throat—to act so a to ruin onesell 
it all now: he had let the old man die 

Fane name tHe had let im dieg ie had ffeobaarV 

ae sown thon Flned Mise B Moms. Aton mn 


Dab [. s2= 1 Damocles 
ea 
Cut and thrust—keen ; forcible. P. 


That is the way of doing business—a cut-and-thrust style, 
Scott's style when his blood was up.—Proressor soothe , 


To cut and run—to go off quickly ; to run off immediately. 8, 


Thus spake Bavaria’s scholar king, 
Prepared to cut and run: 
“T’ve lost my throne, lost everything, 
» I'm undone.” 
Epigram quoted in “ Quarterly Review," 1887, 
I must cut and run, whatever happens.—G. J. Wayre-Metviuie. 


without any flourish ; 


To draw cuts—to decide a matter by drawing papers of unequal length, 
presented so as to have the same appearance: equivalent to tossing 


mp P. 
‘yj They drew cuts who should go out of the room. 


D 


Dab,—A regular dab at anything—very skilful in anything. 8S. 
“T'm a regular dab at figures, you know,” said Jeremiah to his mother.—B, L. 
FARrJEon. 
- Daggers.—T7o look or speak daggers-—to glare at; to gaze upon with 
animosity. P. 
There he sits, abaft (behind) the mainmast, looking daggers at us (glaring angrily 
upon us),—C, Reape. 
I will speak daggers to her; but will use none.—Saakesreare: Hamlet. 
At daggers drawn—bitterly hostile. P. 


Lord Shelburne had always desired to keep the Bedfords at a distance, and had 
been at daggers drawn with (bitterly hostile to) them, ever since their introduction 
into the Government.—TREVELYAN. 


~ 


~ Damn.—T7o damn with faint praise—to condemn anything by praising 
it very slightly. P. 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne... . 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer.—Pors. 
For the first hour all had been compliment, success, and smiles; presently came 
the buts, and the hesitated objections, and the damning with faint praise.—Mania 
Eporwortn, 


4 Damocles.—The sword of Damocles—a sword suspended by a single 
thread, and ready to descend and kill the person sitting below it. I os 
See Sworp. 


So they laugh and love, and are to all appearance blissfully content through the 
morning hours, and descend to breakfast (but for that sword of Damocles suspended 


7 


Damon 
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over their heads) as happy in their mutual affection as ever were Eve and Adam | 

first presented to each other.—FLornENcE Marryar, — 
+ Damon.—Damon and Pythias—swom friends, P, The classical name 

of Pythias is Phintias. He offered to die for his friend Damon. 

“Such unselentific balderdash,” added the doctor, flushing 
“ would have estranged Damon and Pythias.”—R. L. Srevenson. — 

Dance,—7'o dance attendance on—to pay assiduous court to. P. A 
phrase used in contempt. 

Welcome, my lord; I dance attendance (wait obsequiously) here.—SHAKESPEARE. 

But he lives in town as a rule when he is not dancing attendance on Lady Swans- 
down.—Fiorexce MARRYAT. 

To dance, and pay the piper—to labour to amuse, and have the expense 
of the entertainment besides. F. 

I'll either teach in the school once a week, or give you a subscription; but I am not 
going both to dance and pay the piper (give my services for nothing, and pay other 
performers). 

To dance upon nothing—to get hanged. 8S. 

If you do not take care, you will soon dance upon nothing (be executed), 

To lead a person a dance or a pretty dance—to cause him unnecessary 
trouble. F. 
You gave me the wrong address, and have led mo a pretty dance (caused me much 
needless search). ; 
Dander.—To get one’s dander up—to grow angry ; to lose one’s tem- 
per. 5S. Dander = dandriff, scurf on the head. 
“ don’t understand such language,” said Alden, for he was fairly riled (irritated) 
and got his dander up (lost his temper),—HALIBURTON. 
Darby.—Darby and Joan—a happy ca couple devoted to each other. 
, ° cters in a popu 
i : oy aa pies but I'll be ae (devoted wife), I promise. —GorpsarTB, 
o ’ i 
- Dark.—A dark horse—a competitor about whose chance of winning 
the world knows nothing. ©. A sporting phrase. 
after 
7 I was dipped pretty deep, and duns ® but a dark horse 
Pages put the pot on (betted heavily on the favourite horse) 
won,—C, READE. 
To keep another in the dark—to keep 
She was now resolved to keep Harriet no 
To keep dark about anything—to 


Tf you will (fight me), I'll keep 
HALIBURTON. 


_ Darken.—To darken another's 


pe ae 
ea tunanenapie ecards ta cet SR SERE Es 


shall never darken your door again.—C. R 


him in ignorance of an event. 

longer in the dark (in ignorance). 
secrecy about it. ©. 

dark about it (never speak about our fight) — 


“door—to cross the threshold of Bis 


Keep my bones from Davy Jones (death) —Popular Song. 


Davy Jones's locker—the place where dead men go. A common expres- 
sion with sailors. It is also used for the sea, the common receptacle 
__ of everything thrown overboard. 
I tell thee, Jack, thou'rt free; 
r 2 facade oo. A, — Pe ee ee 
i! aa @ buccaneer has made his exit, and so has his fleree brother the pirate. That 
Bs a flag has —— — and stowed away by Davy Jones in his 
‘Day.—To have had one’s day—to be past one’s prime ; to be no longer 
in the el to be old-fashioned ; to be discarded for something 
newer. C. 


“Old Joe, sir,” said the major, “was a bit of a favourite quarter : 
Joe has had his day.”—Dicxens. — Sahar 


_ Every dog has his day. See Doa. 


the corresponding day of last or next week. P. 


Let us go this day week—to-day is Thursday—that is, let us go next Thursday. 
Almost on that day year (the corresponding day of the last year) it (the House of 
Commons) had been cheering Pitt while he declaimed against the folly of a Hano- 
_verian war.—MACAULAY. 


 Marocco alone yet bars the way, and Marocco’s days are practically numbered.— 
1833. 


9 carry the day—to be victorious ; to win a victory. P. 
«Tt was the ery of “free education” that carried the day (won the victory). 


of grace—a day allowed by the law before money is called in, or 
th law is put in execution, Three days of grace are generally allowed 
=e the payment of a bill beyond the date actually mentioned in the 


paper. Thus a bill in which payment is promised on the 1st Novem- 


eh ‘is duly paid on the 4th. 


day after the fair—too late to see anything. ©. 
have arrived a day after the fair (too late to see what you wished), Your 


-To throw daylight upon—to reveal ; to display to view. P. 
ent, the mystery and the wrong being played out at Caromel’s 


| daylight thrown upon it,—Mns. ‘Woon, 


i 


French. 
She used to treat him a little de haut en bas.—C. Reape. 


De trop—in the way ; not wanted ; superfluous. C. French. 
To tarn a young lady out of her own drawing-room without assigning any reason — 
for it, except that she is de trop (her presence is not wished for), is a very difficult 
operation. —Jamms Pay. : 
De rigueur—strictly required. P. French. 


His face was rather soft than stern, charming than grand, pale than flushed ; his 
nose, if a sketch of his features be de rigueur for a person of his pretensions, was 
artistically beautiful enough to have been worth doing in marble by a sculptor not 
over-basy.—Tuomas Haxpy. 


De (Latin).—De jure—legal ; having the sanction of law. P. Latin. 


~ De facto—real; having actual possession, P. Latin. 
believe, im: ble to find, from the Himalayas to Mysore, » single 
Cans wt dich waa at once a Government de facto and » Government dé jure 


MACAULAY. 
= Demortuis nil nisi bonum—say only what is good of the dead. P. Latin. 


The proverb of de mortuis is founded on humbug.—A. TROLLOPE. 


~ De novo—from a new point; afresh. Latin. 
Let us clear the stage, and begin de novo (afresh). 
Dead.— Dead drunk—stupified with liquor. C. 


be 
has finely observed that a man is not to 
he ites on the floor and stretches out his arms and legs 0 


8. WARREN. 
The dead-letter office—the department in the post-office where unclaimed 
letters are kept. P. ee ts 
T took tt for granted Ubat it found ths way to the dead-leter ON sticking ~d 
up across a pane in the postmaster’s window at Huntingdon whole town ; 
pA and it a love-letter MARIA mg goer 
May not these wanderers of whom I speak : 
any proper address at all! Where is our letter 


To pull the dead horse—to work for wages 
Dead as a herring or 04 @ door. 


The herring is a fish which dies i = 
“phey caught him at work, and gave a 
more fool he for being canght. Hore is to bis 
“Ugh! What! is he—is he— 
“Dead asa herring.” —C. ae 
Z old king 
5 eat Ae ane oe” -SUAKESPRARE : 9 Henry IV. - 
‘fruittrait dais to the eye, bat crumbling ( 
See APPLE OF Sopom. 
e Dead Sea, 8° 


ee 
a mysterious influence of a dead person whom on 
‘injured. P, An old superstition of this kind still lingers. — 
She must have been led, he thought, to his office by the dead 
mes Rolfe was not a superstitious person, but mie pa poewnch a mag se 
well that dead people do constantly visit evil-doers with curses and bring trouble 
upon them, especially when they have dealt wickedly with wards.—Brsawr, 
a dead hand—said of land or property held b rpora 
Y a coi tion (f 
_ example, the Church) and not by a personality. Latin, in nae 
A aa letter—something no longer in force; a rule never attended 
See rar snes ready money wes soon s dead! letter (soon fell tuto dienes), 
A dead-head—a person who obtains entrance into an entertainment 
without paying; asponger. C. 
Poor, hopelessly abandoned loaf: 5 
eat se ne ene ot tte 
= A dead-heat —a contest where it is impossible to decide who is 
‘ victor, C. 


He was up in a moment; but he was alread: la , and alth 
the difference, it was a dead-heat, and they ae anno tendo a hong mm 
” Dead beat—thoroughly exhausted. C. 
> I could not move from the spot. I was what I believe seldom really happens 
to any man—dead beat, body and soul.—C. Reapg. . 

Dead man’s part—in law, the portion of an intestate person’s movables 
beyond the share which goes by right to his wife and children. A 
technical phrase. 

Dead men—empty bottles. F. 


Lord Smart, Come, John, bring me a fresh bottle. 
Colonel. Ay, my lord; and, pray, let him carry off the dead men, as we say in 
the army (meaning the empty bottles).—Swrrr. 

Dear.—Dear me! oh dear! or simply, dear /—an exclamation of sur- 
_ prise, commiseration, or weariness, according to the tone in which it 
 isuttered. C. 
“Did you ever have your likeness taken, Harriet ?” said she. 
“Oh dear! no—never.” (An exclamation of surprise.) 
- “You haven't got an egg upon you, Mrs. Bormalack, have you? Dear me! (how 
surprising !) one in your lap. Actually in a lady’s lap!” —Busanv. 
— Death.—To do to death—to kill. P. 
‘This morning a boy of fifteen was done to death by Mr. Hawes.—C. Reape. 


themselves were mostly gable-roofed, with latticed windows, which 


‘ 


- 


served excellently to exclude the light, and which gave a blank and 
to the edifices, as though they were weary to death of the view over the 
Crank RUSSELL, 5 
To the death—fatally. 
He was wounded to the death (fatally). 
\ At death's door—very near dying; on the point of expiring. P. é 
Greaves had taken her marriage to heart, and had been at death's door (very 
dangerously ill) in London.—C. Rave. 
In at the death—present at the final act of any exciting series of events. 
C. The phrase is borrowed from fox-hunting. 
Death on anything—having a great inclination for anything; skilful 


sure in performance. F. 


President Garfield. 
He will be the death of . 
in a joking way. ae 
tared at him for a second or two in silence, then, stepping i 
Phe oge sictrpas drew to the door, and stood outelde, ee ee ym y 
* Mr. —Mr. "Titmouse, you'll be the death of me (kill me ‘ eg 
you will!” gasped Mrs. Squallop, jl 
— Debt.—To pay the debt of nature—to di 
Deliri iri dreadf 
um.—Delirium tremens—® 
J drinking. P. Also known as D.T. and 
I am an Englishman, and proud of it, and 
except delirium tremens.—C. READE. 2 
~- (Demand.—/” demand—much sought after, 
Pet rabbits are greatly in demand (sought after) just now. 
— (On demand—when asked for. P. 
He sent me a bill payable on demand ans al a 
Depend.—Depent upon it—you may be certain; I assure 
“Tf so,” returned he, « depend upon it you 
—GoLpsMITH. 
wit 
uce,— Play the deuce 
= eal among the Brigantes, 


me—he will cause me to die. F. Generally used — 


e. P. See Pay. 


[ 88 ] Devil 


on the Roman stage by the descent of a » by a mechanical con- 
trivance, who bears them off in safety. ih _ 


Where, in this case, were we to look for the deus ez machina 
father's vow and sever the daughter's chains by one happy stroke ?—Ww, EB. Nornts, 
Devil.—The devii’s advocate—the person in an eccl 
gracious office of opposing the 


The Latin form of the word is 
advocatus diaboli tried to throw 


powers of the proposed saint, 


who should fulfil the 


esiastical assembly 
canonization of some 
advocatus diaboli, The 
doubt on the sanctity and miraculous 


; In the following extract devil's ad. 
vocate signifies ‘one who tries to prove the e 


Hie ‘ xistence of unpleasant 
‘) qualities ” ;— 

| i 4 Mill was one of the sternest and most rigid representatives of that northern race 
} i! se which, notwithstanding the very different qualities which make it illustrious, has so 
ii continued to retain its conventional reputation for harshness and coldness that we 
it are almost forced to believe there must be some truth in the imputation There 
ni would be so if the devil's advocate could produce many such men as James Mill to 
fi counterbalance Scott and Mackintosh as specimens of the character of their country- 
Hi men.—Mrs, OLieHanr, 


i > Devil take the hindmost—the one who is last must suffer. 


Cc. 
i Mr. Eames was very averse to the whole theory of competition. The “ devil take 
Hi then go on to explain that hindmost 


and that, in this way, the devil got the 


iH the hindmost” scheme he called it, and would 
ty) candidates were often the best gentlemen, 
i hindmost.—A. Trot.orr. 

i Away we went, “Pug” ahead, “Growler” and ‘ 
Ht his brush, and the devil take the hindmost, Well 
him in about a hundred yards.—O, Reape. 


i ~ The devit to pay—a heavy sum to pay back ; very se 


“Gaylad” scarce twenty yards from 
, of course we made sure of catching 


rious consequences, F, 
ut And now Tom is come back, and there will be the devil to pay.—Brsanr. 

i “There will be the devil to pay at the hall,” said Paston. “You don't pump out 
i a mine for a trifle, and with all that building on hand.”—Mnrs, E. Lywn Liwron. 
t 
j 


Devil's luck—great good fortune ; astonishing luck. F. 
! i Mark my words, Gride: you won't have to pay his annuity very long. You have 
the devil's luck in bargains always,— Dickens, 
The devil. A phrase used to contradict a statement that has just been 
made, or to express dissent from it. S. 
“Ym Paddy Luck, and it’s meself (myself) will sell the baste (beast) for twelve 
pounds, and divil a ha'penny less” (not one halfpenny under that sum).—C, READE. 
The devil was sick, the devil a monk would be; 
The devil got well, the devil a monk was he.—Old Rhyme. 


Exp.—The devil, being sick, resolved to become a monk, but when he recovered 
he was anything but a monk. 


A devil of a temper—a very bad temper. F. 


Mrs, Churchill had no more heart than a stone to people in general, and a devil of 
a temper (very bad temper).—Muss Ausrey. 


Between the devil and the deep sea—between two menacing dangers. P. 


_ Rupert’s position was desperate: his friends had forsaken him; he was caught 
between the devil and the deep sea.—G@entleman’s Magazine, 1886. 


Diamond { 89 J 


To whip the devil round the post—to evade rules or provisions, C. 


asserted, j round the 
indeed, in some quarters that the devil might be whipped 

wieniin Convention (provisions of the Tientsin Convention might pt 
persuading Korea to cede the Nanhow group to China —Japan Mail, 1887. 


il-may-care—reckless ; heedless. C. 

i I once had the honour of being on intimate terms with a mute, Pp gow 
life and off duty, was as comical and jocose a little fellow as ever chirped 
devil-may-care (reckless) song.—D1cKEns. 

— Give the devil his due—allow even the worst man credit for what he does 
yell. P. . 
igor Brooke was a straightforward and just a ts respecter 
persons, and always anxious to give the devil his due.—W. a 
To beat the devil's tattoo—to drum with the fingers on a 
atable. P. See Tarroo. as ee 
Diamond.—A rovgh diamond—a person bye — 
who possesses good qualities of mind and 3 in 5 ee 
Loreen einen 
and he did not know how a | 
}~ Diamond cut diamond—a phrase used when sharp person outwits 


another. P. tremely clever men, and hitherto English 
The Irish leaders are ex’ 


wil Kk 
in a blundering, dull. pon 
ae ty ee peace cut pr oe prego ee aril 
Oxobe! eir difference of years, ~— game 
eapapeeroaee ‘4 out diamond.—G. J. WuytE- MELVILLE. 4 
in society, called diamon ; 
va What the dickens—what the devil. S. A strong form 


Dickens.— si 
—SHAKESPEA 
eae not tell what the dickens is name aed t_W, E. NOmRIB 
1 canine dickens don't these people 60 t0 
y 


case for any one; nO 
Dickey.—AU dickey with any one—a hopeless 


chance of saving him. 


ke... ai 
ae ara potnts to the corpes Vs not a 
« mpig all dickey with poor ‘ather Dick: a ee i 


—the decision 
~ Die—The die is thrown or cast the 


step is taken. te 


now or 
in delaying? The dio was thrown, and 
hat use was there y. 


1 events, W! same.— i teadily. P. 
: tomorrow te pease ie to waste away slowly = like a 
‘ ie slowly ; at 
e by inches—to die ms something Strange 1) or be killed: 
Y To die by a sudden death always if we could choose, would 
a Oe ae most of us, ‘ 
ee than dio by inches —W. BN for dinner. P. serve it— 
dine off—to make '0 Serr, had always three footmen 10 
Dine.—70 he dined off boiled mutton, 
Sir Pitt, though 
THACKERAY. 


Car 


re Ditto.—7'o say ditto to—to acquiesce in; to aceept the ec D 
ne with Sir Thomas arrangements of others. C. Gate! 3: 
don Exchange was 


C : Dr. Lavergne was a convinced Republican ; his wife's convictions resembled 
] ro of the wise and unassuming politician who was content to say ditto to Mr. 
n Queen Elizabeth W. E. Nonmus. 


Divine.—Divine right of kings—a theory, first explicitly held by Ji ae 
<5 ae 7 of England, that the king is above the law, and answerable for hi 
EL ) dine : apace Senge get no dinner at all. C. Some . oe to no one. P. See Macaulay's History of England, Intro- 

3 a ae oe we ng Aes oe Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, sac May you, my Cam and Isis, preach it long, | 

abouts remained un 7 Socitent shat in the abbey. His where. “The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 


. I i divi ht of made 
Siireee fallow had vered until the party had risen from dinner. te one an$ ree rig! # Bens 
ne at all—h th vba Duke Humphrey, and had got no of a Béarnois,....Henry bore both parties in hand till . 
As for the duk > shot aa ore course of action could possibly combine his own interests and those of Francs 
it: e ¢ in the family, I hope it will not be J. BR. Lowss. 
: ine will not be invited to dine with him.—s. veh ag Humphrey, and that Dixie.—Dizie’s land—a land of plenty and happiness, celebrated it ee 
ee Memento de P. negro vongs. Dixie was « planter in Manhattan Island, who retnoved 
To dine with the cross-legged knights—to ha : his slaves to one of the Southern States, where they had less 
. London phrase. a ve no dinner to go to. P. and more to do, and therefore sighed for their old home. 


In Dixie's land I take my stand, 
I'll live and die for Dixie.—Popular Song. 


The famous Shakespearian criti idy. F. 
which was most cordially Selvenenieds oct in Ca e object of his special aversion Do.—To do up—(a) to made tidy 


’ : ” Violet.—Besant. 
with pens dipped in gall (full of rancour)—Jasces Ree ne on ee «< But who is to do up your room every day?” asked 


4 I was a little girl at home, — 

Dirt.—Dirt chea could almost fancy it was thirty years back, a® (set the 
ee t an excessively low price. F ian at adit as she sat - her work, after she'd done the house up 

h me Euror. 

Thirty pounds a week, It’s too cheap, Johnson ; it’s dirt cheap.—Dr “4 . house in order).—GEORGE 


To eat dirt—to submit to insult. ©. (6) to ruin; to make bankrupt. C. 


* : a pleasure in doing up 4 
nee noush they bow before a calf, is it not a golden one! : Le thnapeskory Laat a anrA EDGEWORTE. : 
dressed by a French cook ?—G. J. WaresdOnerrn: ~ SS eae ta ek, Seb creditor could know. 


ount.—Z i : P —(c) to weary. F. 
san t. “a a discount—(a) not in demand ; not valued highly ; un- : eae sal get ane up (fatigued) after her long walk. 
Face. : ; to get ri 
‘There can be no doubt that the old-fashioned ideas of English policy To do away with—to remove; to Be 
discount.—Fortnightly Review, 1387. in ie. tin Tan : Delightful Mrs. Jordan, w 
whole house before they saw 


in him. F. n 
, To do for a man—to ruin fs tree, you may depend 
: : 3 are ruined); you are hat ra 
—To dispose of—(a) to get rid of ; to free oneself from. P. at on a Your town is Hike a ball-room = 
P ut Wilkes had still to be disposed of.—Prrcy Firzerrarp. ’ 


URTON. ; 
Th things he had had to think of lately passed before him in the music, not ; np 'A familiar American phrase, ix 
ia eatin over again, or as likely evermore to occupy it, but as tes aco “Do tell (that’s strange) 


f and gone.—DIcKENS. 
j to have business ¥ 


horse and carriage if a good price is offered. : 
resist to the utmost; to make a 


; he ae 


(well) by—to behave (well) towards. ©, 
One does as one is done by.—Wm. Brack. 


4s naturally flowed from her anxiety to do 

; d’s niece—who had no mother of her own to 

ae teow 4 omy confess to her husband, when they were safe 
© firmly believed “the na: hti 

she looked.”—Gronoe Etror. ere eee ites: 

-do—in comfortable circumstances, P. 


: ‘e's growing up fast now, and T ti - . 
Rel toa an am pretty well-to-do (in fairly good celroum. 


; to hoodwink him, 8, 
_ Not knowing what to do, I thought I'd hasten back to town, 


es And beg our own Lord Mayor to catch the boy who'd “done me brown.”"—Barnaw. 
e To do @ person in the eye—to cheat him, 8. 
__‘The jockey did your friend in the eye over that horse, 
_ -Bxp.—The jockey cheated your friend with that horse, 
octor.—To put the doctor on a man—to cheat him. F. 


erhaps ways and means may be found to put the doctor upon the old prig.—Tom 
Brown, 


Doctors’ Commons—the Government office in London where wills are kept 
_ and marriages registered. So called because the Doctors of Civil Law 
_ were required to dine together (hold their common meal) four days in 

each term, called “eating their terms,” P. 
She had a superstitious kind of notion that she would do better in a future state if 


had been recognized by the social law in this, and that the power of Doctor's 
Commons extended beyond the office of the registrar-general.— Mus, E. Lynn 


ors differ or disagree—there exists a grave difference of opinion. C. 
phrase in common use, employed somewhat playfully. 


But the doctors differed in their metaphysics (there was a difference of opinion 
regarding the metaphysics of the question).—M. ARNOLD. 


0 shall decide, when doctors disagree !—Porr. 
Doe, See Joux Dor. 


.—The dog of Montargis—a dog whose master was slain, and which 
“showed wonderful intelligence and ferocity in its behaviour to the 
urderer. Its name was Dragon ; its master’s name was Captain 

| Montdidier. ‘The murderer's name was Richard Macaire. 
bt Diogenes is there, and no doubt Mr. Toots has reason to observe him ; 
s straightway at Mr. Toots’s legs, and tumbles over himself in the despera. 
which he makes at him, like a very dog of Montargis. Dickens, 
er—a selfish man, who refuses to allow his neighbour 
at he himself has no use for. P. Used as an 
in-the-manger course of conduct,” 


‘een pace fr them "What ¢ ta dog" wld one of 


those »_.sop's Fables. ese’ 
OTF seppons is Severong and seh, bs a “*T suppose I am « dog fs 5 manger 


—A. TROLLOFE. j ‘ 
To dog-ear a book—to turn down the corners of its pages 80 that they 
resemble a dog’s ears. P. og 
dog-ear their dictionaries, 
pean, hy aeehy par pg ag so committing just as many faults 
ope poet made in a given number of words.—Besant. ; ae 
A dog-in-a-blanket—a kind of a made of dough and suet, 
ing jam. C. Also called roly-poly. ee 
pony pee beef to dinner, pe by an indigestible marmalade a i. 
jam. : j 
blanket (roly-poly filled with orange ; 
= cheap—very cheap. F. A corruption of apes a good — 
~~ the fowls dog cheap at dollar forty the oan (romecialiy SPAT 
nae forty cents for the dozen). 


Dog's nose—a drink composed of 


: d fire. P. 
war—famine, sword, an , 
Hen ne ee Camara ranging 0 OUR, 

With Até by his side, come hi narch’s voice, : / 

hall in these confines, with a Monta | SHAKESPEARE. 

a “ Havoo,” and let slip +e signifies “to order slaugh- 
‘ didess of revenge. To cry 
Note,—Até is the goddess 
ter without mercy. C 


dogs—to go to ruin. country is 
To go to the il Os Fellow citiaans, this try 
Ne ed over hand” (at a rapid ra a miserable existence. GC. 
« : the life of a dog or a dog's fe poy’s existence miserable) —R. Te 
To lead led that boy # dog's life (made that Rae 
Tam afraid said he. tched 
Pasar ed” (harshly wsed by his wife) ot existence is & 
“ Fle is properly henpecks he leads the life of a dog 


‘eal his soul his own, an creature 
ca HaLisURTON. wi period of enjoyment allowed to any ne" 
his day— 
s  Bvery dog has 
C. 
is a short one. pat he may; 
ge arse el a 
eo 


. Greaves, I am sorry granted to 
athe petal of success and prosperit7 


gin and beer. 8. 


going to the doge (0 = 


/ 


dog has but his . 

rol anes ever accounted inconstant, wee tin, used by 

aovvviy_a aebased medieval the language was ool 

~ ed oa, and others, to whom the 

wyers, | the 

‘ i was in > ene 
iliar. P ae secrlay to whom A ng of 8 

Latag i powers had @ § Pas ae 

ions wil MACAULAY. 


; [ 94 J Double 
Give a dog an wl name and hang him—when a person's reputation is bad 

all his actions, even though well-intentioned, are viewed with ped 

picion. It is better to get rid altogether of a man who has lost his 

good name, existence being thenceforth a burden to him. C. 

i may say what you like in your kindness and generosity—it is a case of “give a 


an ill name and hang him.” The only question is whether You are to be con- 


demned with the dog that has been justly regarded as i 
branded with an accusation of theft.—Saran ure. a has 


~~ Dolee.—Dolce far niente—sweet do nothing, or idleness. C. Italian, 


The charms of the Italian climate, the attractions of the 
too facile Italian bea: 
purposely thrown in his way, and the seductive dolce fur miente sort of life seer 
80 readily fell into, were fatal to his military ardour. —Lapy Jackson. 
» 
Don %,—Don't you know ?—a phrase frequently inserted in conversation, 
sometimes apologetically, sometimes to secure the better attention of 
the listener, 


“Oh, you don’t know what Brighton is at this time of year,” said Mr. Tom. “All 


Lm * 
ce gel pig like ourselves keep open house, don’t you know, and very glad 


+ Door.—7° lay at one’s door—to charge one with. P. 

ae yet erika ee their door, but they are not fairly to be 
ee W1ddidieie Mon 
~ Next door to{anything+-approaching closely to it. P. 
Fiedler ee eee me ® riot undiminished is but next door to 


~ 


Doreas.—A Dorcas society—a woman's association for providing poor 
people with clothing. P. It receives the name from Doreas, or 
Tabitha, who made clothes for the poor (Acts ix. 39). 

About a year ago the ladies of the Dorcas society at our church made up a large 
quantity of shirts, trousers, and socks. —MAax ADELER. 

Dot.—Dot and carry one—irregularly ; spasmodically. F. 


I was not new to violent death. I have served His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, and got a wound at Fontenoy; but I know my pulse went dot and carry 
one.—R. L. Srmvenson, 

— Double.—To take a double-first—to pass for a degree at Oxford with the 
highest honours in two schools or departments. P. ; 


' For instance, though I firmly believe that you could at the present moment take a 
donble-first at the university, your knowledge of English literature is almost nil.—H. 
R. Haaearp. 

__ A double entendre—a remark covering a concealed meaning, which has 
generally a questionable reference. C. French. 


An agreeable old gentleman, who did not believe in anything particular, and had a 
certain proclivity toward double entendres.—RuoDA Broventoy, 


Down { 9 J 
a 4 
The double lines—the name given in Lloyd's publications to the record — 

of losses and accidents. C. a 
th becribers were reading the “double lines,” and among the 

Ben rps ial ered of this identical ship.—Old and New London, 

~ Double or quits. When two persons have been playing for a stake, the 
loser or the winner may give a second challenge for the same amount. 
The result of the second venture either leaves the loser twice _ 
off as before, or makes both parties even. In making this 
challenge the phrase “ double or quits” is used, 

\  Double-dealing—duplicity 5 trickery. P. 

‘This young lady was quite above all double-dealing; she had no mental reserva- 


tion. —Mania Eperworts. ; ; 
~ Down—7o be down upon a person—to reprove or find fault with him. F. 
ppearance isn’t aristocratic, I admit, and Mrs. Greenwood was 
for asking him here.—Good W ‘ords, 1887. 

unfortunate. F. 


our luck.—R. L. STEVENSON. 


Poor Buswell! his # 
rather down upon me 


Down on their luck—(a) in an evil plight; very 
Alan, if you were down on y' 


I wouldn't tarn you away, 


__(b) in low spirits. F. be 
\ oe order for their execution arrived, and they were down upon their terribly. 
—C, READE. 


* Down in the mouth—dispirited ; sad. F. 


for him, 
Well, I felt proper (very) sorry 
cut up dreadfully, and amazin’ (exceedin 


HALIBURTON. 


ie i ; 8. 
Downy.—7° do the downy—to lie in bed ; to sleep. 


was no use doing the downy again, 00 1 vm, 


en Verdant Green, 
og me EET we twilight (toilet) and go t0 
just as 
oa ly bakers gave A extra 
: thirteen. Formerly ve 
, i pears Jd to customers. *+ Giving a man 


loaf or bun with every dozen 80 


ee 
i « giving him an extra 
a baker's dozen 18 & slang expression for ‘“ gt 


beating.” 


and 
to introduce abruptly 
| Drag.—To drag in pei 


by the head and shoul 
without sufficient cause. eee drageing in the 


absent b. the hei d sho ders. — FLORENCE MaReyat. 
yy the head an’ houl 


| Drag » teeth—things wh ing } 
— gons hg | 

te . oe the founder of bari — : 

4 ‘on, by Athene’s aid, at fone 

these teeth sprang up arm ’ 
five, the ancestors of th 

ms. 

waany 1h eh wow by & financial Cadm 


oa 
3 
4 
F 
@ 
et 
& 
3 


Naw A SALA 


so the time of departure drew on rapidly.—Droxens, 
‘ draw rein—to stop; to check one’s course. P. A phrase used in rid- 


draw up—to stop; to come to a halt. P. Almost the same as to 
draw rein. There is the notion of gradual slackening of motion, as 
in a railway train approaching a station. 


ons 
- ‘The soldier, who conducted the baggage-cart in which she dre’ stopped 
7 -at) the first amongst a row of miserable cabins that were by the rosdeide = 


To draw the line somewhere—to refuse to move outside of a certain limit 
___ of conduct; to impose an arbitrary restriction on one’s behaviour from 
fear of going too far. C. 


On the principle of “doing at Turkey as the Turkeys do” we should even have 
ridden donkeys on the sand if I had not put a firm veto on it, saying, “ We must 
_ draw the line somewhere.”—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. 


To draw a person out—to lead a person to express his real opinions or 
_ show his real character. P. 


There are many subjects on which I should like to draw him out (ind 
speak his mind freely).—Hacinurton. asoastates 
He recollected that Miss Nugent had told him that this young lady had no common 
character; and neglecting his move at chess, he looked up at Miss Nugent, as much 
say, Draw her out, pray.”—Manta EpGrworrs. 


the wool over—to hoodwink ; to deceive. C. 


_Sir Henry was the fortunate possessor of what Pat was pleased to call “a nasty, 
gli eye,” and over that eye Pat doubted his ability to draw the wool as he 
shad done over Celtic orbs,—C. Reapr. 

_ Eap.—Pat doubted his ability to deceive Sir Henry as he had deceived his Irish 


aun game—a game in which neither party wins. P. 
- If we make a drawn game of it, every British heart must tremble. —ADDISoN. 
rly 
draw it mild—(a) to refrain from exaggeration. F. 
' But what I mean, 

__ Fortification—haw !—in Indian ink, 

‘That sort of thing; and though I draw it mild, 

Yet that—haw! haw !—that may be called my forte.—G. J. CAYLEY. 
refrain from excess; to be moderate. F. 


dnterposed John Browdie, nettled by these accumulated attacks on his 
a’ it mild, dra’ it mild."—DrckENs. : 
one’s weird—to submit to one’s fate. Scotch. 
r must | his weird as a brave man should; and having 
nds of fat , he must obey the mandate written on the card. 


Dress Ne | v 
I Dress,—The dress circle—that part of a place of entertainment which is é 
set apart for the upper classes who come in evening dress. Ry 3 


Drive.—To drive at anything—to speak with a certain end in view. KF. 
? “What are you driving at?” (what is your intention in speaking as you do) he ane 
We went on. wy Show you a bit of my hand (a part of my scheme), and you begin tall- : 
ing round and round” (ambiguously).—BEsant. ’ 


* Drop.—To drop in—to pay an informal visit. C. 
If he could drop in (visit usin a friondly way) on Sunday week, he might go home, 
the wiser. —BLAcKMORE. 


s To drop off—(a) to fall asleep. F. is 
Every time I dropped off (fell asleep) for 4 moment, a new noise awoke me,—MARK ; 
TWA. F 5 
——b) to leave (in a quiet way); to disappear. ©. — 
= matrons dropped off one by one, with the exception of six or eight particular | 
friends, who had determined to stop all night.—D1cKENs. 
y worth mentioning. P. 
drop in the 


n 


i ibution se 
A drop in the bucket-—a contri arcel: 
see twa of good weter wos soverely tik but this was only a mere 
bucket (very small part) of their misfortunes. a 
intoxicated. F. Rd 
'o take a drop too much—to get in . 
: Fre uned often to take a drop too mach (be the wors for quae» 7 
Drown.—To drown the miller—to mix water and a es ae as 
Spopertices as to make the concoction unpalatable : 


water). F. a 
i straws, When a man 6 

~ Prowning.—Drowning men catch at st - 
perate situation he seeks to save esr’ — possible means, 
even when those which offer are ridiculously er : 
ther because drowning men will catch at as a a gree deel 

=" ponfidence in my abilities, this assurance comfort 
—W. E. Norris. a 

Drug: i _an unsaleable commodity. - 

: Aare ere alike at a discount and «PORES SST 


-guards and toasting-forks W' be 
ome market (found no one to buy them) esta a 
| j _A stirring of the dry bones—a revival of life Ww seems dead. : 
; P. Biblical. See 
: 
4 


) smooth water skips up and down like a bird. It would 
"to use coins for such a purpose. yas a: 
A fine thing for her, that was a poor girl without a farthing to her fortune. It’s 


well if she doesn’t make ducks and drakes 
oT cx tie, of it (foolishly spend it) somehow,— 


A lame duck—a man who cannot pay his debts on the Stock Exchange. F, 


A duck’s egg—nothing. 8. A phrase used at schools and colleges when 
a batsman in a cricket-match scores 0. 


He got a duck’s egg (no marks) at the last examination. 


> Dull.—Dull as ditch-water—wholly uninteresting. F. 


What passed through his mind was something like the following: “Heigho! O 
— Dull as ditch-water! This is my only holiday, yet I don’t seem to enjoy it.”— 
|» WARREN, 


Dumb.—A dumb dog—a person who remains silent when he ought to 
speak out and protest. P. 


He will be afraid to tell them unpalatable truths. The minister will be a dumb 
dog (silent, when he should reprove them).—Hatimvurron, 


The Dumb Ox of Cologne—Thomas Aquinas (1224-1274), so called from 
his dreamy and taciturn disposition ; known afterwards as the “ An- 
gelic Doctor” and the ‘‘ Angel of the Schools.” 


~ Dumps.—Jn the dumps—sulky; in a bad temper. F. 
Johnnie is in the dumps (sulky), and won't play with the other boys. 


> Durance.—Durance vile—irksome imprisonment. C, A phrase gener- 
ally used playfully. Found ina play of W. Kenrick’s (1766). Burke 
uses the form vile durance in Thoughts on the Present Discontents 
(Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations). 
Tn durance vile here must I wake and weep, 
And all my frowzy couch in sorrow steep.— Burs. 
If he gave them into custody with the railway people he could prove nothing. 
They were two to one. They would not hesitate to swear black was white, and they 
might easily turn the tables upon him, and perhaps succeed in transferring him to 
durance vile instead of themselves.—G. J. Wayrs-Meiviiue. 


*S Dust.—7° throw dust in a man’s eyes—to try to lead him astray. P. 


All of these knew whether Mr. John was launching thunderbolts (uttering threats) 
or throwing dust (trying to deceive), and were well aware that he had quite taken up 
with the latter process in the Beckley case.—BLAcKMORE. 

He cared to say no more; he had thrown quite dust enough into honest Adam's 
eyes (deceived honest Adam quite enough),—Grone® Extor. 


ila neioe a dust—to make a commotion. C. ; 
"There was small reason to raise such a dust (cause such a disturbance) out of a few 
_indiscreet words, —Hacker. 

Dutch.—4 Dutch auction—an auction where goods are started at an ex- 
tray ly high price, and then gradually lowered in price until the 


{ 9 ] 


people show a willingness to buy them. C. A common method ; of 
business among travelling peddlers. i 

ticians) al bidding against each other in the Dutch suction 1 
ane Pee beg brought down surely, though bya protracted. proces, fo the 
Abolition of every sort of qualification.—GoLpwix Suir, in Contemporary Review, 


1887. 
wrage—courage that results from indulgence in strong drink. 
‘ Probably the phrase arose from the extensive use of Dutch gin, 


known as Hollands. 
Wo cannot easily believe that refractory patients are plied with spirits to eae 
Duteh courage and induce them to undergo pone December 17, 
You shall have some fizz to give you Dutch courage.—: SANT. 
A Dutch concert—a concert or musical gathering - ie each ge 
sings his own song, without reference to that of his neighbour. 


A Dutch uncle—a clumsy, uncouth en 
sha’ 
You | \ like a Dutch uncle since you ; pet 
rs wil be seen from the above reign p word pr ms = 
somewhat contemptuously to signify bie d ric foolish, 
surd. See Lowell's remarks in his cmasy os ae a, Bh 
m Foreigners (* My Study Windows,” Camelot Classi 
Dutchman —_ Then I'm a Dutchman. A phrase used after a supposition 
has been mails in order to show its panies 
“Tom,” said the other doggedly, “if eee sts 
. Wales as will make me 4 wedding-ring, Neonates tchman. a 
Botbere's metile in that lad, and if I can’t lick 
J. Wiyre- MELVILLE. 


E a 
One widal we e 
B.—errors and omissions excepted. 


~ B—E. and 0. 
account when presen’ 
sce yee ; even as he did $0, once 
pas age a ce, saking to we you." he eels Se : 
a iledte signed to the lawyer to give ear. wees oa “ 
bout one’s ears—in & confused heap + ina cee 
’ You'll have those universities of yours about your consent to 
take a lesson from Germany.— TROLLOPE. z 
a that it would have 


re set by the ears—to Barry’s good news 
oi oy noaght when Tran in widh Mis BAST Seg. 
= aT antiga all by the care (OOnelns 


. Take any two men that are by the ears (quarrelling); the 
+ they opinionate all they hear 
= pas otiaciel impute all sorts of unworthy motives, and misconstrue every act,— 


a ‘Little pitchers have long ears. See Prrcurr. 


oe Ease,—At ease in one’s inn—thorou 
_ An old-fashioned phrase. 

____ Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn ?—SHAKESPRARE: 1 Henry IV. 

On ordinary occasions he was diffident and even awkward in his manners, but here 


he was ‘‘at ease in his inn,” and felt called upon to show his manhood and 
, t 
experienced traveller.—Wasuinoron Invino. a 


‘Standing at ease—a military posture, which gives rest to the legs. P, 


So the ladies sat in a circle, and the gentlemen stood at ease, tired out before the 
close of the evening.—Hurper’s Magazine, March 1888. 


ghly at home and comfortable. P, 


> Mi at ease—in an unquiet state; restless. P. 
we) Bubthe general is ill at ease; he cannot get that infernal anonymous lett t of 
oc. his head.—G. J. Wayre-Metviuie. persetri ons 
Base her—the command given when the engines of a steamer are to be 
___ reduced in speed; generally followed by the order, “ Stop her.” P, 


To ease away a rope—to slacken it gradually. P. 


x Easy.—Lasy come, easy go—what is gained without difficulty is resigned 
_ or spent without much thought. C. 


* Eat.—To eat one’s words—to take back what one has said; to retract 
___ assertions too boldly made. C. 

“Twill swear by it (my sword) that you love me; and I will make him eat it that 
says I love not you.” 

“Will you not eat your word?” (repent of what you have said).—SHAKEsPRARR. 
‘That's a first-rate notion, I must say!” exclaimed Mr. Hobday. “I'm to begin 
eating my words and marrying my daughter to a man whom I said she shouldn't 
: 2 marry.”—W. E. Norris. 

To eat for the bar—to prepare oneself to be a barrister. C. Those 
_ studying for entrance to the bar are required to be present at a certain 
__ number of dinners in the Temple or in Gray's Inn. 
se ne “Ifyou bind him with leading-strings at college, he will break loose while eating for 
_ the bar in London.—A. Troxore. 


eat one’s heart—to suffer intensely from disappointment and 
‘ inactivity. C. 


ithdrew, covered with mortification, to hide her head and eat out her heart 
of her own uncomfortable home.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 1888. 


‘air—to be deluded with hopes. P. g 
air (am deluded with false hopes) promise-crammed.—SHAKESPEARE, 


we 
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¥ Echo.—To the echo—vehemently ; enthusiastically. P. ee: 


When our philosophical Liberal friends say that by universal suffrage, public 
Bboy Church disestablishment, marrying one's deceased wife's et am 
schools, industrial development, man ys ~~ baer ‘ — Bens psd a 

f Mr. Herbert Spencer into the ¥ pen 
writing® ce’ from checking them, are disposed to applaud them to the echo—M 


ARNOLD. 
Edge.—To play with edge-tools—to sport with what is dangerous. P. 
You jest; ill jesting with edge-tools (on dangerous subjects), —TENNYSON. 
~ To set the teeth on edge—to cause unpleasant sensations. us 
I had rather hear a ug porate, 
heel grate on the axle- 4 
po: tae set my teeth nothing on edge, 
Nothing so much as mincing pootry. SHAKESPEARE, : 
Bel.—To get wed to anything, like an eel to —— on 
hrase, used of any painful experience which is repeat ae a 
F It ain't always pleasant to turn out for —— —- a pong pose 
’s just like the eels with their skinning—it goes ag 
— get used to it, —Verdant Gree, ch. vii. 


$ Effect.—In efect—really ; actually. P. 


ee Deas 


To say of 8 celebrated piece that there are faults in it is, in effect (really), to say 
y 


ntended. P. 
ell into a sound sleep. 


—to w girl's own doing, 
+ Egg.—To «99 ™ Jge how far it was the 
She would then be in a better position to i eeca—_aervas 


and how far she had been 
As sure as eggs #8 ae ; — 
of ‘as sure as x is 2” —a dictum in ee 
And the bishop said, “gure as eggs 1s e68% a 
neg i basket—to risk all one’s goods prin yer: 
~ To have all one’s eggs ™ wihing dependent on ™ security ; 


is the bold Turpin.”"— 


s. Perhaps a corruption tg 


) 


ys 
ah 


public readings have proved an El Dorado 

a now feature inthe modern literary fe. “Chamber's latte oes 
» the dollars come in by handfuls, and silk’ chi calico.” 

yw could woman resist such an El Dorado?—G.. i estes, 


oad a ins out at elbows (dress becomes shabby) nobody will believe in 


 Elephant.—7o have seen the clephant—to be acquainted with all the 
latest movements; to be knowing. S. 


. 


en wee sin Wo tabs care of himself; he has seen the elephant (is a crafty 


 Elevation.—The elevation of the Host—the part of the Mass in which 
the celebrant raises the consecrated wafer above his head to be adored 
by the people (Roman Catholic Church). 
Eleventh.—<¢ the eleventh hour—just in time and no more. P. See 
___ the parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, Matt. xx. 1. 

Sir, have you no shame to come here at the eleventh hour among those who have 
y borne the heat and burden of the day !—R. L. Stevenson. 
Embarras.—Lmbarras de richesse—excess of material ; the perplexity 
which arises from the difficulty of choice among very many things. P. 
French. 

“T wonder if anybody ever had half so much to say before in a letter as I have 
to write to Jack,” speculated Miss Gray, leaning forward on her crossed arms, and 
not knowing where to begin from sheer embarras de richesse.—Sanan TYTLER. 
-En.—/n rapport—in sympathetic connection. C. French. 


Your primary object is, by organizing your brotherhood and putting it en rapport 
with the leaders of education in this country, to secure for it increased respect.— 
Journal of Education, 1888. 


picnee—in e body. P. French. 
_‘Phey therefore turned to the bourgeoisie en masse (in a body).—National Revielv, 


oo eG 


> 
J 


Ie En rowte—in the course of the journey. C. French. es 

% route from Japan for Australia and New Zealand ports, was char- 

ee erat part eargo of coals for Hongkong at 1 dollar 80 exnts per ton.—Japan 

Mail, 1587, he had no intention of paying en route (antl the clos) —Mias. B, Last 
Lavron. . 

—On end—in succession ; without a break. C. 

Fae, ao have begun to save constant continne the way of ving we Bare 

described for years on end.—Spectator, 1887. ai 

~  1o make both ends meet-—to make one’s income cover one’s expenditure; — 


to keep out of debt. FR. - 

Even Mr. Whichelo, the head clerk, whose children by ~— _ pegs 
had 2 good deal of trouble to make both ends meet (keep 

income) smiled benign upon Kate.—Mus. OLIPHANT. 

fine fellow. 8. 
No end of a fellow—a very 
Keats was no end of & fellow (a grand man).—BEsANT. 

enough—more than enough, P. 


as if wi C. 
i there ere aN excess. 
Th Teoh t-nvor had got encagh which. mach cease S258 ET TG asa 
e A. good 
* hetween ourselves.” Used when a confidential BG; 


feast.—O. W. Houses. 
French. Bie 
3 very obliging. However, 


* Entre.—Lnire nows— 
statement is made. Lady Blarney vastly; $0 
Leys! xcegs has my wart heart— GOLDS ao 


1 
scene Wilhelmina Amelia ope peptic’ HK 
. ‘on—not perp ‘ 
x —E to the occasion—no - 
ih more than equal to the occasion. Edinburgh Review, | 
sens orps— ire to defend the institution or company ; 
+ Esprit.—Esprit dec the — | 
to which one belongs. P. prspo is ph ee 
But when her attention was acres Oe — 
her friendship were alike up in arms , yee 
Et hoe genus omne—and everything 
beings or things. Cc. Latin. 
with these forlorn creatures ahead 
04 rally forlorn—the whole Face.» 


é 
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: Every.— very bit—quite ; altogether. © 


The copy is every bit (quite) as good as the original. 
Every now and then—frequently ; after the lapse of short intery. 
Every now and then a countryman would burst into tears. —Taac 
~ Evidence,—/n evidence—actually present ; 
ties. P, 


He persuaded himself that to get a lucrative a; i 
ppointment from his friend 
ad must keep himself in evidence, — Encyclopedia Britannica, Ninth Battin. 
5 P*. he agg whose presence she had relied on was not in evidence.—Blackwood’s 


Evil.—The evil eye—mal 
certain persons), P, 


Exception 


als. ©. 


KERAY, 


before the proper authori- 


ign influence (supposed to exist in the glance of 


Evelyn himself informs us how Sir Stephen contrived to esea : 
pe the evil eye (bad 
influence) which ordinarily pursues a self-made man.— TREVELYAN. . 
~ Ewe.—A ewe lamb—a single possession very much prized by its pos- 
. Sessor. See the parable of the Ewe Lamb told by Nathan to King 
| David (2 Sam. xii. 1-14). 

To be sure, there had been black sheep here and there—a Covenanter to shame his 
royal kinsmen; a ruttian in the dislocated times of the Second James, who had 
flouted the law, defiled God and the devil alike, devoured of his flock such ewe lambs 
as pleased his fancy.—Mns. E. Lyxw Luxron. 

Ex.—2zx pede Herculem—we recognize Hercules from the size of his 
foot ; that is, we judge of the whole by a typical part. P. Latin. 

Ex pede Herculem may often prove safe enough, but ex verruca Tullium (to recog: 
nize Cicero from the wart on his nose) is liable to mislead a hasty judge of his fellow- 
men.—O. W. Houmes., 

Hx officio—by virtue of one’s office. P. Latin. 


ie All over the Continent the ministers of the crown or of the republic sit ex officio 
ao in either house from the day they are appointed.— Spectator, 1887. 
Ex parte—biassed ; one-sided ; partial. P. Latin. 

Or perhaps I ought to have suppressed the note altogether on the ground that it 
was & mere ex parte statement.—PrRoressor HuXxtey. 


Bex cathedra—made with authority ; dogmatic. P. Latin. 

So it has happened, not rarely, that criticism has flagrantly blundered and made 
itself ridiculous in its ex cathedra decisions on the merits of poetry and poets, —Ray 
Paumenr. 

Haz post facto—after the deed is done. P. Latin. An ex post facto 

Jaw is a law made to punish deeds already committed. 


There were libels, no doubt, and prophecies, and rumours, and suspicions, strange 
grounds for a law inflicting capital penalties ex post facto (of a retrospective nature), 
On a large body of men.—Macavtay. 

_Exception.—7o take eaception—to be offended. P. 


Her manner was so perfectly respectful that I could not take exception to (find 
fault with) this retort.—Farszon. © 


ee 


Execution 


Execution.—7o do execution—to be effective; to secure victims; to win 
conquests. C. Generally used of a lady's eyes, which are supposed to 
capture a man’s heart. 

Sophia's features wore not so striking at first, but often did more certain execution. 
Sax aah sturdy girl of peepee eye oo 
fully by all-pox, and a o might 
See at tog wk placed in & smoother face. —THACKERAY. 


Exeter,—zeter Hall—the place in London where religious gatherings 
place ; igious © ity. 
take place ; the religious communi 
‘Thither (to Africa) Manchester turns her longing bbe Phe heart of Exeter 
Hall is yearning. —Grant ALLEN, in Contemporary » 
Exeunt.—Exeunt omnes—all go out (at the end of a scene). P. Latin. 


Expense.—A? another's expense—with a view to depreciate the per- 


son. P. 

‘These satirical observations were made gf 2 ee —_ 
with the view of depreciating Prince eer an ad reflect upon 
the Queen or the Royal Family. —Fortnightly Review, 


i itical test. P. Latin. 
rim vrimentum crucis—the critical 
Exp entum.—Zxperime i ¥ oe 
a just three hours longer = = i: he said; “six hours 
i "0. W. Ho 4 

is the experimentum crwcts. Bs 
Experto.—Lzperto crede—believe one who has gone through 

perience. C. Latin. save 
“ Well, if he wags his tail, you know it is right; between 
e 


ma pat him?” 
hat will he do if yo ma pa 
7 oe experto crede. —C, READE. 


e,— fon eyes ae— gaze upen amorously 5 
Ey' T% make € at—to gaz 
two of serious warning to say about Miss 


or 
On the other hand, he had a word 


” he wrote, __ 
“Tt is all very well, peomeed « 
oo you, but jokes of that kind sometimes 


Good Words, 1387. 
The eye of the Balt 


The eye of Greece— 
Paradise Regained, 
Athens, 


: ell 
To have 0 good eye to anything—to 100k 


to look at in a loving 


island in the Baltic. P. 


ic—Gothland, or Gottland, an pee 
Athens. P. A name applied to it Milton— 
bk. iv., 1. 240°— 


arts. 
the eye of Greece, mother of 


mE Oe as sei att Ma a ta 
T remember her, however, #4 Soy), she bad been ® 
main_chance (being 
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ste wt a it 


thy stock-brok te To face a thing out—to refuse to retire through shame or for fear 
; : 3 broker who cast sheep's eyes at Helena —The Mistletoe 2. “if obloquy. P. ; 
knight acknowledged that he had long been Sho thinks with oaths to faco the matter out.—SHAKESPRARE, m 
ce.—MAnrA EpGrwortn. casting a sheep's eye at a little Bep.—She thinks that she will be able to maintain her innocence in the matter — 
taking tha, te f 
a TT se he von—to act boldly, as if there was nothing to be 
cee 7 0 a face upon— A ri 
ge yee deregheeghner te up to the eyes, was sold under the ha ashamed of. P “a 
"i " 2 by suetion).—C. Ruapz, a (ment, , Dundas had little, or rather nothing to say in defence of his own consistency; but 
8 eye—directly opposed to the wind. C. he put a bold face on the matter, and opposed the motion.—MACAULAY. 


Proper scared they were to see a vessel % Pacilt.—Facilé princeps—an easy victor ; admittedly first. P. Latim 
nine knots an hour, in the very leita a 


the 


pe 

= rc cial line that Sir W. Harcourt has undertaken is political tergiversation, ie 

nde vo bahar bax yod oe ‘tm that ‘i facile paleo tnd as left all competitors behind. —Lonp x 

Ty eye !—an i i Ter : : : 
a ‘a ki exclamation of astonishment. S. } 4 Facings.—To put one through one’s facings—to examine ; to ts Cea 

if Se ct a cetae are ms 4 ‘The Greek books were again had out, and Grace, mot at all un ly, was pub ie 
f Bat-c avo except what could pass under her belly, And ane oe a ep eak ie ae sm 

; aie ine to a cro + Fag.—The fag end—the closing piece of any work, where the interest 

Oo eye—to have the same opini | : 

| ; : pinions on j 2 a 

= irase mostly used in religious circles, any subject. C. A Te subject (ot sympathy shown eee ee a ee 

Until we can see e: 


¥ ; ving, as it does, the whole sphere ae 
om wah } problem in national psychology; but inva pon om 
- government, it is better that we a — same views) on this question of Church ; Prmminal procedure in Italy, is too large to be dealt with at the fag end of an article, 


> 


¥ 
a 


a —Times, 1837. 


Fair. i K 5 ing of banter or criticism. C 
_— Fair game—open to attack ; deserving af 
Say game, but the whole of his statements are not worthiless. 12 
Spectator, Feb. 18, 1388. 
ir and square—honest ; just. C. a 
F i Foi on te gh to amen ebm ie SO : 
: = To be on the fair way oF fair road to anything—to have every chance 
- ae long face—a sad or mournful countenance. C. . on ; 


attaining anything. ©- ite and is now on the fair 
dy was punctual, everybody in th : ; largely over the late demand for 8%, ; 
Eealiechaty-gorn tenance) Md nd — best looks; not a tear, and hardly a : am merchant png a fortune. ES 
8 face against—to oppose with determination. P. Sy To bid fair—to pane itt 
‘man set his face against (sternly opposed) the marriage from the very be- The = fair to 5 . 
; a one evan rtestin and just treatment of competitors oF en 5 
contort the countenance, P. ; Ran so that I might have fair play ah 


- : ‘of the crowd, 
8 pupils, a mischievous little fellow, was making faces rting 
at the master from a back seat. : nae — a 


rivalling) his elder 


t Sace—to bear up courageously ; to show no signs of flinch- 


face to face (in her presence): ~Paxwra0x. ) 


Fe ge j wae : 


aith.—In good faith—without treachery ; 
There was no d " 
Giasecity) os — in any one’s mind that 
— Fall.—To fail away—to degenerate. P, 
5 ‘The temptations of the low: 
away. —Huaues, 
: To fall away from—to abandon ; to desert. P, 


“We shall beat him yet,” said Haw: 
, assum! 
man should fall away from him, and pa cr momma ey 


To fall flat—to cause no amusement 


or interest. C, 
an oe read by = Hastings) fell flat, as the best written defence mnst 
, on 4n assembly accustomed to th 
hee Stee pera @ animated and strenuous conflicts 


m Her remark fell flat—every one knows the effect of the re 
; production of a worn-out 
: jest—and had a sobering effect upon the Little company.—James Payw, : 
«To fall foul of—to collide with ; to dash against ; 
, to quarrel with. P. 
a Tn their sallies their men might fall foul of (attack) each other. 


He had not been seated at table five minutes before he had m: 
everybody within reach.—Good Words, 1887. 


honourably, 
Allen's father had acted tn good faith 


er-fourth soon proved too strong for him, and he rapidly 


id not foel, lest this 
haps bear witness against him.—C, Reape. 


> 


to unwittingly attack ; 


—CLARENDON. 
anaged to fall foul of 


To fall in—(a) to take one’s place in the ranks. P. A military phrase, 


Ere Charlie had finished his ration, dark 
. J. WHyTE-MELVILLE. 


_ — —(b) to become the property of a person after the lapse of a certain 
time. P, 
And then the inheritance fell in.—Brsawr. 
At his lordship's death in the Spanish campaign, in the year 1811, his estate fell in 
_ to the family of the Tiptoffs.—Tuackeray. 
t To fall in with—to meet with ; to come across. P. 


“Did you ever fall in with any Yankees?” 
“One or two, sir.’—C. Rea, 


To fall off—(a) to diminish ; to lose ground ; to deteriorate. P. 
One regrets to note that after her engagement to Tom there camo a sad falling off 
in her thirst for knowledge.—Brsanr, 
“You haye improved so upon the old days,” said the archdeacon. 
_ “Thope we have not fallen off,” said the bishop with a smile.—A. TRoLtors. 


— b) to become less attractive ; to be less pretty. C. 


we She did not know how much her beauty had grown since Valentine found out and 
ovided for her an infallible remedy against the dreadful disease known to girls as 
“falling ng off.” —BEsanr. 


though it was, the men had fallen fn.— 


raid her and fall out with her.—SHaKesPEare. etre 
Enmacieod teak he was a man of rank who had fallen out with his relatives, 
) nication with him ; but how the estrangement had taken place 
nd.—James PAyN. feats ae 
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(0) to happen. P. 

If all things fall out (happen) right, 
| I shall as famous be by this exploit 


As Seythian Thomyris by Cyrus’ death —SHAKeSPEARE. 
: And it fell out with me, as it falls out with so vast a majority of my fellows, that I 
chose the better part.—R. L. Srevenson. 


| heme). P. 
+ To fall through—to be abandoned (of a sc 
These arrangements would fall through, and it was easy to know what would 
follow.—Froups. 


~ To fall to—to commence with energy (generally said of eating). C. 
“The Bells do, father,” laughed Meg, as she set the basin and a knife and fork 
. “Well?” 
eae my pet,” said Trotty, falling to with great vigour.—D1cKENs. 
> To fall to the ground—(a) to fail from lack of support; to be abandoned 


iti P. 
(of some proposition). i aS 
fou had + them know that Sir Abraham is of opini that there case 
a rate pascredc ag and that as the action is worded at present it must 


fall to the ground.—A. TRoLLore. 


r tical effect. 

——(b) to have no prac are. | 
rds, sir; they did not fall to © gr! —C. READE. ; 

on inert caee hold Egypt against France, the whole of these caloulations fall ; 


to the ground.—Fortnightly Review, 1837. 


—to be deficient. P. prt 
of so had been supplied by an excellent woman, who had fallen little 


(nearly equalled) a mother in affection. JANE AUSTEN. 


i i enamoured of. P. 
all in love with—to become ee a 
ge first acquaintance I clearly saw that he was not disposes a 
i - ego I had also then coolness of judgment = Se 
; oe bre he should fall in love with my person.— MARIA 


i i 5 
~ To try a fall—to engage in 4 wrestling pone ; 
You shall try but one fall (engage only wrestle 
ce sisapa enjury; to be fortunate. C. Themeta- 
‘ To fall upon one’s feet—to escape injury; be berrsaperes pi 2 
hor is borrowed from the natural fac pals — 
: height, alights on its feet, and thus escapes pede . , 
‘As usual, I observe that you have fallen upon your fagazine > 


1887. - : 
‘amily—e well-born person. <a 
~ Family.—A4 person of fi / Bist a 
7g sisters, as any person family (lady : cae 2 aa 
ee ead have testified, were such stupid, teresting baa 
> : Gronor Extor. cs i 
oe Fancy.—Fancy free—with the affections engaged. 
: maiden meditation, fancy treo. — SAR tad _ 
Had abo dared to say so she migh vo hinted Picage co 
sunshi aid return to Norfolk Street; ‘% — 
ke now ne to a lover). JAMES PAYN: 


‘ 


with each other).— ts 
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honourably. 


; ua 
s mind that Allen's father had acted in good faith a ee 


If all things fall out (happen) right, 
; I shall as famous be by this explolt 
‘As Scythian Thomyris by Cyrus’ death_—SHAKESPEARE, 
‘And it fell out with me, as it falls out with so vast a majority of my fellows, that I 
chose the better part.—R. L. Srevenson. 


} 
am + To fall through—to be abandoned (of a scheme). P. 
; ‘These arrangements would fall through, and it was easy to know what would 


To fall away from—to abandon ; to desert, P. 


“ We shall beat him yet,” 
= yet,” said Hawes, assuming a fi follow.—Froune. 
man should rmness he did not feel, lest . 
: + Te Soll eae een end — witness against hen—0 aaoe > To fall to—to commence with energy (generally said of eating). ©. 
% Po fall fat—to cause no amusement or interest. C, “The Bells do, father,” laughed Meg, as she set the basin and » Knife and! fork 
Tt ~~ 
: have oot aby cg po sentence a as the best written defence must eno my pet” said Trotty, falling to with great vigour.—DrcKENs. 
aoe a. i it sod einnnons cont > ‘To fall to the ground—(a) to fail from lack of support ; to be abandoned 
ih e t—every one knows the effect of the re iti P. 
production of a worn-out i of some proposition). 
S Jest—and had a sobering effect upon the Little company.—Jawes Payw, / ; Tou a them know that Sir Abraham is of gon ye parce o . 
oY 4 *. a a present must 
# To fall foul of—to collide with ; to dash against ; to unwittingly attack ; bd en. “% an sheen 
to quarrel with. P, , fall to the ground.—A. Tro’ , 


‘  ___(b) to have no practical effect. 


Ee. In their sallies their men might fall foul of (attack) each other. —CLARENDON, your words, sir; they did not fall to the ground.—C. READE. 
These were » > 


Hoe had not been seated at table five minutes before bh had managed to fall foul of p we were trying to hold Egyp' on 3 
“ t France, th of these 
everybody within reach.—Good Words, 1887. ot = a ‘ d.—Fort intl eee 

to the ground.—Fortn® Gey 


e. Zo fall in—(a) to take one’s place in the ranks. P. A mili 
ee tary phrase, —to be deficient. P. F 
; Ere Charlie had finished his ration, dark though it was, the men had fallen in. an lied by an excellent woman, who had a 
4 G@. J. Wuyre-Mevroe. ak it re Het Pees lied) « mother in affection. —JANE AUSTEN. 
ey. near! 
Beit area ao the property of a person after the lapse of a certain To fall in love with—to become apere ec! Bee posed to pay court to my 
ae . : On first acquaintance I clearly saw that he cient to perceive that it was 
And then the inheritance fell in.—Brsanr, ‘ fortane, and T hed shee Ome oe. — BanwoEse 
- At his lordship’s death in the Spanish campaign, in the year 1811, his estate fell in a not probable he should fall in love wit SY 
__ to the family of the Tiptoffs.—Taackeray, ' ~ To try a fall—to engage in a wrestling match. P. with each other).— 
— & To fall in with—to meet with ; to come across. P. You shall try but one fall (engage only cnet 1 8 a 
_ —s Did you ever fall in with any Yankees?” cuaxer state rtunate. C. The aa 
; “One or two, sir.”—C, Reape. S To fall upon one’s feet—to manatees Aaa - cat, when thrown from 
To fall off (a) to diminish ; to lose ground ; to deteriorate. P. if sergeant we feet, and thus escapes any serious Bar 
One regrets to note that after her engagement to Tom th ea sad falling if ae upon your feet —M : 
3: ba thirst for knowledge.—Brsanr. yotemety: 2 - | ‘As usual, I observe that you ulanecsll i 
___¥ You haye improved so upon the old days,” said the archdeacon. 3 ae. . ell-horn person. P. Reg 
_ “Thope we have not fallen off,” said the bishop with a smile.—A. TRoLLorE. a. ~ —A person of family—a We ™ yom 
) he ae Family.—4 pers’ any person of pr teresting women.— 
anh to become less attractive ; to be less pretty. C. Lo a And 8 Lebrangeebr gy testifled, were such pa : 
She did not know how much her beauty had grown since Valentine found out and e —s Euror. P. 
for her an infallible remedy against the dreadful disease known to girls as a ith the affections not engaged. , 
- off.” —Brsanr. ; ye e Fancy.—Fancy Hes SHAKESPEARE. that i 
* | a tn ee a a 
pager 7 Had she ; but she saan fs 
| upbraid her and fall out with her.—SmaxesrEane. ig hine would returm to Nowa eam 


that he was a man of rank who had fallen out with his relatives, 
ene we Biss. bas koe the estrangement had taken place 
jand.—James PAYN, a neteet Crd a: 


ee es Fast 


The fancy—sporting characters ; prize-fighters ; dog-fanciers.  §, 


The patrons of the fi , 
=, ae adn © fancy (prize-fighting) are proud of their champion’s condition, 


Far.—Far gone—deeply affected by some stro 
disease, drink, or love. C. . ee 


He felt a void in his heart that quite startled 
mes (in love).—G. J. Wayre-Metvrie. 
was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fann 
y Squeers that when h 
‘papa returned home on the night of the small tea party, he was what ay Brive. 
term too far gone (too drunk) to observe the humerous tokens of extreme vexation 
of spirit which were clearly visible in her countenance. Dickens, 


him. He had no idea he was so far 


FA Jar cry—a long distance. P. A phrase borrowed from the well- 


= known saying, ‘‘It is a far cry to Lochawe.” 
It is a far cry from Paris to Kairwan.— Fortnightly Review, 1887. 
Tt is a far cry from Portugal to Bohemia.—Conte mporary Review, 1887. 


+ Far and away—completely ; beyond comparison. P. 


Public opinion is not altogether wrong in creditin i 
€ ng the Jews with an amount of 
wealth larger by a good deal than is their due, and, what is perhaps more to the 
point, a proportion of rich families far and away beyond anything that is found 
among Gentiles.—Spectator, 1887. 
— Far niente—do nothing ; idleness. An Italian phrase. See Douce FAR 
NIENTE, 


The far niente of her Italian life had entered into her very soul.—A, Trotore. 


» Far from it—not at all; by no means. P. 


“Mr, Dickson, you say, is not, strictly speaking, handsome?” 
ee Handsome! Oh no; far from it (anything but that)—certainly plain.”—Jawe 
USTEN, 


\ Farthest.—At farthest ; at the farthest—making the largest possible 
allowance of time. P. 


Parliament will certainly rise the first week in April at farthest (not later than the 
first week in April).—Cuesrerrie.p. 


Fashion.—A/ter a fashion—to a certain degree; in a certain nominal 
way (generally said disparagingly). P. 

He knows French after a fashion (has a certain knowledge of French; not a 
thorough knowledge). 

Fast.—To play fast and loose or at fast and loose—to act in a way in- 
consistent with one’s promises or engagements ; to behave with incon- 
stancy ; to show no consideration for. P. 

And shall these hands, so lately purged of blood, 
Play fast and loose with (disregard) faith ?—SaaKEsPEARE. 
T hoped you had more pride than to let him play fast and loose with you in this 
‘manner.—FLORENCE MARnYAT. 
“Ts a shame, by heavens!” said George, “to play at fast and loose with a 
young girl’s affections.” —Tuackrnay. 


| 
wh 
, 


% ae 


Fat (ney 


* Pat.—To live on the fat of the land—to have every luxury. P. 


Tt is well known that the family of the Slopes never starve: 

3 their feet like cats; and let them fall where they will, war hve peggy: 
i land.—A. Trotiorer. 
The fat is in the fire—there is a great splutter and confusion. F. 

He's a credit to your nation, that man. He's actually the first pot-hook on the 
crane ; the whole weight is on him: if it weren't for him the fat would be in the fire 
in no time (things would very quickly be in confusion),—Hanmurton. 

# To kill the fatted calf—to prepare the best food in the house for an ex- 
pected guest. P. The phrase is used in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Luke xv.). 

To be sure, he does not live on husks (penuriously), nor has he yet returned to ask 
for the fatted calf (a warm reception), and from all they can hear he lives in a good 
house. —Brsant. 

Pather.— The Father of Waters—the river Nile. P. 
Rasselas was the fourth son of the mighty emperor in whose dominions the Father 
of Waters begins his course.—SamMUEL JOHNSON, 
% To father anything on a person—to ascribe its origin to him, P. 
Of the poor pagan poets, it must be confessed 
That time, and transcribing, and critical note, 
. Have fathered much on them which they never wrote. —BrRox. 
x Fault.—7o a fault—even more than is required ; to excess. PB 
The golden youth is generous to a fault.—W™. Biack. 
He was kind to a fault,—Twomas Harpy. 
At fault—puzzled ; in a difficulty how to proceed. P. Said of a dog 
when it has missed the scent. 
And then the two set about foraging for tea, in which operation the master was 
much at fault (puzzled how to proceed).—HuGHEs. 


ca 


In fault—to blame ; erring. B 
Is Antony or we in fault (to blame) for this ?—SHAKESPEARE. 


ind fi i ; ispleased with. P. 
To find fault with—to blame ; to be disp! < 
pce with (not blame) the tithe-woman, if I were the parson. 


We'd find no fault 
SUAKESPEARE. 


~ Paux.—A faux pas—a false step; breach of 


French. igs 
: Then it was he committed a faux pas.— : 
ris + Feast.—/east of reason and flow of soul—intellectual — where 
the conversation reaches a high point of excellence. me 
mingles with my friendly 


{ 2] Fiddle 
——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeSeF 
Feather.—71o feather one’s nest—to i 
provide for one’s own personal com. 
fort and interests ; to lay by money for oneself. C. _ ie 
You have forgot this, have you, now you have feathered 
ead ape lagiioeg for Saree Oawenee “4 Seiad ame 
. Felspar, , seems, by all accounts, to have feathered his 

from what I have heard of him from Mrs, Jennynge—he heal ded anal 

about a picture—I am not the least surprised at.—James Payy. r 
~ A feather in one’s cap—an honour. P. 


The fellow’s very carelessness about these charges (accusations) was, in Margaret's 
eyes, a feather in his cap (something to be proud of), and proved, for one thing, their 
absolute want of foundation.—James Pay. 


~ In full feather—in elaborate costume. C. 
e Annabella was at the ball in full feather (elaborately dressed). 
™~ In high feather—in high spirits ; exultant. C. 

Martin leads the way in high feather; it is quite a new sensation to him getting 
companions, —Hvuer es. 

S o show or fly the white feather—to betray signs of fear; to be a 
coward. C. 

My blood ran a little cold at that, but I finished my liquor. It was no use flying s 
white feather (showing signs of fear); so say I (I said), “Here's to the Corsair’s 
bride.”—C, Reape. 

Fee.—Fee-faw-fum. See Fir-ron-FUM. 


This is very good and original. The “boiling” is in the first fee-faw-fam style, 
and the old allusion to the “old champion in the black cap” has the real Ogresque 


humour.—THACKERAY. 

Fell.—Dr. Fell—a character mentioned in a verse of Tom Brown's 
(1663-1704), and often referred to in literature. When a person is 
disliked, but no specific reason can be assigned for this dislike, it is 
usual to quote the lines— 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
But this alone I know full well, 
J do not love thee, Dr. Fell. 
Can it be the story of old Dr. Fell (an instinctive dislike, impossible to explain); or 
is it the mere radiance of a foul soul that thus transpires through and transfigures its 


clay continent !—R. L. STEVENSON. 
~ Fiddle.—To play jirst fiddle—to take the lead in anything. F. 
Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle (taking the Jead) in any social orchestra 
(friendly gathering). —D1cKExs. 
> To play second fiddle—to take a subordinate position. F. ies 
inherited tion to playing, in 
re. Fs oll a os gry tag mamma any circumstances, ® 


~ 


Scotch fidale—the itch (so called from the motion of the hand in serach 
ing). 8. 


Fiddler { ey 


Fiddie-de-dee—an exclamation of impatience and contempt. (. bs 
I told him T 
was discouraged and unhappy ; his daughter's heart seemed above my 
“ Fiddle-de-dee!” (away with such - 
system—courting young ladies before Pie neuie Dace aia 
Fiddler,—Fiddler’s Green—a fabled place of happiness jollity 
Happy Land of sailors. F. ' ~~ he 
Says the parson one day as I cursed a Jew: 
Now, do you not know that is a sin? 


Of you sailors I fear there are but a few 
That St. Peter to heaven would ever let in.” 


Says I, “Mr. Parson, to tell you my mind, 
Few sailors to knock were ever yet seen ; 
Those who travel by land may steer against 
But we shape a course for Fiddler's Green.” 
Song quoted in H. R. Haggard’s “ Dawn.” 
Fiddler’s news—news that comes very late. F. 
“ Have you heard that the Pope is ill?”—“ Oh, that's fidiler’s news” (known to. 
every one). 
m] 
Fiddlestick.—Fiddlestick or fiddlesticks—an exclamation of impatience ; -\ 
nonsense. F. ¢ 
4 question of fiddlestick !* (mere nonsense), cried the doctor angrily, walling ani 
about the room.—Mnrs. OLIPHANT. 
Fie.— Fie-foh-fum—words such as would be uttered by a bloodthirsty 
monster ; blustering talk. F. 
Fie, foh, and fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman,—SHAKESPEARE. 
Pield—To be in the field—to be a competitor for any prize. C. 
From the very first, Mitchell perceived that there could be little hope for him so 
long as Gilbert Segrave remained in the field (continued to bea 
Words, 1887. 
To keep or hold the field—to maintain one’s ground against all oppo 
nents. P. ” 
There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the field (proved himself victorious against all 
competitors).—TENNYSON. 
To take the feld—to commence warlike operations. P. ™: 2 
Napoleon took the field (began the campaign) with 100,000 picked troops. 


Fig.—A Jig for any one—an expression of contempt = « What do T care 


for him!” F. re <7 

: Let it come, i’ faith, and I'll pledge you all; and s fig Poter |-SHAKES?EARE. — 
Yet, whoop, Jack ! kiss Gillian the quicker, 
yet ore moan Like the rose, and a fig for the vienr Soom 


* Fight.—To sight shy of—to avoid. C. 
If you fight shy of him, miss, you may remember 
mevat the same time.—A. TROLLOPE. 


SALAR JUNG BAH 


AB 


AW 


dais, that you will gt shot oe 


[ tle] Fire 


—- Lo fight for one’s own hand—to struggle for one’s personal inte 


Tn opposition you will recover vigour F 
hand.—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. and freedom ; you will fight for your own 


; Each should fight for his own hand.—Ww, Brack. 
+ Figure.—7o make a sigure—to distinguish oneself. P, 


Besides, he would have been greatly hurt not to be thought wel! 

lof in th : 
he always meant to make a figure (distinguish himself). n the eae 
best seats and the best mcneds.—CGaones Bucs en eer eee 


To figure out—to ascertain an amount by careful computation, F, 


a figured out the expenses of the trip, and find it will cost us at least twenty 


To figure up—to add items into a total. F, 
“ To cut a figure—to make a grand appearance. C, 


(ype that he might cut a figure (appear splendid) at the univer- 


Fin.—7o tip another your sin—to shake hands with him. 8. 
Come, old fellow, tip us your fin (shake hands with me). 
Find.—To find oneself/—to provide for oneself; to buy provisions fot 
oneself. F. Said of a servant or employé. 
Otherwiso he “found” himself in childish fashion out of the si Al 
shillings.—F. Manzrans, in Life of Dickens. ea ane ge rae 
» To find it in one’s heart—to persuade oneself. P. 
T could not find it in my heart (persuade myself) to dismiss the old man, who had 
been about the house so long. 
Fine.—Jn jine—in conclusion ; to sum up. P. 
In fine, Rob was despatched for a coach, the visitors keeping shop meanwhile.— 
Dickens. 
= Finger.—To have a finger in the pie—to be mixed up in any affair. C. 
But then they dearly loved having a finger in the pie parochial—Hues Conway. 
Instead of every man airing his self-consequence, thinking it bliss to talk at ran- 
dom about things, and to put his finger in every pie (interfere in every affair), you 
should seriously understand that there is a right way of doing things. —M. ArwoLp. 
™~ To have at one’s fingers’ ends—to be able to repeat or use without any 
trouble (generally of something committed to memory). C. 
To was the boy to talk (very clever at talking) to the public: soft sawder—dignified 
oach—friendly intercourse,—he had them all at his fingers’ ends.—C, Reaper. 
‘ He had Greek at his fingers’ ends.—A. Trottorn. 
Fo arrive at one’s fingers’ ends—to be reduced to poverty; to be in great 
straits. C. 
Before he was three months out of his Government post, Brown had. arrived at his 
fingers’ ends (come to great poverty). 
= Fire,—7o fire up—to become angry ; to show indignation. C. | 
ee ‘Now a high-minded, honest man would have fired up at this,—B. L. FarsEon. 


Pate ss 


ar 


First { 5 J 
rae oe 


First,—First chop—first-rate; of the highest excellence. F, An Anglor 


Chinese expression. 
“As for poetry, I hate poetry.”"—“ Pen's is not - ‘arrington.— 
THACKERAY. a eo er 
Fish.—Neither jish, flesh, nor good red herring—difficult to classify; 
having no pronounced character. C. A phrase used by Tom Brown 
and Dryden. 
Was he a Tory or a Liberal? or was he neither fish, flesh, nor the other thing? 


Neither fish nor fowl—odd ; difficult to classify. C. 

She would be a betwixt-and-between kind of thing, as the cook said, with her nose 
in the air—neither fish nor fowl-and very likely a spy and a plague.—Mars, E. Lyyw 
Linton. 

A fish out of water. Said of a person who is placed in a position which 
is strange and digtasteful tohim. F, 
Mr. Dance stood there, as he said, “like a fish out of water,”—R. L. STEVENSON. 


A loose fish—a man of dissipated habits. F. 
Mr, Henry Fielding, a writer of plays and novels then much in vogue, but « sad, 
loose fish.—G, A. Sana. 


A queer fish—an eccentric person. F. 


» 
“ And what sort of fellow did you find Crawley, Uncle Tom? 
“Such a queer fish—so unlike anybody else in the world !"—A. TROLLOPE. 


All’s fish that comes to his net—he is not very particular or serapu- 


lous. C. 
Everything is fish that comes to Mr. Frey’s net.—Spectator, Feb, 18, 1888. 


To make fish of one and flesh of another—to treat two persons in differ- 


ent fashions ; to show partiality. RF. : 
I mean to show no favouritism; all the class will receive the same treatment, 

do not mean to make fish of one and flesh of another, . 
To fish for compliments—to converse in a way that induces people my 
compliments to you; to lead people to praise You, because they 

i i C. 

you wish to be praised. i 

But you did, perbaps,” she added innocently, fishing for a compliment, —THOmAS: 


Harpy. i 
Other fish to fry—other business to attend to. . pe 
“J never asked you about your Jond voice; 
“Thad jae fish to fry." —RwoDA emer ae oy et 
“ My dear girl,” he said, “I have no — ei from paths, 
domestic virtue—no wish to harm you. finer 


Give your own fish-guts to vo yon, and not to strangers Ss. : 


spare to those who belong 3 
¢ contracts should be given to English Cortes i 
fof our own sea-maws (our good things 


wea-mancs—give what you have t0 


: 


tin with—to agree exactly with. P, 
such temptations careless or ill-educated people, 

circumstances or dates, are extremely apt to tiie tie 
they have undertaken to prove.—Spectator, April 1h, 1888, — 


Jit—to be in good health. 8. 

| ‘How are you?”—“ Very fit, thank you; never felt better,” 

Fits,—By fits and starts—spasmodically ; without steady application, P, 
; al works by fits and starts (with intervals of idleness), and will not apply himself, 
‘Flag. ag.—The flag at half-mast. This is a sign of mourning, obse 
especially by vessels in harbour, when any personage a” P. at 


—“T noticed that the flag on the castle was half-mast high.” 
SP fotisedt” sighed Bila; “then I fear I have wme taline ” 
has lost a near relative).—Jawns Pay, asa ee ee 


To hang out the white flag—to show willingness to come to te 

ally in token of surrender. P. cage sisi ag 
: aspera mnie to hang out the white flag (intimate to the enemy that 
_ To hang out the red flag—(a) to intimate danger. P. The red flag 
% warns of danger. 


White is all right, 
Red is all wrong, 
A i Green goes gently bowling along. 
i a 2 Mnemonic Rhyme for Railway Signalmen. 
_ —(b) to give signal for battle. P. 


_ The Chesapeake then hung out her red th fi d 
answered se hpadigntlgtmecaggaliaaa at Seay Oe 


_A few miles off in the valley, where she never by any chance went, the excursion 
trains used to vomit forth, at Easter and in Whitsun week, throngs of the mill 
hands of the period, cads and their flames.—Ovrpa. 

in old flame—a former sweetheart. C. 


_ _Isuppose she was an old flame of the colonel’s.—THAcKERAY. 
a 

e.—T'o flare wp—to go into a passion. C. 
_At this reference to her husband, she flared up (showed her indignation), and 
asked the man what he meant. 
A flash in the pan—an abortive attempt; a failure of some am- 
undertaking. P,. The phrase is taken from a flint-lock gun 
though loaded, fails sometimes to go off when the flint is struck. 
g at Kilrush was a mere flash in the pan (an abortive attempt). 

—thieves; professional rogues. F. 

said their father. “They won't turn up their noses as if they 
| flash gentlemen you are!”—Besanr. =~ 


* To flash fire—to throw angry or passionate glances; to make the 
glisten with strong emotion. P. : — 


The eyes of the Indian monarch flashed fire, and his a 
he replied, a wilt be ne matte atbches eae sac kewego Stee 
4 Flat,—To fall flat—to fail to cause interest or amusement. P, 
She had a dry, queer humour, and loved a joke; but Phil’s fell jokes 
were very far from interesting her) this night, —Biackxane, beige aie 
A flat—a dull-witted person. 8. 
He basn't got these qualities yet, or he wouldn't have been such a flat to-night as 
to let Jack Raggles go in out of his turn.—Hvenzs. wie 
= Flea,—A fea-bite—something trifling ; a thing of no importance. F. 
Doubtless toa man of Mr. Aird’s fortune such things are but flea-bites.—JamEs 
Pay. 
A flea in one’s ear—an annoying suggestion ; an unwelcome repulse. 8. 
“1 wouldn't do it, if it was ever so!” exclaimed Mrs. Jennynge, who in this ex- 
tremity had utterly discarded her French for the vernacular. “You try it yourself, 
and see if he don’t put you down pretty quick, or send you flying with a flea in your 
ear” (with a sharp rebuke)—James Pan. , 
~ Plesh.—Flesh-pots, or the flesh-pots of Egypt—material welfare ; sordid 
considerations, P. The reference is to the conduct of the children of na 
Israel in the desert, many of whom grew weary of the plain food. 
See Ex. xvi. 3. : ae 
nd h teful to her father (on account of the dowry) for her, not for 6 
walt, with none flesh-pots did not count.—Mars. BE. Lyxw Lavtox. 


escape not to have 
Thad forgiven her; I had not felt that it was anything but an ic 
married a girl who had it in her to take back her given word and break a fellow’: ae 


heart for mere flesh-pots.—HENRY JAMES, JUN. 


~ Flesh and blood—human nature. P. nae 
t [wish to speak disrespectful o' them as have got the power hands, \ 

as oe more than flesh and blood (human nature) ‘ul bear sometimes.—GxoRax 
Exsor. 


~ To make the flesh creep—to cause a 

“My dear Mr. Aird, you make our 

Pig: Sl whereupon he desisted. 

Fling.—7o ling from—to leave hastily in ill temper; 

gust. C. 

He flung mm her and went out of the room.—S. RicHARDSO®, ‘ 

TTo fling over—bo desert ; to cease to assist or patrons: 
“Of course, the old girl will fling him over,” said the we 

~ -o have 1 fing at ing ina fing ato ASE 
: ~ Teven went so far as to indulge in a fling at 

a - gah as wo al know, isin truth a very 


sensation of dread and horror. P Pi 
flesh creep!” (you horrfy us), remonstrated! 


—James Pays. ua 
to quit in dis- 


_ “Flint f us ] my 


To have one’s fling—to indulge in fun or in dissipation. 8, 
The time which Tom allowed himself away 


till supper-time, During this hour or hour 
way to unrestrained fun),—Hvucues. 


As for me, all I look forward to is to have my little fli 
ing (indulge in a littl 2 
pation), and then to give up the gaieties of London and take a quiet villa catien 


a garden.—Besanr. 
Flint.—1o fix another's flint for him—to punish him. 8. 
“That is worse still,” said I, “because you can’t resent it yourself, I 
: . ’ . hi 
me, and I'll fix his flint for him” (castigate him).— ~~ aewteat ey ———s 
To skin a flint—to be excessively mean in one’s dealings. F. 


Flipper.—A tip of the flipper—a shake of the hand. Sailors’ slang. 
I say, old fellow, give me a tip of your flipper (shake hands with me). 
¥ Floor.—7 take the floor—to rise to address a public meeting. P. 
Mr. Hardcastle then took the floor (rose to speak), and, in a long and able speech, 
advocated tho cause of bi-metallism. 


To have the foor—to have the right of addressing a meeting by rising 
before other intending speakers. P. 


The chairman ruled that Judge Ellis had the floor (possessed the right to speak). 


~ Flotsam.—lotsam and jetsam—goods lost at sea, and either floating in 
the water or cast on shore. P. 


But even Germans, like Herr von Hartmann, who set such store by a thorough 
knowledge of modern languages—which means to them French and English in the 
first place—would not be long in perceiving how much they had lost in throwing 
overboard, as so much flotsam and jetsam, the only intelligent clue to the under- 
standing of the long and difficult words of English and of French and her sister 
tongues of Latin descent.—Journal of Education, February 1533. 


Fly —Fly-away—absurd ; fantastic. F. 
Tt was not easy to put her into a fly-away bonnet now, or to keep the bonnet in ite 
place on the back of her poor nodding head when it was got on.—D1cKENs. 
o fly out against or at—to speak in a rash, impulsive manner against. C. 


Tt ‘ud ill become a man in a public office to fly out (speak rashly) again’ King 
George.—Grorer Exror. 

Poor choleric Sir Brian would fly out at his coachman, his butler, or his game- 
keeper; would use language to them which, proceeding from any other master, would 
have brought about a prompt resignation on the part of the aggrieved servant,— 
Good Words, 1887. 


To fly in the face of—to oppose directly and in a reckless fashion. C. 
Every evening before we left Paris I saw her, and implored her to trust herself to 
me and leave Paris as my wife....But, with all this, she was firm, and would not fly 
in her parents’ face.—C. Reape. 
To fly in the face of Providence—to do a deliberately imprudent thing; 
to court danger or death. C. 
Dr. Cooper had told her that to sleep with the child would be to fly in the face 


of ; for if any mischief was really brewing, she would in that case be 
Bee eres torn heevaacee Parx. . 


from his charge was from locking. 
~and-half he used to take his fitng (give 


Fold f 13 
+ With flying colowrs—honourably ; triumphantly. P. 
But for my part I have always thought that their both getting their degree at last 
with flying colours (in a distinguished way) after three weeks of a famous coach 
(private tutor) for fast men, four nights without going to bed, and an incredible con- 
sumption of wet towels, strong cigars, and brandy-and-water, was one of the most 
astonishing feats of mental gymnastics I ever heard of,—M. ARNOLD. ; 
y 4 The Flying Dutchman—the name applied to the express train running 
i from London to Exeter on the broad-gauge railway ; 80 called on 
account of its speed. ‘The term originally belonged toa phantom ship, 
which was supposed to fly over the waves till the day of judgment, 
‘Then he went on to other superstitions, the Flying Dutchman, ete.—R. BH. Dana, 
JUN. " 
To fly off at the handle—to become excited ; to act impulsively. F. 
He was full of crotchets that way, and the sight of the sea, or even a mere flower, 
would make him fly right off at the handle.—HaLmbuntos. ; 
Fold.—T7e fold one’s hands—to be idle; to do nothing but rest one~ 
self. C. 
To no New Yorker, to no American, would that (the possession of a fortune) seem 
a reason for folding his hands. —Nineteenth Century, 1837. ee E 
“How suit—to behave in the same manner; ‘ 
t Sarma Cee rine c é A phrase borrowed from card-playing. 
aa person before » - 
But when the fortunes of Kingscliff began to rise, the fortunes of gallant 
admiral followed suit. —Goed Words, 1887. 
be drowned. F, 
both shot and drowned, and was food 


A. SALA. 


be in 01 

To be food for worms—to 
‘The certificates are all genuine : Snawley had erent Bey na 
twice, his first wife is dead: none but ne he pee" pratt mi 
none ‘put Snawley himself can tell 


orms, DICKENS. ; : - 
eae for powder—& contemptuous name applied patie 
There go the poor conseripts—food for powder (soon 


take unnecessary and thi 


ne’s grave 5 


= A fool’s paradise—a state of happiness whats 
certain to be shattered. 


called 
Into a mbo are a Prom Furi ath wei 
a 
f 

| 


1 what a Sateen enone amet rietad ed pa PS 
uk a foot of—to deceive; to make ridiculous, P, 
etl tanga Pat 4 owe oy a 
Sool away—to spend on objects of little value. C. 

Ea ral ae lessons for to-morrow, you have been fooling away (fritter. 


Foot,—7o put the best foot foremost or forward—(a) to walk as rapidly 


a 


Ree | possible; to exert oneself to the utmost. C. 


_ The girl made up her mind to put the best foot foremost (put forth all her powers 


he! and run through her terro: 
~ hold of her.—R. Buackmone. an heen Gab ene at them could hy 


‘. =) to make the best display possible. C, 

_ Linlithgow put her best foot forward 
_ when the freedom of that ancient and 
_ bery.—St. Andrews Citizen, 1836, 


(made her best appearance) last Saturday, 
royal city was presented to the Earl of Rose- 


To put one’s foot in it~to make an awkward mistake; to say something 
embarrassing. C. 

ja ‘Women have such confounded queer w: Y to put 

>) a on’ 

you intermeddle.—W™a. Brack. oe Ta ee ee 
With one foot in the grave—very feeble; having but a short time to 
site. ~P. 

2 Tt is sometimes the fate of a poet to succeed, only when he has one foot in the 
graye (has but a short time longer to live).—Brsanr, 


‘0 put down one’s foot—to refuse to go further; to be firm in refusing. C. 


Oe Tremember when the late Sir George Cornwall Lewis wanted to get some statistics 
x — about the religious denominations, your friend Bottles, who is now a millionaire and 

a Ch » was then a Particular Baptist. “No,” says Bottles, “here I put 
down my foot (refuse firmly). No Government on earth shall ask me whether I am 
a Particular Baptist or a Muggletonian.”—M. Anwoup. 


___ It was all very well to have Mr. Slope at her feet, to show her power by making an 
‘utter fool of a clergyman.—A, Troutore. 


eloven foot—one of the marks of the devil. To display the cloven 
loot is to betray an evil purpose. C. 

subsequent meeting he (Dr. Ritchie) had to answer the charge that his party 
the cloven foot (displaying sinister designs). The doctor was attired, 
his wont, punctiliously—knee-breeches, silk stockings, and dress shoes, So, 
his shapely limb, he asked with an air of triumph, “Do you call that a 
f ‘Whereupon a mechanic in the gallery shouted out in a gruff voice, 

(take off) the shoe, sir, and we'll see !”—Dr. Gurnrie. 
had not been ‘man and wife ere Tom began to show the cloven ere 


To foot it—to dance. C. 
found the master’s house locked up and all the servants a 
dics thoes tas than no tonvi Sucking cea Gi eae 
\ To put one’s foot on another's neck—to crush or trample upon him. P. 
1 She should tramp the roads as a mendicant. He would put his foot on her neck.— 
ol HAut Carre. 
; = To fall on one’s feet—to meet with unexpected good-luck. C 
: I bad certainly fallen on my feet.—Temple Bar, 1883. 


i incurred. C. 
“To foot a bill—to pay the expenses incu a 
of final French otcupation, might continue its work of propagand= 
sath be ceaah onl wach lonyation, mish ccna i 
Monthly, September 1887. 

The first-foot—the person who is be first to cross the 

n New-Year's morning. P. 
ae which slde of the Border it may be—and_nortowe BOS, 
feeling extends far beyond the Border—there is s mysterious, as a 10k) 


threshold 
a js the first-foot in a house after 


threshold. of a 


: uisites on being 

a % To pay one’s footing—to tlt en fees or perq! : 
itted to any club or society. 1 

' shi he had paid his footing, the menbert al wished him good-lask, aad Gra 


his health. Ree. 
+ Force.—To force a man’s hand—to compel him to act prematurely, 
to adopt a policy he dislikes. P. 


guarantee again! course is the repugnance me 
vceatoage mage prada Be it were determined on by all ne 


ight be forced (the emperor 
to declare war).—Spectator, 1838. ; “i 

+ To come into force—(of» law or regulation! 
‘The law making paper money no longer tender 
actual operation) next July. “ f ‘ 

F To the fore—present ; on the scene. <a ss 
“ hin Wash te Beresford, was to the fore 


never did really occur to ‘Mr. Tom 
gor one of his sisters, while bey 


Back. . forelock—to 

|g Forelock.—To take time or aco au 

# be on the alert for every # single 
old man with a si 


scythe in his hands. 


* to be enforced. Pp. 
a come is i 


t.—To forget oneself—to be ilies of an ceil word 

lose command of one’s tongue or temper. P. ope : 
The little gentleman shocked the propriety breakfast- 

rance of three words, of which the two es hay area Guede 

first was an emphatic monosyllable (“damn”), “Beg pardon,” he added" for- 

myself” (C have said hastily what I should not)—Houws. 

—To fork out—to hand out money; to take from one’s pocket. 8, 
Tl fork out and stump.—Diexens. 


Bice Gant ne © a Of money, he may be willing to gtve up his b 


‘ x Forlorn,—A Sorlorn hope—a desperate venture. P. 
ok 


SN tats petctnn ond pore bin tas peenty ot cto ius ne 
oe always ready to head a forlorn hope.—J. R. Lowex1, on Jowiah Quiney. 
Form,.—ZJn form—in good condition ; able to do oneself credit. C. 

“Were you in form, Babs?” asked Mrs. Gaysworthy.—Mns, E. Lyws Luvrow, 

‘orty,—Forty winks—a short sleep during the day. F. 


‘Then came forty winks; and afterwards he would e 
Saturday Review, 1888. play whist for high stakes. 


- hands and knees. P. 
: He looked up and beheld what he judged, by the voice, to be Mrs. Armytage: hei 
face was averted from him, and kept close to the cliff, down which she had Hom 
_ proceeding backward, and on all fours (using hands as well as feet), until fear and 
giddiness had checked her progress.—Jamrs Pary. 
_——(b) to be exactly apposite. P. 
No simile can go on all fours.—Macavtay. 
“What was it Brabantio said to Othello after the council scene? “She has deceived 
her father, and may thee.” The quotation isn’t quite on all fours, but it’s near 


-__ All these I have had to pass by, and to confine myself to a broad and general de- 
scription of the origin of those higher representatives of journalism which we all 
have in our minds when we speak of the activity and power of the fourth estate.— 


e may prove that we are this, and that, and the other—our Fourth of July 
have proved it time and again—the census has proved it.—J. R. Lowen. 


A free fight—a fight joined in by a whole crowd; a promiscuous 


; Wt feon fights, brave robberies, gallant murders, dauntless kickings.— 


0 venture; to be bold enough. ©. 
made free to send up a jug of claret without my asking. — 
eins + ve ; - 


>» 


\ Friend.—A friend at court—® person 


ce 


Freedom.—The freedom of a city—immunity from oat : 


and the privilege of corporate taxation and self 

under a charter from the crown. The right to share in these pri 

vileges is conferred, with the parliamentary franchise or right 

voting, on distinguished persons whom the city desires to honour. P. 
Linlithgow put her best foot forward last Saturday, when the freedom of thas 

ancient and royal city was presented to the Earl of Rosebery.—St. Andrews Citizen, — 

1838. 


French.—To take French leave—(a) to go off secretly, without notice or 


warning; to elope. C. 


‘The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and upon thet Pent 
hich is called French leave among us.—THACKERAY. 

set as Twas certain I should not be allowed to leave the enclosure, my only plan 
was to take French leave, and slip out when nobody was watching. — BR, L. 


Sn aah take French leave and run away from Newly and your charming wife 


for six months,—AvusTEN PEMBER. 
——(b) to enter without invitation ; to do anything without obtaining 
perinission. Cc. ae 
French leave, led us across the spacious : 
sont pore i omenie of the servants.—B. L. PARJEON. 
i inspi t terror. F. 
To frighten the French—to inspire grea! 
ross ook of you and your armed companions is enongh to frighlen the Fras 


Priday.—A man Friday—o constant and submissive attendant. % 4 . 


See Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. — sae 


y dd 
down at little Osborne's feet, an’ eye 
si ee had admired Osborne in secret. Now he was his valet, 


. — THACKERAY. - ry che 4 
his man Friday.—TH« ee influence in « powerful 


quarter. Pp , 

’ ed the grinder, 
- in that place, p'raps, return 
aE dir ows at court, you know—bat never you mind, 


all right, that’s all.” —Dick ens. 


ith. 
. ‘th—to be on good terms W? 
” be friends es to be friends with M. Paul 


friends—to be on friendly terms e 
a sat here, Gilbert, I want to betel with You a6 


= % 


command of one’s tongue or temper. P. 


The little gentleman shocked the propriety of the breakfast-table by a loud 
utterance of three words, of which the two last were ‘‘ Webster's Unabridged,” and 
a the first was an emphatic monosyllable (“damn”). ‘‘ Beg pardon,” he added—" for- 
We got myself” (I have said hastily what I should not).—Howaes. 


4 Fork.—7 fork owt—to hand out money; to take from one’s pocket. 8. 
-——-*sY'll fork out and stump.—DicKens. 
If Iam willing to fork out a sum of money, he may be willing to give up his chance 
of Diplow.—Guorar Evtor. 
i Forlorn.—4 forlorn hope—a desperate venture. P. 
He had not merely, as the French say, the courage of his opinions; but his 
opinions became principles, and gave him that gallantry of fanaticism which made 
3 him always ready to head a forlorn hope.—J. R. Loweu., on Joriah Quincey. 
Form.—Zn form—in good condition ; able to do oneself credit. C. 
: _ © Were you in form, Babs?” asked Mrs. Gaysworthy.—Mas. BE. Lyx» Lovrow. 
‘ Forty,—Forty winks—a short sleep during the day. F. 
I as ' Then came forty winks; and afterwards he would play whist for high stakes.— 
. a Saturday Review, 1888. 
“  Fours,—7° go on all fours—(a) to crawl on the hands and feet or on the 
hands and knees. P. 

-___— He looked up and beheld what he judged, by the voice, to be Mrs. Armytage: her 
5 face was averted from him, and kept close to the cliff, down which she had been 


backward, and on all fours (using hands as well as feet), until fear and 
giddiness had checked her progress,—James Payy, 


- No simile can go on all fours. —Macavutay. 

_ What was it Brabantio said to Othello after the council scene? “ She has deceived 
her father, and may thee.” The quotation isn’t quite on all fours, but it’s near 
 enough.—F. Ansty. 


‘4 Fourth.—Tve fourth estate—the press; newspapers. P. 
All these I have had to pass by, and to confine myself to a broad and general de- 


4 


: scription of the origin of those higher representatives of journalism which we all 
have in our minds when we speak of the activity and power of the fourth estate.— 
CHanues PEanopy, in English Journalism. 


@ may prove that we are this, and that, and the other—our Fourth of July 
, have proved it time and again—the census has proved it.—J. R. Lowrex. 


A free fight—a fight joined in by a whole crowd; a promiscuous 


venture; to be bold enough. C. 


| made free to send up a jug of claret without my asking. ~ 
ee: < 


a7 


Freedom.—The freedom of a city—immunity from county jurisdiction, 
and the privilege of corporate taxation and self-government held 
under a charter from the crown. The right to share in these pri- 
vileges is conferred, with the parliamentary franchise or right of 
voting, on distinguished persons whom the city desires to honour. P. 

e d Linlithgow put her best foot forward last Saturday, when the freedom of that 
> ancient and royal city was presented to the Earl of Rosebery.—St. Andrews Citizen, 
1886. 
Prench.—70 take French leave—(a) to go off secretly, without notice or 
warning; to elope. C. 
The truth is, she had quitted the premises for many hours, and upon that permis- 


hich is called French leave among us,— THACKERAY. 
ome =i was certain I should not be allowed to leave the enclosure, my only plan 


was to take French leave, and slip out when nobody was watching. —R. L. 


yENSON. 
tm aa take French leave and run away from Newly and your charming wife 


for six months.—AvusTEN PEMBER. ; 
© enter without invitation; to do anything without obtaining 


ip | 
i Freedom saan | 
i 


——(b) t 
perinission. Cc, ; 
The solicitor, taking French leave, Jed us across the spacious vestibule to the 
library, much to the amazement of the servants. —B. L. Farsnon. 
ui "rene inspi t terror. F. 
To frighten the Fren h—to inspire grea! 
‘The look of you and your armed companions is enough to frighten the French. 


Seen Pp. 
~ FPriday.—A man Friday—e constant and submissive attendant, 


See Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 
Osborne's feet, and lov 
He flung himself down at little 0 
Pancgeen- borer y he had admired Osborne in secret, Now 


his man Friday.—THAcKERAY. ; 
ith i ce in a powerful 
\ Priend.—A friend at court—* person with influen 
uarter, P. ee s 
: “Not in that place, p'raps,” returned the pas with a wink, ae be ~ 
wonder—friends at court, you know—but nev mind, mother, 
all right, that’s all.” —DIcKENs. 


L , terms with. C. 
To be friends with—to be on — ‘cith M. Paul?” ask the reader, —CUBBEB 


“why were you 80 glad to be fri 
endly 3 to be reconciled after ® qua 


‘ BELL. 
hearers locked rather sheelr 


ee 
- - 
} 


ed him. Even before they 
he was his valet, his dog, 


To make friends—to become 2 
rel, C. 


retort); and. so sudden, his 


About this time Bismarck began to come to the front (take a prominent position) 
in European politics. 
Fry.—sSmail fry—insignificant people. C. 
_ The coming of Sheridan was quite another matter. Compared with him all other 
managers were small fry (insignificant).—JAmes Payy. 
Out of the frying-pan into the fire—from a bad position into a worse. C. 


If it were not for Claire I would jump out of this frying-pan, which scorehes and 
7 oe broils—yes, still, after twenty years and more—into the fire which burns,—Brsanr. 

“Tm out of the frying-pan into the fire” (in a still worse predicament), she said, 
laughing. “Instead of one, I have now two to contend with.” 


Full.—Full dress—the dress worn on occasions of ceremony. For men, 
a black suit with swallow-tail coat, and open vest, and a white neck- 


tie constitute full dress. Ladies’ full dress leaves the shoulders 
bare. 


One round white arm rested on the window-ledge, and her long black hair fell in 
loose masses over the snowy garments which, constituting a lady's déshabille, reveal 
her beauties far less liberally than the costume she more inaptly terms ‘full dress.” 
—G. J. Wuyre-Metvitwe. 


To the full—quite as much, certainly not less. C. 


This place was a prison for debtors as well as criminals, and was to the full as foul 
as the Tophet-pit at Aylesbury yonder.—G. A. Sata. 


_~ In full cry—hurrying fast ; in hot pursuit, P. Cry here means a pack 
of hounds, 


Seven mutineers—Job Anderson, the boatswain, at their head—appeared in full 
ery at the south-west corner.—R. L. SrevEnson. 


In full—without diminution, deduction, or abatement. P. 


T have received this day from John Wallace the sum of eight pounds six shillings, 
being payment in full of his cbligations to the Geographical Society. 


Full fig—elegantly ; making a great display. S. 


So all of us cabin party went and dressed ourselves up full fig, and were intro- 
duced in due form to the young queen. —Harisunron. 


= In full swing—at its busiest ; busy and thronged. C. 
He: “The street market was in full swing.—Besanr. 
— Fun.—7 make fun of—to ridicule. C. 
“Ts the girl making fun of me?” he thought.—Tackrnay. 


Matcham said “he'd only been drunk "—that his spirits had sunk 
‘At the thunder—the storm put him into a funk,—Baruam. 


De 
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? Ina funk—trightened ; put about. 8. : 
EF 
i If I were Foxy, I should be in a funk myself.—Brsant. 
4 s Funny.—Tie funny bone—that part of the elbow which is exposed to 
wll nervous shocks. C. es 
ty They smack and they thwack, 
Till your funny bones crack, 
As if you were stretched on the rack.—BaRHaM, 
~ Gab.—The gift of the gab—readiness of speech; fluency. F. 
I always knew you had the gift of the gab (were ready in speech), of course.—- 4 
Dickens. 
~ Gad.—Upon the gad—restless ; always moving hither and thither. F. 
I have no good opinion of Mrs. Charles's nursery-maid, I hear strange stories of 
a her; she is always upon the gad.—Miss AUSTEN, 
Wi, ~ To gad about—to spend one’s time in frivolous visiting of friends or = 
‘ places. C. Usually said of women. 
By this time our friends had grown rather weary of gadding about.—Hvon 
Conway. 
i inst. 8. 
Gaff,—To blow the gaff on—to inform agai 
If I do not induce you and your brother scoundrel = nate 0 
devices, I will take it upon myself to blow the gaif on e 
you.—D. Cunistre MURRAY. e 
i to advance; to make p' i 
Gain. —7o gain ground— price eae : 
The Jews are not only extraordinarily powerful n ee Galicia), 
but are gaining ground day by day.—Fortnightly Review, suas sat : 
+ Gall.—Gall and wormwood-—said of what is excesst iy ; 
tasteful. P. oat Pree | 
The talk eddied even to the aristocratic bar tig eo agape wens i 
so much gall and wormwood to the family.—Mrs. pe 
i who looks like a condemned | 
' Gallows,—Callows-hird—a person who hi . 
ant a person of abandoned appearance. 1. saad «eau 
‘ “Tt is M1] to check sleep or sweat in 5 : 
2 T ne'er minced ape nor gallows-bird. asmes Ale 
4 {2 ~ Game.—Game for anything—ready to venture upon 
‘ life. F. ee a tite 
"1 have to fight me; Oats 
don’t stop your jaw about him you <* 
FES piped game for, I'm thinking. —H- Krvaster, : 


"ay 
mat 


[120 ] 


Gather 


is worth the candle—the results are worth striving f ; 
il be repaid for one’s trouble. (, wae 
George can never take what I mean to off 3 If he shor Egyptian 
spoiled indeed, and the game will be worth the candle- Il. K. Heo se am 
To die game—to die in a courageous manner, C. 

Tsay that coachman did not run away, but that he died game.—Droxews, 


eae | game at which two can play—a course of action equally open to an- 
other person. ©, 


Net mote you both licked when I get out, that I will,” rejoined the boy, beginning 


“Two can play at that game, mind you,” said Tom.—Hvones. 


4 To make game of—to ridicule; to turn into sport. P. 


Now, in the Fleet Prison, where I write this, there is a small man who is always 
jeering and making game of me.—THACKERAY. 


Gang.—To gang a-gley—to go wrong. Scottish dialect, 
The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft a-gley.—Burns, 
As many things gang a-gley with us in our plans and desires while alive, it is not 
surprising that matters turn out contrary to our expectations after death.—Jawes 


Payn. 
Gapes,—The gapes—a fit of yawning. F. 
Another hour of music was to give delight or the gapes, as real or affected taste for 
it prevailed.—Jann Austen, 
 +-Gate.—To break gates—to remain outside the college gates after the 
hour for closing. An Oxford and Cambridge University phrase. 


Tf you break gates again, we shall have you rusticated (temporarily expelled). 


The gate of horn—a mythological term, signifying the gate by which 

+ true dreams came forth. P. From the gate of ivory deceptive 
dreams proceeded. 

Then he (Laud) dreamed that he had turned Papist, of all his dreams the only one, 


we suspect, which came through the gate of horn (was likely to prove true).— 
Macautay, 


. Gath,.—Tell it not in Gath—do not let your enemies hear of it. C. The 
phrase is used when something sad or shameful has occurred, which 
might be used as a taunt by one’s enemies if they heard of it. The 
words were first used in David’s song of lamentation over Jonathan, 
slain in battle. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph.—2 Sam. i. 20. 


When his glitter {s gone, and he is gathered to his fathers, no eye will be with 
, no heart will mourn for its lost friend.—A. Trottore. ~*~ 


Gaudy 
Gaudy.—A gaudy-day—a holiday or festival. Old-fashioned, b 
still in use at some of the universities. 8 

Just at one time, about 1641, we hear from our best authority Phillips, of 
keoping a gaudy-day.—MArx Pattison. 3 
-+- Gauntlet.—7o throw down the gauntlet or glove—to challenge. P. 

The company threw down the gauntlet to (defied) all the maritime powers in the 
world. — MACAULAY. < ; 
-/+ To take up the gauntlet or glove—to accept a challenge. P, 
To run the gauntlet-—to pass through a severe course of treatment in the 
way of criticism or obloquy. P. The phrase used in this figurative 
sense comes from the custom of inflicting a punishment bearing this 
name. A prisoner, stripped to his waist, had to run between two 
lines of soldiers armed with gloves, and with sticks and other 
weapons, with which they struck him as he passed, ae 
¥ j to the ‘usband’s boat come in, and formed 
Bahay | pahat omy tg deep, ov had assembled to a ei 
passengers land and run the gauntlet of unsorapaloas comment personal 
marks all down the line.—The Mistletoe Bough, 1585. 
+ Gear.—To throw out of gear—to disturb the working of. es: a 
: ha} ed to many of us, and most commonly wi : 
Big mcg bg en out of gear (put out of good working order) by un- 
wonted circumstances.—James Pan. 
Gentle.—Gentle and simple—high-born and low-born; noble and peas- 
ant, P. 


afraid bad old days, in- 
is a true bill that torture was, in the 
ee wh eee both gentle and simple in some gloomy underground 
said Tower.—G, A, SALA. ; 
or, pve runs feigees ‘a word with them, gentle or ee ee 
Get.—Go along! or get along with you /—an exelama\ impatience, — 
often used in a bantering way. F. ae ee 
“Go, go, get along with you, do,” she said at last, caught 
Murray's Magazine, 1887. i eer by this 
“Ob, wet along with you, AE, Sms, in Good Words, 1857 
f flattery.—W. 
Sc arna condition. C. 


To get along—to fare; to be in a good ee 
* Well, doctor, how has the poor patient been getting along (progressing) lately ? 
“ Only fairly; she is still very weak. 


in; Cc. 2 
To get at—to obtain; to find. 
eae motor eval be got ak a ait tah uh Re 205 Agha ona 
the lady would hardly have lived.—W. D. mgt 
; life. 
To get on—(a) to succeed; to rise in gs 2 


Trene Pascoe once mot a knight missionary 
religion (he was a pious ase Platform and found he'd got 7 


on the could not get on with Mr. Adair (Mr. A ; . 4 
“* other). at Bars. ee a ee ————- Ghost.—To give up or yield up the ghost—to die. P. 


. “ea So, underneath the belly of their steeds, 
: a get under—to obtain the mastery over; to suppress. P. ag rica _ fetlocks in bis smoking blood, 
) a ¢ noble gentleman gave up th host (died).—! ARESPEARE. 
ree. ‘Towards three o'clock the fire was got under, and darkness and silence succeeded. ‘ About four in the afternoon the ein se ct ou ghost. He bad AN es 
a 


: -MARIA EpGeworru. : never been conscious since his seizure.—R. L. Stevenson. 


peas up—(a) to prepare with a special practical object in view—as, to To have not a gh 
’ ghost of a chance—to have no reasonable prospect. | 
get up Shakespeare's Hamlet for a college examination. C. : & 
a reader are ¢ candidly informed in the preface what books he has consulted; & ghost of a chance (his candidature 1s hopslem), 
appears t he t th f H VIL. from 4 P 
non | sarge Poets wat e reign ve! ; enry a Brewer, Hook, s i go acd not look a gift-horse in the mouth—do not” examine 
Friedmann, —Athencrw j tically what is given to you as a gift. C. i 


-(b) to organize ; to arrange. C. a ‘The poet gives as well as makes; the rest of us only receive: we criticls 


ake few days afterwards a committee, isting of Lady Mona, “Beauty” Strutt, gifts; pe to look into the mouth of the fairest gift-horse (criticise the | 
and Mra. Walter Pullen, is assembled in Lady Swansdown's boudoir to discuss the poeans Gah mae piven wh eee 
a best means of getting up the proposed theatricals.—FLoneNce MARryAT. Gig. —Gig-lamps—a jocular name for spectacles, or for one whe wears 
‘ told _get oneself up—to appear in a striking or elaborate costume. C. ik them. 8. A gig isa tall two-wheeled conveyance, 
‘When Paul’ ‘ ‘ Ps 
Like most men who are not in the habit of “getting themselves up” every day, lamye.” Paal's tether egy Ine won snaind wise Sen ee ae 


he was always irritable when thus clothed in his “ best.”—G. J. Wayre- MELvILie. 
\ G@ild—7o gild the pill—to make an unpleasant thing appear attract 


Get-up—style of dress; fashionable way of dressing. C. Pa a “3 
‘There is none of the colour and tastiness of get-up which lends such a life to the a ste § to get to the blind aids oth them, and I sugar and ld the eh 
- present game at Rugby.—Hvcues. 7 pill = oan ae aherh at and easy to swallow (say things in #0 ——- 


get over—to recover from. C. ‘a way that I can coax them into doing anything).—Haumvaton, 


- "She had been ont of health for some time. Her mother called it “general debil- —— Gills.—Rosy or red about the gills—flushed with drink, F. By he 
ity;” but I firmly believed that it was that love affair with Frank Hayles which she ; a ee gills ” understand the flesh about the jaws. 


Id never t ov wered from).—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. 
coheed Abts te ess hastened her end.—S. White in the gills—showing signs of terror or sickness. 


he never thoroughly got over this fall, and it doubtl 
G-GouLp, in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 1888. “What's the matter, young 'an?” asked Joe, surprised. 
_ white in the gills ?”—Brsant. 


get over a person—to ingratiate oneself with him. F. me 
—D1cKEns, te ‘ys Gird.—7o gird up the loins—to prepare on 

34 ow you've managed to get over your mother-in-law is a mystery tome.—Dr Pe “Bikiical expression. 

“Toa ae = The house awakes, and shakes itself, ginds w 


_-He will get off. I'm the only witness, A jury won't believe a black man in ES Ruopa Broventos. 
ah R. HAGGARD. 


F. ” 
Te 


for hart work, p 


pte 


1 6 yout” T said, beginning to get my nad up.—H. b HAGGARD. 


heart—to commit to memory. P 
g play.” 
tter,” murmured the antiquary. 
one . a > by hi a ” (commit it to memory), observed 


es Give -{ 180°] Give 


extract the absurdity lies in the “swell” 

had dealings with a pawnbroker :— 
Swell. I am going to resign fro! club. 
Friend. 1 thought you liked estes 


Swell. Used to be all right, but society is getting too mixed. Why, I 
pawnbroker there the other night.—Harper's Monthly, May 1838. i aaictued 


unwittingly confessing that he 


To give it to a person—to scold or punish him; to attack him with angry 
words or with blows. F, : 


M'Gregor pitched into him so when he said it—gave it him ri 
proved him in the severest manner).—Ruopa Brovenrron, 


To give on to or upon—to lead into; to open upon. P. 


Then we passed on up this till at last we reached the top, where we found a large 
standing space to which there were three entrances, all of small size. Two of these 
gave on to (led into) rather narrow galleries or roadways cut in the face of the 
precipice. —A. R. Haccarn, 


We pass into the veranda upon which the salon gives, to use an Anglicized 
Gallicism.—Ruopa Brovanron, 


To give oneself out as or for—to proclaim oneself to be. P. 

He gives himself out, sir, for what nowadays they call a patriot—a man from East 
Prussia.—R. L, Stevenson. 

Last winter he called himself Lord Charles Templeton, and took in the whole 
society of Florence. This year, as you are aware, he has selected Cannes as his field 
for operations, and has given himself out as a cousin of Lord Bellingham’s, with 
whom, I need hardly tell you, he is in no way connected.—W. E. Norxrrs, 


To give up—(a) (transitive) to discontinue the use of; to abandon, P. 


The middle-aged it (the fog) deprived of their gastric powers, so that they have had, 
ever since, to give up all their beer, porter, port and sherry, Burgundy and cham- 
pagne, claret and Rhine wine.—Bersawr, 


——(b) (intr.) to surrender ; to confess oneself beaten. P. 


Then, for fear of her place, and because he threatened that my lady should give 
her no discharge without the sausages, she gave up (yielded), and from that day for- 


ward always sausages, or bacon, or pig-meat in some shape or other, went up to the 
table.—Mania Eporworrn. 


™ A give-and-take policy —a policy of mutual accommodation and for- 
bearance. C. 


Nothing can be more annoying to an ordinary man than to find the wife of his 
bosom, who has jogged along with him very comfortably in a give-and-take (mutual 
forbearance) style for many years, suddenly turn round and lecture him upon his 
amiable little weaknesses (faults).—Huau Conway. 


To give forth or give out—to announce or publish. P. 

Soon after it was given forth (announced), and believed by many, that the king 
was dead.—Haywanp. 

Mrs. Penrose was not at church; no doubt she had her reasons for staying away, 
though I heard from Miss Jones that it was given out (published) that it was a bad 
headache that kept her at home.—Chambers’s Journal, 1887. 

She gives it out (states publicly) that you shall marry her.—SHAKESPEARE. 


To give out—to come toanend. P. 
"But before they had covered half a mile poor Mrs. Mordaunt’s strength gave out 
(ailed).—English IUustrated Magazine, 1837, 


ight and left (re- 


‘ 


Gizzard {Torey 


To give in—to cease exertions ; to confess oneself vanquished. P. 
They did not yet give in (confess themselves beaten): they had hitherto gone only 
about the streets; they would go to places where people meet together.—Besawr, 
To give over—(a) (of a sick person) to cease hoping for his recovery. P, 
Valence told me that he had been given over—that he could not live more than — 
six months or so.—Fiorence Marnyar. 
{b) to yield ; to commit. P, 


They (the Protestant clergy) might have attained to the influence which fs now 
given over entirely to the priest.—THackEray. 


To give oneself up—(a) to surrender to the police. P. 

News came that the Brighton murderer had given himself up (surrendered himself 
to the police). 

——(b) to lose hope of saving one’s life. P. 

When I saw that the floods had carried away the bridge, I gave myself up for lost 
(abandoned hope). 

P ‘ 5 C. 
To give a person up—(a) to despair of seeing him. 

It was at that unheard-of hour (11 p.™.) that Miss Huntley, whose experience of 
provincial habits was limited, thought fit to put in an appearance, and her ~~ — 
ejaculation of “At last! Why, we gave you up more than an hour ago 
forth no apology from her.—Good Words, 1887. 

——(h) to renounce ; to repudiate ; to refuse to acknowledge. P. . 

He had been living what was a wild, college life even in these wild days; and 
family had almost given him up.—B. YATES, 

Y i 12) 
To give way—to yield ; to break down. 
Sane Thad not given way (yielded) to her in the matter of a private sitting- 


i. 1835. 
ald not consent to have).—The Mistletoe Bough, 
oon gnc rg she was being brought down from her look-out chamber in @ 


new carrying-chair, it gave way.—S. a, 
Gizzard.—7o fret one’s gizzard—to be anxious ; to Piayie pars: Ps 
Jizzard (primarily a fowl's stomach) is used of the temper 


ition. me 
ical fret his gizzard green if he don’t soon hear from that maid THOMAS 
atl rring. F. It is said that 


i —a salt he 
Glasgow.—A Glasgow magistrate—a 
al George IV. visited Glasgow, some a 
joke, on the iron guard of the carriage 
Glasgow magistrate, who form 
king. gee 4 “ 
Glass.—Ie has taken a glass too much—he is — fray 
: stones— 
Those who live in glass houses should not npuneti F heey 
themselves open to criticism ought not to Compare 


ing verses of Matthew vii. who live in glass 
cand there a an old proverb about the inexpediency of those 


house? throwing stones. FLORENCE MARRYAT- 


‘in front of you obstructs your view. 
@lout.—In the glout—sulky. F. 


-Glove,—7o throw the glove or gauntlet to—to challenge ; to sh i 
ness to fight with. P. aa ee 


_ no maculation in thy heart.—SHaKkesrrane, 
threw down the glove to her stepmother.—Huea Conway. 
* To take up the glove or gauntlet-—to accept a challenge to fight. P. 


way.—Spectator, Dec. 12, 1888, 
To be hand and glove with. See Hann. 


= To put on or wear gloves—to attack an adversary in a mild or gener 
ous way. P. 


He (Macaulay) put on no gloves, took in hand no buttoned foil, when, on well- 
fs chosen occasions, he came down to the House to make a speech.—J. Correr 


= Glut.—To glut the market—to furnish an excess of goods for the market, 
; so that a sale cannot be found for them. P. 


Two years ago an excessive production of woollen goods had glutted the market 
‘(furnished too great a supply, so that no sale could be found for them). 


Go,—A go—a curious or embarrassing state of affairs. S. 


_ Well, I am blessed (to be sure), here's a go (the position is embarrassing). — 
sit CG. Reape. 

No go—a failure. Said of what is mworkable or impossible. 

“What's a caveat?” inquired Sam.—“ A legal instrument, which is as much as to 


_ Bay it’s no go,” replied the cobbler.—Dicxewns. 


Hxp.—A legal instrument, or, in other words, something which does nothing, and 
with which nothing can be done. 


Of course, under the circumstances, no go for (I cannot give you) the fifteen thou- 
_  gand.—Truly yours, Arthur.—The Mistletoe Bough, 18%5. 


Go along—an exclamation of (feigned) anger or impatience. F. See 
Gur ALONG. 


‘ “May its poppet come in and talk?”—“ Certainly not,” replied madam; “ you 
know I never allow you here. Go along.”—Dickens. 


: world has not gone bail for us, and our falling short involves not the ruin of 


expression, signifying, Do 
Tt is used when a person 


My mamma was in the glout with her poor daughter all the day,—s. Rrowannsow, 


I will throw my glove to Death itself (challenge Death itself to prove), that there's 


She was now, at the age of twenty-two, very different from the girl who so hastily 


On the other hand, Austria had only to conclude an offensive and defensive alliance 
_With King Milan, and the Czar must take up the glove thus, as it were, thrown in his 


ae’ 


+ To go hard with one—to prove a troublesome matter to one, 
He jumped up with a great exclamation, which the particular recor: nj 

* heard it pretended not to understand, or it might have gone hard with ( 
serious matter for) the Latin tutor some time or other.—HoLmes, 

To go home to—to appeal directly to. P. as 
Mrs. Wallace spoke very slowly, because it was not an easy matter with her to ex- 
press her ideas, and with a certain gentle earnestness that went home (appealed. 
directly) to the young girl's heart, at least as much as the logic of her argument,— 
James Pay. 

Go-to-meeting air or clothes—such as people have on when they go to 
church ; respectable. F. 
Catch him with his go-to-meetin’ (best) clothes on a-rubbin’ agin (against) their 

, greasy axles, like a tarry nigger.—HALIBuRTON. 4 : 

tom (was) equipped in his o-4o-mecting root (respectable hat), as his flend called 
it.—Hvenss. - 

+ ogo with the stream—to do as people around one do. P. hee 

And then it is so much easier in everything to go with the stream, and to do hae 

you are expected to do,—Mas. OLIPHANT. Bas 

‘ ‘ ing ; to be an evident fact, — 

- Togo without saying—to be an understood thing ; to : 

L or natural conclusion. P. Translated from the French, Ce va sans 

dire. 


which the liters 
all and will have scme idea of the shackles with ee 
ary class in Suetien aout their countrymen. be ne 
clusion is inevitable) that, under such circumstances, a lively, natural o 


possible.-- Mail, 1887. Ch 
HE ee en ticas were not only utterly false, but were beneath contemph, 


goes without saying (is, of course, understood).—AU the Year Rownd, 1887. . = 
» To go by the board—to be lost. C. A nautical phrase, now 
ordinary use. : 
and everything went by the 
D that long sickness my wardrobe, and jewellery, ; 
boned (had to give up my wardrobe, and jewellery everything). 
Her shrouds, 


, and 
all sheathed in ice, 
board.—LonGrELLow. 


To go out of one’s way 
ell it; but we 
“My dear, I am sorry you did not sm: Aged 2 fees fe 
turned master without putting himself passion going e 
Showing sixne of Gases Dat just fair and easy helped himself to another 
glass. —Mania EpGEworTH. 


> To go all lengths—to hesitate at no act. Bs 


advocacy of the temperance 
Ho is ready to go all lengths (risk everything) in his : 
question. 


To go further and fare worse—to take ex 
_ 4 worse position than before. C. 


Well, upon m 4 ; 
Se eas et ae TOR you might have gone further and fared 


_ All the go—popular ; fashionable. §, 


Folks ain't thought nothin’ of (are held of no accoun less, 
a 0 Tree 
mont; it’s all the go (that place is very 2s Fe ge theme _—- 


On the go—active ; running about continually ; indulging in liquor, F, 


“Ma’ame Richard was on the go,” 
80,” as one of them said when he hel 
Pd oe and carry her dead drunk into the back ieitchen eo tae ba = 
e their filthy lair,—Mnrs. E. Lywn Lixron. ‘ Jae 


a> £0: go back on—to be unfaithful to; to fail to kee 
promises. C. See Back. 


Why, don’t you know, boss (master)? The: 
‘ Y said they'd take me instead of 
and they won't go back on their word (break their promise). —Temple Ror, 1888. = 


* 
To go down—to be accepted ; to be received with favour. C. 


Fletcher, Ben Jonson, 
down.—Gotpsuirn, 


To go for a man—to attack him. 8, 
‘When he began to rail against American institutions, I went for (attacked) him. 


To go in for—to give one’s attention to; to apply oneself to. C. 


Skating was an accomplishment he h 
. on ay ent he had never gone in for (attempted to acquire).— 


tra trouble and find oneself in 


P, especially of 


and all the plays of Shakespeare, are the only things that go 


To go it—to be extravagant or headstrong in behaviour. F. 
T heard Master George was going it, from the Saunders.—F¥, Mannyat. 
To go off—to happen ; to take place. P. 
The wedding went off (happened) much as such affairs do,—Mnrs. GASKELL. 
To go out—(a) to be discontinued ; to cease. P. 
i layd; ari tn sudlygonv ou fines Tico OM Bama of eke 
—(b) to go out to service ; to become a domestic servant. F. 


“T think you have mistaken my aunt,” ‘ 
put in that young person. “ She would be 
the last to hinder me or any of us going out, if it were for our good.”—Murs. J. H. 


i = To give one the go-by—to neglect him ; to refuse to acknowledge him. F. 
B Would you give Joey B. the go-by, ma'am !—Drerens. 
But being made an honest woman of, so to speak, Becky would not con¥ort any 


longer with these dubious ones, and cut Lady Crackenbury when the 
to her from her opera-box, and gave Mrs. Washington White the go-by: 
—THACKERAY. 
God.—God’s acre—the churchyard. P. cee 
As her eye roamed from sea to land it fell upon the little church immediately 
neath her, Into whose God's acre the footpath descended.—James Pays. = 
Golden,—The golden State—California. P: 


The golden rule—* Do_unto others as you would have others do unto 
you.” P. 
My dear boy, have you not learned the golden rule? In all human actions look 
for the basest motive, and attribute that. (This is said in satire; the rea! golden 
rule is as above.)—Brsayt. ‘ 
The golden bowl is broken—a euphemistic expression for death. P.- 
Taken from the Book of Ecclesiastes (xii. 6): “ Or ever the silver cord 
be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at 
the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall return unto God — 
who gave it.” ; 
A And thus they go on from year to year, until the golden bow! is broken (they die) 
—H. R. HaeGarp. 
- worship the golden calf—to bow down before something unworthy. ; 
h on The — is pa action of the children of Israel at Moumtt | 
Sinai. See Exodus xxxii. 
The bourgeois mind is instantly prostrated before the 


prosperity. —W a. BLack. ‘ : , 
Gone,—A gone ’coon—one who is lost or ruined. S. ‘Coon is short for 


racoon, ; 
upon 
kK chester did not stop there—he forced a hundred pounds baieeg er 
F —erllnjercarsg p rotince, with an empty pocket, you are @ gone ‘eon: 
out, in the voice of a man, 


Cc, Reape. 
Tl fist come down, or I 


golden calf of commercial 


cried 
wing the colonel’s prowess, the old racoon 
nie eng Shon air you Colonel Crockett? For if you air, 


know I'm a gone coon.” : 
A gone case—something hopeless ; a person who is despaired 
When officers are once determined to ride a man down, it 1s 8 soa 
(there is no hope for him),—R. H. Dawa. “ os 
i ate condition. 
Too far in a hopeless or desper nk 
Qe a nee satan oped 0 7onne ily, n vt St SERENE Ee 
in love).—JamES PAYN. : : os 
i . exceedingly amusing: 
Good.—As good as a play—very interesting ; pecnsnon nse = 
He swore it was as good as a play to see her in the pests: ) 
mand La spece to tll of he scene at fen. Tinkle's welds WS eee 


of FF. 
case with him 


good and trustworthy, C. Generally oat 
dl this, Grave walked slowly ont 
attempted to follow her. owly ont of the room, and neither Mrs. Dale nor 
. sas good as gold,” said Lily, when the door was closed.—A. Troxxore, 
hing—a clever saying. C. 


Ay As good as one’s word—performing one’s promises. P, fame ieee 


It was evident to her that Frank Muller woul work Sapa 
Fev ly er id be as good as his word.—H. BR. 


+ Goody.—Goody-goody—weakly virtuous ; good, but feeble. F. a 
If I find out the people I am quite clever enough to play a goody-goody part, if 


them.—Justin M‘Cantuy. 
 Goose.—/His geese are swans—he places too high a value on his own 
~ possessions ; he overestimates what is his own, C. re: 
He (Dr. Whately) was particularly loyal to his friends, and, to use the common = 
phrase, all his geese were swans.—CARDINAL NEWMAN. ee 
All the Lancastrian geese are swans.—Raopa Brovenros. 
The goose that lays the golden eggs—the source of one’s wealth or most 
cherished possessions. P. es ; 
This affectionate anxiety was partly due to a certain apprehension the old gentlee 
man experienced when the goose that laid the golden eggs for him was out of sight, 


n we say a good thing, in the course of the night, we are wond) 
. Flicflac will trill you off fifty in ten seinuien—Teaczanay. Satine 


iy 


f good lady, indeed, was the only person present who retained presence of mind 
as aE ehar toon allowed to lie down on Mr. Squeers’s bed foo an 
» en himself, he would be sure to recov: alm 

yas he had been taken ilL—Dickeys. "ebaes tate 


—James Pay. ‘Dey 


s . y : . aa ie 
! ; com % To kill the goose that laid the golden eggs—to destroy the source of ons -e 
6 ee slogether ; pletely. C. income or profit. P. A phrase taken from one of Aisop’s Fables. sa 
“You are going away for good (never to return), Mrs Fortross?” I said. ’ NS - ss tik ural when 
Yes, sir,” she answered, “ for good.” —English IWustrated Magazine, 1896. inn ctrsordiaary daglay of Talent and ability which he had just made, he would: 
and final os doubtless have hastened to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs by playing _ 
good all—finally ; never to be reversed. C. : classical compositions until he wearied her.—Good Words, 1587. eu 


Rackrent for good and all (never to return), they set up a whillalu (shout) that 


‘ 


When they were made sensible (understood) that Sir Condy was going to leave — "s goose i i ; ie 
conse " 


- to be wrong, our goose is 
be heard to the farth _; ey if you should happen a 
eo e est end of the street.—Maaia Eporworrs. 2: ms hout the least doubt.”—Bxsasz. : 


d for any sum—able or willing to pay the sum. F. 
One day a gentleman and lady came into lunch. A nice, quiet, tidy little lunch 


ey had, just the same as in a good house of their own. By-and-by I bring in the 
and wonder what they are good for (how much money they will give me).—All 


It’s a gone goose with any one—there is no more hope for him. S. - ee 
Well, he took the contract for beef with the troops; and he a ie Si Sy 
make it profitable), so I guess it's a gone goose with him.—HALiBu Ties 
Gooseberry.—7° play up old gooseberry with pe 
silence them sharply. 5. 
“Well,” says I, ‘‘are you done up stock and fluke—a total wreck ?”—“' No,” says we 
Thave two hundred pounds left to the good.” —Hauinu non. ; She can squander th 
algae and gone the land will be to the good, Thady, my lad.—Mania ‘ Oe oe ee ee 
ou ird person for 
- i To berry—to act as a third 
acious /—an exclamation of astonishment. F. foe Aap a ee ee 


« ‘ mod ees wena gracious, papa, I shall be six-and-thirty, so frightfully old Na There was Helena out of her chats sanding bys 
ic about anyth j ro that position w vulgarly but expressively 
pa looked a little grave. ‘‘Oblige me, my dear, by not saying good gracious; at: peta Bough, 1885. 


unladylike.”—The Argosy, 1886. ~ A. qooseberry-picker—one who plays gooseberry C. a 
‘What do I care for old ‘Thresher? I brought Thresbe v a 


anything—farewell to it. F. wee = : gis 
— my heart, good-morning to my head ; it’s not worth @ rans & oa n like old 
means to any that his head or judgment takes tt departare 
aystate y f Wi; i . Ps 


i @ gooseberry—very ignorant of life; ee unedu- 


nk Muller must die, and die before the possi! 
ould the Gordian imot beout.H. Re Hasuatn  °Y %° ter Pomible 


—To say grace— +e P 
a y grace—to ask the Divine blessing before commencing a 


. 


oa having said grace, pauses for an instant and looks round him.— 
“ae ae good graces—to gain his favour or friendship. P. 

ows party. —G. J. | ~ nthe dna -. nh pit maamataan 
rae tha good grace—gracefully ; graciously. P. 

; le grace—ungraciously, so as to leave an unpleasant impres- 
What might have been done with a good grace would at last be done with a bad 


@ throne of grace —a figurative expression, meaning God's seat, 
eaven, P. To come to the throne of grace is to pray. 


Tho sh i 
T tard is ~ door but one toa chapel, too. Oh, how handy for the means of 
oo the grain—unpleasant ; contrary to one’s bias or in- 
deficient in the auri sacra fames— 
ns the passion for dying a millionaire that 
Bane 80 he opps gear had rather have a little, and do what I like, 
acquire worl 
State base ry. ig against the grain (doing work which is un- 
a grain of salt—with some reservation. P. Translation of the 
in phrase, Cum grano salis. 
J a lest suspicious men might take the story with a grain of salt.—H. R. 
1e of the adventures narrated may require t % 
og ete y req © be taken with a grain of salt. 
‘our grapes—something which is despised because it is un- 
2, C. See Sour. 
heptane doll after all, has it?” asks she with a sneer; “curly 
retort, I turn and rend her. 
ery I, with red cheeks, and in an elevated key. — Ruopa 
Seti cr an vc : : 


a a Grass.—7'o let the grass grow under one’s feet—to be inactive ; to be idle 


& Grass widow—a lady whose husband is temporarily absent. P. An 


Y% Gray.—The gray of the morning—the dawn. P, See Mornrxe. 
* 


and lazy. C. 
Viola is not the sort of girl to let the grass grow under her feet,—FLogENce 


MARRYAT. 
Captain Cuttle held on at a great pace, and allowed no grass to grow under his — 
feet. —DickENs, ore 


Bt 


Eastern term, especially used in India. 
A grass widow finds herself in need of consolation for the cruel absence of herliege 
lord. —The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. Nt 


The gray (or grey) mare—e man’s wife. C. This term is generally 
used with the implication that the man in the particular case is in- 
ferior to his wife. ~ : 

‘The vulgar proverb, that the gray mare is the be 
the preference generally given to the gray mares 0 


horses of England.—MacavLay. j ; 
Tt was also quite clear to those who thought about things, and watched this little Sa 
lady, that there may be meaning in certain proverbial expressions touching gray — ; 


mares.—BErsantT. 


= Grease.—7o grease the palm 


of corrupting. F. . 
Grecian.— The Grecian bend—an elegant stoop or curving of the back. 


bone, much affected by ladies about twenty years ago. C. av 

# Greek.—The Greek Kalends—a future time which will never — P. , 
The Kalends oceurred at the beginning of the month bir e Latin — 
system of reckoning time ; hence the term Calendar—a tal — A 
ing when the first day of each month fell. The Greeks : 
Kalends. i 

The London School Board have since executed strategical more ee 5 soe 
suspending the obnoxious notice for & month, which is the English eq! 
Greek Kalends.—Journal of Education, 1887. 


tter horse, originates, I suspect, in ae 
{ Flanders over the finest conch: ge 


f—to bribe; to use money for the purpose 


When Greek meets Greck, then comes the tug of reprsene 
champion meets another of equal prowess the fight is @ ee 
When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of war. —NAaTHANTEL 


See Shakespeare's 


‘« Now, soldier-boy,” said I, 
Do you see green in my eye? 

: Oh, pray excuse the slang !"-—-T. Davinsow. 
je you intend to marry Miss M., as I see you are paying her such devoted 


Do you see any green in my eyes?” was the very vulgar a 

M., I'd rather be excused. She is too great rg ily bedi 
wearing of the green. Green is the Irish national colour. To wear 
hows patriotic or rebel sympathies. 

ee Hanging mon and women for the wearing of the green.—Popular Song. 
a — raw fellow unaccustomed to the work he under- 
I thought everybody knew Job Terry,” green 

me, when I asked him about bis pie Mie — een 
green room—the private chamber where actors dress and undress. 
. This room is a notorious place for gossip. 


_ There was only one topic on which Sir Hen: ald 
‘how it ry could converse, and he was uncertain 
0 lee be ie if he was to start it—namely, actors’ gossip and green-room 


France and Bonaparte, driven b; 

; y the French fat (foot), as you are driven by the 

British Philistine, —and the French fat has proved a yet more fatal driver than 
yours, being debauched and immoral, as well as ignorant,—came to grief (were 


; ruined). —M. ARnoup. 


.—T grin and bear it—to suffer anything painful in a manly way, 


“You scoundrel,” he said between his teeth, “ 

, “you have made a fool of me for 
twenty years, and I have been obliged to grin and bear it.”—H. R. Hacoarp. 
—To grind the face of—to oppress ; to tyrannize over. P. 


apes em one of your middlemen who grind the face of the poor.—MARIA 


der—a hard-working student or professional man. 8. 
there is a pension looming ever so far ahead which I must go back and 


one's teeth—to have feelings of disgust, disappointment, or 


me that day....I ground my teeth (was intensely 


ig annoyed and day 
e which would have feasted half-a-dozen families,— 


\ 


. 
7 tm] 
Grips.—A¢ grips with—struggling hard against. C. 
‘Tom was daily growing in manfulness and hig 
ee Ee ais etn be tate aoe Y 
grips with self and the devil.—Huanms. 
% Grist.—To bring grist to the mill—to procure needful supplies; to 
source of profit. C. ; 


‘The lawyer may be half-a-dozen thin; 
agriculturist, a land-agent, a coroner, a & 
pudding. Everything brings grist to his mill, and the more frons he has in the fire 
the larger will be the number and the more varied the character of his clients,—A- 
Jnssorr, in Nineteenth Century, 1887. : 


Grog.—Grog-blossoms—the red pimples on a drunkard’s nose. F. 
A few grog-blossoms marked the neighbourhood of his nose.—THoMAs Harpy. 


-  Ground.—7o break ground—to commence operations ; to take the Srat 
step in any undertaking. i e 


+ To gain or get ground—to advance ; to make progress. E 
It was very tiring and slow work, yet I did visibly gain ground. 2 Te 
STEVENSON, 
a eno the afternoon we sighted a sail under our lee-bow, gave chase, and gob 
ground of her apace till night came on.—G. A. SAzA. : 


+ To lose ground—to retreat ; to give way ; to become less powerful Bie 
B the whol Tam unable to deny that the state and the nation have lost 4 

cen with rempeet 10 the great business of controlling the public charge. —GLAD- 
STONE. ' 

% To have the ground cut from under one’s feet-—to see what 
for support suddenly withdrawn. C. ae pe 

tical mind, and it was sure to take him some realizo 

EP odorant to howd the ground cut from under your feet.—Good Words, 1887. : 


— To hold one’s ground—to maintain one’s authority or influence. Pye 


he found litte 
iit shipped for an officer when he was not half « seslteh, i 
towing et ort nt ne 


DANA, JUN, 


= To stand one’s ground—to be firm ; 
though with much difficulty, 

hill till he should be perfectly sure that ‘Miss 

relation should arrive in town and give his 

But she made a supreme effort over herself, 


—Mnrs, E. Lyn Loxton. 


“America is the place,” he 
- Agnerica would suit me down to the 


0 Loe upor—to obtain great influence over; to become 


tather lovable than beautiful, rather sensitive 


w UPON You as You looked at It, and which then intellectual 


was always pleasant to look 


quarter in London inhabited for. 
» Grub Street signifies poor, mean 
poor, low. P. The street is now 


Jobnson came among them the solitary specimen of 
the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. —Macavzay. oe ee 


© Grub and bub—victnals and drink. 8. 
bk ‘Gruel.—To give a person his gruel—to punish a person severely ; to kill 


He refused, and harsh language ensued, 
comps prresh-w apy toryums 
When he that was mildest in mood 
Gave the turbulent rascal his grael.—Banaam. 


-@randy.—Mrs. Grundy—jealous neighbours; the scandal. loving por- 
tion of the community. C. The name comes from Morton's novel 
_ Speed the Plough (1798), where one of the characters, Mrs. Ashfield, 
is always exclaiming, ‘‘ What will Mrs. Grandy say?” Mrs, Grundy 
was her neighbour. 

These awful rules of propricty, and that dreadful Mrs. Grandy (the thought of what 


; One's neighbours will say), appear on the scene, and of course spoil everything.— 
Ys Magazine, 1887. 


. 


Their pa and ma being seized 

With a tiresome complaint, which, in some seasons, 
People are apt to be seized 

With, who're not on their guard against plum-seasons, 
Their medical man shook his head, 

As he could not get well to the root of it. Barna. 


0 put @ man on his guard—to warn him ; to make him careful. P. 
It was in such an ontburst of rage that he had assaulted John in the inn-yard of 
Ms Wakkerstrom, and thereby put him on his guard against him.—H. R. Hacearp. 

one void guard—heedless ; forgetful ; in a careless state. P. 

ac caught both faces off their guard, and read the men as by a lightning flash to 

m line of their hearts.—C. Reape. 

A great gulf fixed—a complete and permanent cause of separa- 
radical difference and divergence. P. The phrase comes 

‘parab of Dives and Lazarus. See Luke xvi. 26. 


him and Mr. Carruthers there was a great gulf fixed.—E. YATES. 
rty years and ore one sraes a edi then andthe AO 


and now for several years I have lived here in England, and have in my own 
manner done my best to learn the ways of the children of light, and what have I 
found? A great gulf fixed? No, only a very little one.—H. R. Hacoarp., foe 


~ . Gun.—A great gun—a noted personage. C. 
q Time flew on, and the great guns one by one returned—Peel, Graham, othe 
y Hardinge, Herries. —BRACONSFIELD, - 
To blow great quns—to be very stormy ; to blow a heavy gale. P. 


At last it blew great guns; and one night, as the sun went down crimson in the 
Gulf of Florida, the sea running mountains high, I saw Captain Sebor himself was € c= 


fidgety.—C. Reape. ria ™ 


eRe 


x Guts.—7o have guts in the brain—to have sense; to be full of intelli- Bar| 
4 gence. Old-fashioned. ee 
bas The fellow 's well enough, if he had any guts in his brain.—Swrrr. ieee 

8 Besa 
i Gutter.—Owt of the gutter—of low origin. P. ae | 
= * «We could never have supposed one of our blood would commit the erime of : 

, marrying Jebeian—and for love!” ie 
5 Then why do you marry your sons to girls out ot the gutter?” ow-borm gia), ‘ : t 
{& was sometimes the rejoinder.—National Review, 1837. Ber 


_ H 


rR 
Hack.—At hack (or heck) and manger—profusely ; extravagantly. 
Heck, or hack, is Scotch for a manger. The word is of Scandinavian 
= r moves Fueazaial 
‘The servants at Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger.— 
© & Hail.—Hail-fellow well-met—familiar ; on terms of easy intimacy. Sa 


Also used as a noun. 
‘Tt was not, I a 


, A. SALA. 
hail-fellow well-met with a gang of deer-stealers. i 
His réle was that of a hail- fellow well-met with everybody.— Sanam TYLER 


ee 
Hair—7e a hair—to an extreme nicety. 

Ob! that’s her nose to a hair,—that’s her eye exactly, —HALZRURION. ; 

“To split hairs—to dispute over petty points. P. A ini 

_ eaviller. 

Pray, don't let us be splitting ines Taouare : 


Both ofa hair—both alike. Fe : 
peddler and tinker, they are wo ae he 
germans to the besctet auc eee 


air of the dog that bit you. This was at one time supposed to 
e for <page The expression is commonly used now 
hen a man, after heavy drinking, is advised to take a litt) All Diggs's penates (household effects), f 

brandy or other liquor. qe is y. ; hammer.—Hvonss. Eee 
Decidedly, too, the homeopathic system must be founded To sell under the hammer—to sell by auction. P 

i a is philosophy, born of the observation of human ann  aaetir-ne| z He threatened to foreclose, and sell Pe house under the hammer.—C. REapE. 


r proverb that recommends a hair of the dog that bit you.—H. R. Haoeanp. , , 4 LP. 
es * 4 3. ~ Hand.—IJn hand—(a) under control, 5 
oe bir “ po pede ee A Paw taken from : The other was sie at behind his back, and outwitted by th he 
; ; e young | 
-horsem: S ip, and properly only applicable to a horse, but now used . thought he had so well in hand (completely under control), JANE yen: ™ 
a hte saat Chremahs Gn 4 ah . —+(b) in present possession ; ready for use. P. 
ove a woot trai ma — a ¢ most realistic descriptions (in French : ae in the fortunate position of having a competence of your own, I con- 
Then the rs began —the celebrated Mellstock fiddlers, who, given f a ; —something 
ipping, could play from sunset to dawn without turning a hair.—R. D. Bucs. i ie a oe 5 ae 


» in Murray's Magazine, 1888. 


” ‘ t a . . 
If, — Half-seas over —in a semi-drunken state; confused with a —(c) under discussion. P. 


‘Mrs. Nickleby glided, by an easy change of the conversation, occasionally into 


k. BK i various other anecdotes, no less remarkable for their strict application to the subject f 
But Jason put it back as he was going to fill again, saying, “No, Sir Condy, it $ in hand.—DickEns. ae 
shan’t be said of me I got your signature to this deed when you were half-seas over.” . To keep in hand—to direct or manage. P. oy 


Marta Eporwortn, ciieedee a : 
: aene . ee As keeping in hand the home-farm at Domwell, he to tell what every was eee 
ae cs A bad halfpenny—something which is supposed to return to the owner, ' to bear next year.—JANr AUSTEN. % * 

; howe er often he tries to get quit of it. C. } ~ To take in hand—to take charge of ; to pay attention to. P. | 

It was not the first time, nor the second, that I had gone away—as it seemed, per- 
- = ‘ » I have asked Herr Hoff to take me in hand.—Leiswure Howr, 1887. 
_ manently—but yet returned, like the bad halfpenny.—N. Hawrnonye. 2 Sp asin: . . : 
: ‘Half ‘battl ; At hand—near ; close to one. P. Used both of time and of place. ; 
; I ty i % “a e—no small part of the difficulty overcome. C. Mr. Woodhouse was to be talked into an acquiescence of his daughter's going out 


Eve 0 “Do provide the patient with a good bed, fresh air, and suitable warmth is half the ; to dinner on a day now near at hand (soon to arrive).—JAN® AUSTEN. 
battle (will do as much as all things else for his recovery). : % To come to hand—to be received. P. 


he r half—a wife. See Berrer. z “ Your letter came to hand yesterday morning, Dr. Tempest,” said Mr. Crawley.— 
f A. TRoLLore. 
lloo.— i hii ‘ = show- . 

- Halloo. Don't halloo till you're out of the wood—be careful about show | ree sayy withouk any thls ‘a P. 


ners 


_ ing premature signs of exultation. C. A favourite saying of the Duke ay 
my Wellington, ze moras = ini Could we not have a school for great men, just as they used to have a school of 
“ee Ww ‘sees prophets ?....They would be taught to speak; they voll oe eS ee oe 
had driven the French out of Portugal, the Portuguese a kind at first-hand and not by reports; they wou ng! reason, set 
tof the Duke, bearing the legend underneath—“ Invincible Wellington, from investigate; above all, they would be taught that remarkable history, the bistory 
rateful Port ” A friend having sent the Duke a copy of the print, he struck of ; 
out the word ‘‘ Invincible” with a dash of his pen, and wrote below, * Don't halloo 
ill re out of the wood.” 

The halting foot of justice-—an expression borrowed from 

literature, signifying the slow but sure punishment whieh 

ollows wrong-doers. P. , mie 

; ca, y crime of 
Justice, though with halting foot, had been on his track, and his old oe 

n days found him out at last.—The Times, 1887. _ : 

To go it hammer and tongs-—to act violently and recklesslys 
‘one’s energies into anything. C. oe 
les of a fair fight were utterly disregarded ; both parties went at — 

it one another anywhere with anything.—James Pay J. : 


: —BEsant. ae 
Oh, indeed, Tshould much rather come here at first-hand if you will have me— 
JANE AUSTEN. i 
4 At second-hand—not directly; through an intermediary. ag a 
He kept up just so much communication with them as to inform an 5 
hand or at third-hand, which measures to impede and if possible mt 
TREVELYAN. : 
Out of hand—(a) directly; at once. P. 
Gather we our forces out of hand, and set upon our 


: 


i 
F 
| 


ar Te in a tone of j wheedling 
‘erence, e of jocose, wht 
e cerriage finished out of hand me 


=F 


& 


Were these inward wars once out of hand (ov 
We would, dear lords, unto the Holy oo eo a 


Hand over head—leisurely ; easily. P. 


_ He set his magnificent main-sail and fore-sail and main-jib, 
ae -jib, and 
ship hand over head, the moderate breeze Sia tcedchramen ce so te: 


4 0 d hand—an experienced person, P. 


He is a great hand at a flam (an inveterate liar) —Haumurron. 
Good is a great hand at talking.—H. R. Haceann. 


. “With a high hand—arrogantly; imperiously. P. 


"We have no time now for such trampery; we must carry things now with a much 
higher hand (more imperiously).—BLackmorn. 


To get or gain the upper hand—to obtain the mastery. P. 
+ Tt seems to me that the old Tory influence has gained the upper hand.—J. Cuam- 
‘BERLAIN, M.P. 
é- From hand to mowth—without making any provision for the morrow; 
onsuming every day what is earned. P. 
No winter passes without reports of bitter distress in Korea, The general mass of 
inhabitants live from hand to mouth, and can barely support themselves at the 
ch best of times.—Japan Mail, 1836. 
To fight for one’s own hand—to look after one’s own interests. P. 
He had won the respect of his official superiors by showing that, in caso of need, 
e could fight for his own hand (struggle on behalf of his own interests). —TREVELY AN. 
md and glove or hand in glove—on very intimate terms. P. 


And prate and preach about what others prove, 
o As if the world and they were hand and glove.—Cowren. 
2 Erp.—On the most familiar terms. - 
We thought him just the same man as ever—hand and glove (intimate) wi 
ry one.—Marra Eparworrn. 
_ We were hand and glove, the old man and me.—C. Rrape. 
“If we go hand in glove with oil, tobacco, corn, sugar, ete., we must, at least, get 
cont ounded with these commodities. —H. Conway. 


a hand—to help. C. 
comes a huntsman out of the woods dragging a bear which he has shot, and 
1 the neighbours to lend him a hand.—N. HawrHoRne. 
a hand—to be quick. F. 
daddy,” said a little half-naked imp of a boy, 
a, Bear's band then,” said he, “or he'll be off; 


_ Hand in hand—(a) with the hands joined; close toguilide 
~~ friendly fashion. P. : ‘ 
Now we are tottering down, John; 
But hand in hand we'll go, 
And sleep together at the foot, 
John Anderson, my jo.—BURNs. 


——(bh) in conjunction; in unison. P. ; 


They were unable to see how parochial affairs could go on unless worked 
hand in hand with the curate.—H. Conway. gi = pan 


To make a poor hand at—to make little impression upon; to make little 


progress with. C. 
Notwithstanding the eaptain’s excessive joviality, he made but a poor hand at the 
smoky tongue.—D1ckENs. - 

To make no hand of—to be unable to explain. C. 
No, sir, I can make no hand of it; I can't deseribe him.—R. L. STEVENSON. 


To give one’s hand upon anything—to pledge one’s honour to fulfil a 
(promise you that solemnly).—R. L. StrVENSON. 
On hand—in one’s possession, P. 


‘ 


Last year I believe it was something awful; you could see at the end of the season 


start off for Baden-Baden with a whole lot of unsaleable articles on 
7 Brack. 
'S Hands.—70 hold one’s hands—to do nothing; to refrain from inter 
fering. P. : 
with ¢ an {ll grace, Lord Salisbury bade those of his inclining 
- oid their ea the Land Bill of 1881 became Jaw.—JusTIx M‘Canrny. be 
To lay hands on—to seize; to lay hold of. P. 
Lay hands on the villain. SHAKESPEARE. 


= 
ag 


The moment I choose, I can be rid of Mr. Hyde; I give you my hand upon that 


how the mothers were beginning to pull long faces when they thought of ha pto 
for Sel on 


To shake hands with—to salute by grasping the hand. P. Lee 


‘The monarch is forced to shake hands with the very politicians who have just 
brought before the House the abolition of the royal prerogative.—OUIDA. 


ee “To have upon one’s hands—to be responsible for; to have charge of é 


‘The son made various unsuccessful provisions for himself, and still ec 
his father’s hands.—W. D. Howrets. 
Sa Patty had all the business of the ho 
—to free from a burden. O-.  aaae 

‘Mug off my hands, even as a gift—FLORENCE 


use upon her hands.-~MARIA EpGEwoara. a". 


ane cut am very busy; I have plenty of work to do C 
Robinson's hands were now full: he made sii 
to the test upon the floor sar walls of the srg pee et toy 
change hands—to go into the possession of another. P, 


ai And so they haggled on for a little longer, but at the end 
had changed hands, and was permanen gaged a eh eee 
; SR eerie 9 keene tly engaged as a member of Mr. F 


Dan 
unch's | 


_ The defence of Vatinius gave a plausible handle (furnis! 
_ some censure upon Cicero.—MerLmorn, ; a nee 


As soon as it is known that we have kept the chil trange 

"handle to suspicion and scandal. Han Coxwar. » egelienmatedebaal ai 
To handle without mittens, or gloves—to treat without any superfluous 
_ politeness or gentleness; to attack vigorously. P. 

He declares that it is time for th d tru 
Se cis. Moris. 4 “ e ~ as 2 men to handle the impostors with 
A handle to one’s name—a title. C. 

edged got a handle to his name, and he'll live in clover all his life.—A. 

Foster went forward into the forecastle as a common sailor and lost the handle to 

: his name (was no more addressed as Mr, Foster) —R. H. Dana, soy. 

To go off the handle—to die. 8. 

___My old gentleman means to be mayor, or governor, or president, or something or 
_ other before he goes off the handle.—O, W. Hotmxs. 
‘Handsome.—7o do the handsome thing by another person—to behave 

liberally towards him. P. 

; She hoped it would be a match, and that his lordship would do the handsome 
thing by his nephew. —Fre.pre. 
Handwriting.—The handwriting on the wall—the announcement of 
an approaching catastrophe. P. See the Bible, Daniel v. 5-31. 
At the feast of Belshazzar, the king of Babylon, there ‘“ came forth 
_ fingers of a man’s hand, and wrote over against the candlestick 
upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace: and the king s4W 
the part of the hand that wrote......And this is the writing that was 
“written, Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. This is the interpretation of 
the thing: Mene; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished 

Pekel; Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting: 
eres ; Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans slain. 
: Darius the Median took the kingdom.” 

To hang fire—to delay the accomplishment; to come to 7° 
isive result, P. i 
lot, too, which had been supported for four months by the sole evidence 

egan to hang fire.—GreEn. mee : 


i 


To hang out—to lodge ; to live. S. i | 
I say, old boy, where do you hang out !—DrcKEns. wie 
To hang in chains—to suspend a criminal’s body in an iron frame, asa = | 
: ' yn 
public spectacle. P. eae 
‘They hanged him in chains for a show.—TENNYSON. : 
To get the hang of a thing—to understand the general meaning, drift, or 

principle of anything. F. eG 
To hang by a thread—to be in a very precarious position or condition. P. 
‘A sailor knows too well that his life hangs by a thread to wish tobe often reminded = 

of it.—R. H. DANA, JUN. 4 a 

* A hang-dog look—a guilty, depressed appearance. BE. 


“ He, he!” tittered his friend, “ you are so—s0 very funny !” f ‘ 
“1 need be,” remarked Ralph dryly, “ for this is rather dull and chilling. Look a % 


¢ little brisker, man, and not so hang-dog like.” —DrokENs. ny 
: Hank.— Hank for hank—on equal terms. C. 7 
If we become partners, it must be a hank-for-hank arrangement (an arrangement 

where we shall have equal profits). ; 

\ Happy.—Happy-go-l ucky—improvident ; heedless. C. 

1 In the happy-go-lucky way of his class. —C, READE. : 
H ~ The happy despatch—suicide; a name commonly given to the Japanese = 
method. C. : 


———— 
; 


It to provide Lord Harry Brentwood with o seat (in Parliament) that I lees : 
= to rst ‘one act happy despatch (political suicide).—Mistletoe Bough, 1585. 
Hard.—Hard as the nether millstone—very hard; unfeeling and obdu- : 
rate. P. Generally applied to human character. : 


: 
: 
} 
; 
. We in the wilderness are exposed to temptations which go some way to make us 
& 

4 

f 


silly and soft-bearted. Somehow, few of us are certain to keep our bearts as hard as — s 
the nether millstone.—Nineteenth Century, 1887. 2a ett 
A hard case—an irreclaimably bad person. C. 
He was a fellow-clerk of mine, and & hard case.—R. L. STEVENSON. ‘ 
Hard and fast—securely. P. ee i 
= i Smike?” cried Miss Squeers, clapping hands. wee 
“Yen pygney, rejoined her father. “I've got him hard and fast."— 
Drekens. : a 
~ To go hard with one. Said where any one fares ill or has bad luck : 
Tt will go hard with poor Antonius. —SHAKESPEARE. sae s 
Ie shall go hard but I will or if I do not—I shall most surely. Pe 


It shall go hard if Cambio go without her.—SHAKESPEARE — 


Ep. —Cambio shall certainly go’ her. es ; ; 
. . . : ss. to. i 

Hard by—in the immediate vicinity ; close E 

| athe news next obtained of the elephant was that he bad Killed 

‘hie by.—Chambers's Journal, 1887, Hite =f 


a 


Hat 


ns eaten afrtiae snin 
25S ping . tions. ©. 
‘as hard lines for me, after I had ; 
‘ou an education which was to be a Spgs gn gr eo ter the sake of getting 


up—having little money to pay one’s debts; in monetary diffi- 


culties, ©, 


_ Every man in England who was hard 
Se i ices ede meet Nt wm im 
—As mad as a March hare—o i 
F razy; insane. P, 
ps reg heer” “then he is mad?” ‘ 
Ags. hare, sir, And I’ 
Tt is a case for a lunatic ime in irons will make him worse. 


_ _The heart of poor dear Babs gave a bound which bro 
; i ht a col 
a brighter than that which the hare’s foot had left.—Mxs. Py hase ng woe 


‘Hark.—To hark back—to return to a subject which has been dropped; 
om Sapa again where one has left off. P. 
Had they gone and told Silver, all might have turned out different! 
\ ly; but they had 
their gested hn ae and decided to sit quietly where they were ind hark back 
ui again arlero " (commence singing “ Lilliburlero” again). —R. L. Stevenson. 
‘Harness.—7o die in harness—to continue at one’s occupation until one’s 
death 5 to refuse to retire from active life. C. 
____—s Nevertheless it was his (Lord Shaftesbury’s) constant a 
ree prayer that he might die io 
ce Ee i an, and his last years were full of unceasing activity.—Leiswre Hour, 1557. 
“3 | Harp.—To harp on the same string—to continue speaking on the same 
ie este pa C. 
___His mind, she thought, was certainly wanderi d, as often haj it con- 
ae tinued to harp on the same ng a ges ela Bia a 
ae ‘Harum.—Harwn-scarwn—wild ; reckless. C. 
_ They had a quarrel with Sir Thomas Newcome’s own son, & harum-scarum lad, who 
Se ‘acd away, and then was sent to India. —TuHackenay. 
_ Hash.—7o settle a man’s hash for him—to overthrow his schemes; to 
— ruinhim. 8. 
ag At Liverpool she (the elephant) laid hold of Bernard, and would have settled his 
a for (killed) him, but Elliot came between them.—C. Reape. 
e,—The more haste the less speed—excessive haste is often the cause 
delay. C. 
men are “ fickle cattle,” I remember—I am’ sure my dear wife will 


; so in her presence—and “most haste” is often “ worst speed ” wi 
 -Froxence Mannyar. 


excuse mY 
th them.— 


elf at home; 
eir hats in their 
hang up the hat implies spe 


‘There was a fellow in my Katie's family who wmerly pea agen 
out a very bad hat ld coin - = aie * 
Hatches.—To be under hatches—to be in a state of depression or — 
poverty; to be dead. C. : 
‘Well, he’s dead now and under hatches.—R. L. SrrvENsoN. ‘ 
~ Hatchet.—To bury the hatchet—to cease fighting; to become friendly. 
C. A phrase borrowed from a Red Indian custom. we 


Dr. Andrew Marshall made it up with his adversary, and they lived on friendly — 
terms ever afterwards. Why don’t some of our living medici bury the hatchet with | 
a like effective ceremony !—JEAFFRESON. ay 


= To dig up the hatchet—to renew hostilities. C. 

To take up the hatchet—to make war. Cc. 

To throw the hatchet—to tell fabulous stories. F. 

Haul.—To haul over the coals, See CoaL. 

To haul in with—to sail close to the wind, in order to approach more 
closely an object. A nautical phrase. tt 

To haul off—to sail close to the wind, in order to avoid an object. 
A nautical phrase. ae 

To haul round—(of the wind) to shift to any point on the compass. 

A nautical phrase. ris: 
To haul the wind—to turn the head of the ship nearer to that point from 
which the wind blows. A nautical phrase. na 

Have.—7o have at a person—to try to strike or hit him. C. 
at-him is a stroke or thrust. Rae’ 
And therefore, Peter, have at thee (I'll hit thee) with a downright blow. —SHAKE- 


have at you in the vulgar tongue.—C. READE 


To have it out (with a person 
challenge another because © 
guilty. CO. : 
‘I marched back to our rooms feeling savagely inclined 
for income from Forbes an explanation of) his selfishness 
—Macmillan’s Magazine, 1887. 


a bye oat bP 


up everything for the sake of tting 
you.—Grorer Extor. = 


man in England who was hard up, or had a hard-up friend, 
y in loan, with or without security. —Brsawr. sad are 
e.—As mad as a March hare—crazy; insane. P. 
tah aemgregg “then he is mad!” 
Asa March hare, sir. And I’m afraid putting him in irons will make him 
& case for a lunatic asylum.” —C. Reape. ee ae 
re’s foot—the brush used by ladies for applying rouge. C. 
The heart of poor dear Babs gave a bound which brought a colour into her face 
ri shter than that which the hare’s foot had left.—Mas. E. Lyw~x Luwtow. 
tk.—To hark back—to return to a subject which has been dropped ; 
to begin again where one has left off. P. 
| they gone and told Silver, all might have turned out differently; but they had 
orders, T suppose, and decided to sit quietly where they were and hark back 
to “ Lilliburlero ” (commence singing “ Lilliburlero” again) —R. L. StevEwson. 
ness.—T7°o die in harness—to continue at one's occupation until one's 
to refuse to retire from active life. C. 
Nevertheless it was his (Lord Shaftesbury’s) constant prayer that he might die in 
ress, and his last years were full of unceasing activity.—Leiewre Hour, 1887. 


To harp on the same string—to continue speaking on the same 


f . she thought, was certainly wandering, and, as often ha; it con- 
d to harp on the same string.—James Pay. re 


rum,—HTarum-scarum—wild; reckless. C. 


| @ quarrel with Sir Thomas Newcome’s own son, a haram 
and then was sent to India,—Twackeray. 


_ @ man’s hash for him—to overthrow his schemes ; to 
Lshe (the elephant) laid hold of Bernard, and would have settled his 

killed) him, but Elliot came between them. —C. Reape. 
The more haste the le peed excessive haste is often the cause 


ro “fickle cattle,” I remember—I am sure my dear wife will excuse my 
her presence—and “most haste” is often “ worst speed” with them.— 


one’s hat in a house—to make oneself at home; to 
on. F. Visitors usually carry their hats in their 


visit; to hang up the hat implies special 


could wish to 


{ 


To pass round the hat—to solicit subseriptions. C. 
A bad hat—a good-for-nothing fellow. F. 


There was 4 fellow in my Katie's family who was form in the army, and turned 
out a very bad hat indeed.—Bersant. sed ‘2 


Hatches.—7o be under hatches—to be in a state of depression or 
poverty ; to be dead. C. 
‘Well, he’s dead now and under hatches.—R. L. Srevenson. 
~ Hatchet.—7o bury the hatchet—to cease fighting; to become friendly. 
C. <A phrase borrowed from a Red Indian custom. 


Dr. Andrew Marshall made it up with his adversary, and they lived on friendly 
terms ever afterwards. Why don't some of our living medici bury the hatchet with 
a like effective ceremony !—J£AFFRESON. 


~ To dig up the hatchet—to renew hostilities. C. 

To take up the hatchet—to make war. C. 

To throw the hatchet—to tell fabulous stories. F. 

Haul.—7 0 haul over the coals, See Coa. 

To haul in with—to sail close to the wind, in order to approach more 
closely an object. A nautical phrase. 

To haul off—to sail close to the wind, in order to avoid an object. 
A nautical phrase. 


To haut round—{of the wind) to shift to any point on the compass. 


A nautical phrase. 
To haul the wind—to turn the head of the ship nearer to that point from — 
which the wind blows. A nautical phrase. ; 
Have.—To have at a person—to try to strike or hithim. C. A have- 


at-him is a stroke or thrust, : 
And therefore, Peter, have at thee (I'll hit thee) with a downright blow.—SuaKE- 


PRARE. 
we WVcll, come here and I'll have at you in the vulgar tongue.—C. READE 


To have at a thing—to begin it or attempt it. C. 
Have at (I'll begin) it with you.—SHAKESPEARE. 5 
ted_poin 

To ha’ it out (with a person)—(a) to settle a dispu 
sadist another because of some offence of which he 


guilty. ©. eS 


back to our rooms feeling savagely inclined to have out w 
fon Cana from Forbes xn explanation of) his selfishness ms ona ak {cons 


‘ care, Joo; that girl is setting her cap at you.—Tnackenay. a, reference t o patneles age en vl ‘: 
, nothing for it—to have no alternative. P. 


If you come out heads (says Cripps, addressing an old sixpence which he is about 
had nothing for it but to di his army.—B -— E to toss), little Ethy shall go; if you come out tails, I shall take it for a sign that we 


ought to turn tail in (retreat from) this here job.—BLAcKMORE. 
like to have—he came near having. P. 


To make neither head nor tail of anything—to be unable to understand — 
the 
pte Aco came, - fell aulece him; but the Dwarf had lke to have or find meaning in any statement or event. C. 


You did things, , and I couldn't mak 
—To know a hawk from a hernshaw—to be clever ; to be wide- you sald.—Mas. Outraast. —— 
» C. A hernshaw is a kind of heron. 


a Over head and ears—completely. C. 
* ‘ _ When the wind is southerly I know a hawk from a hernshaw (or handsaw)— 


Kit is over head and ears (in love), and she will be the same with him after that 
fine rescue, —BLACKMORE. 


He's over head and ears in debt.—Taackesay. mi" 
Head-over-heels—hurriedly ; before one has time to consider the matter. 
C. 
This trust which he had taken on him without thinking about it, head-over-heela 
in fact, was the centre and turning-point of his school life.—Huenezs, 


To give the head to a horse—to allow it freedom. C. 


—To make hay while the sun shines—to take every advantage of a 
rable opportunity. P. 
itty had rg ee tha in 2 ge gi she had not made her hay while 
} shone, and lined nest w! thers were flying abroad the death of KESPEARE. 
master she would have come to cruel ends.—Mns. E. Lyx» im et eee 
hay To let a man have his head—to allow him freedom, F. A phrase bor- i. 
f and grass—in an unformed state; hobble-de-hoy. F. An ‘ rowed from the last, and originally only applicable to a horse. 
canism, said of youths between boyhood and manhood. ; 


; She let him have his head for a bit, and then, when he'd quite got accustomed to 
hay of—to throw into confusion; to disturb. F. the best of everything and couldn't live without it, she turned him into the street, 


OL sm 0 are makin where there is no claret and no champagne.—Besanr. 
ee nee Manes Rocwwonrs, Head and shoulders—by the height of the head and shoulders. C. 
My son is head and shoulders taller than his mother. 


should sheek To come to a head—to ripen; to approach completion. P. 
her 
ae = The plot was discovered before it came to a head. 


head off—(of a horse) to do little or no work ; costing more in { Head and front—the —_ ee tp er 
Ps . 
st ae ieeeieiiitie Giutiiias ex u matic ube bed A 3 tal your cavern” This is the head and front of the matter with 
(resting Inaly i stable a ; OLD. 
4 ad ri — ‘ Off one’s head—crazy ; excited, and not under the guidance \ 
reason; delirious. C. 
three companions exchanged a second look of meaning, and one 0 
iRaall—to make vain or unressonable. ©. Se whispered to hie mate, “Hes can of his head” (be 9 long 
2 , a - Year Round, 1887. 
ese the more we wanted her to give him up, the ef ils ak cn tal. one ni bay 
n’t—HaLtsunto : es tt head—to 
Bee ae bs targets ‘to drive away the thought of. c. a crib bear. ae 


the es en es was obliged to hurry — 
with so much caution.—JAN® AUSTEN. — 


TEINS 


{Pn 


= 


SPIE Ties ex Taleo Mic Hyacinth O'Bcten, toreed to sell tongue and To have one’s heart in one’s mouth—to be frightened 

; C brains or 

on to keep his head above water.—Mania Eporworrn. 1. 0ld Thady," sald my master just as he used to do, “how do you do! 
Struck all of a heap—completely astonished. F. Pied oP ee eee eee 

T thought he'd fainted too; he was so struck all of a heap.—Harsurron. i iroswcasx. a — i 

—To hear tell of —to hear by report; to be informed of. F. Heart whole—not in love. C. 


‘never heard tell of a man becoming a dressmaker.—Hatinvnto. - Xo Zoune woman could reject ach an ofer without consideration if sh wen 
+.—To take heart—to become hopeful; to feel encouraged. P. j b, grares3 
Tt is difficult for the farmer, particularly in some districts of Fife, to take heart | — oe ae bs 
eet = Gustine of the last few Gaye with thetr conseless torrente —St. Andrews At length Mr. Turner, taking heart of grace, ventured to doubt whether the doings 
doe mol ate ae tlre by any ew mer worthy fg and Re : 
cam sponsible —_ ol 
) take anything to heart—to feel deeply pained about anything. P. a ae ae scaane Se See 
s I would not shame you by seeming to take them to heart or treat them earnestly —- wits sit 
for an instant.—Drokens. His heart sank into his boots—he lost hope or courage ; be became deeply 
To break one’s heart—to die of disappointment; to be mortally disap- Gishesrtened. C. 
_ pointed; to cause bitter grief or sorrow to one. SoS Tee 
ly woods, spires, 
eS ee ee en anno War, and tele bis heart (consed sn ho ante tore irs were fling ting all 
But his friend talked, and told the other officers how Greaves had been jilted, and have thought any one would have been glad to land after 
j , 
was breaking his heart (dying of grief). —C. Reaver. heart sank, as the saying is, into my boots; and from that first 
Vwione's one , ; ey the very thought of Treasure Island.—R. L. Srevenson. 
| : nal oe heen; Soe After one’s own heart—just such as one likes; dear to one, P. 
; ' It was, indeed, a representative gathering after the Talberts’ own 
met te some Rew te eo yes men Conway. 
: eae Out of heart—heavy; sodden. C. 
0 carry or wear one’s heart upon one's sleeve—to expose one’s inmost 
The had been il] managed by his predecessor that the 
—tlagede pean P. oe en eh of haath Uns, BORO 
youth, in his unreserved intercourse with his sisters, he (Beaconsfield) ' 
Bi. .: cern genes Dest some Ss ove (played merely Heaven.—In the seventh heaven—in a state of intense delight or 
ee nae, Mee. tion. P. =. 
not long after William for his in the seventh heaven... 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve erie Hesel; Gaye of bis Kie,--Jaxee PATE. 


into the scheme heart and soul (with enthusiasm). 


ia in the right place—he is of a kindly and sympathetic dis- esos algal 
n. C. See Ricut. Ho was a kind, honest fellow, though rather old 


u ee ee Soereeted in. P. 
» attachment that is which these poor fellows show to any one 
se at heart—even to any one who says he has. —THACKERAY. 


ae 


e to one’s heels—to run off. F. 
thy’s Bess's Ben first kicked out vigorously, then 
| sought refuge behind his father’s fngie-Gemnes i intong nn eee 
heels, t out at heels—having bad or untidy shoes; in poor cir- 
Cam almost out at heels (in very low circumstances). —S: 
nah ito a corner. ...down at heels and out at ramen 
wait when calling upon some 
ed our heels during the ordinary and inevitable half-h . 
been waiting, kicking my heels since the train came in. & 
upon the heels—to follow closely. P. 
‘One woe doth tread upon another's heels (follows another closely) —SaaKkesreane. 
chiles’ heel—the only vulnerable part. P. When! Thetis dipped her 
son in the river Styx to make him invulnerable, she held him by the 


; , and the part covered by her hand was the only part not washed 
by the water. 


Gimnern 1 ht Ashlee best (only esate point) to invulnerable Ragland — 


To kick up the heels—to die. F. 
bee His heels he'll kick up, 
Slain by an onslaught flerce of hickup.—Ronert Brownryo. 


come or follow upon the heels of—to follow closely ; immediately suc- 


hs 


d, I believe, has always been considered first, but the circus comes close upon 
Review, 1887. 
—The multitude cries first for food, but soon it demands amusements. 
ews of the sudden decease of old Mr. Caresfoot, of the discovery of Philip's 
} marriage and the death of his wife....and of many other things, that were 
of them true and some of them false, following as they did upon the heels of 
reat dinner-party, and the announcement made thereat, threw the country-side 
n indescribable ferment.—H. R. Hacoann. 


heels of another—to outstrip him. F. 
) Strap, thou hast got the heels of me at last.—Smouuerr. 


enc has shown its heels to my politeness.—R. L. Stevenson. 
ght pair of heels—to abscond. F. 


the discovery of the fraud, Stanton thought it prudent to show a light 


a 


Hen.—Like a hen on a hot girdle—very restless, F. 


To sell one’s hens on a rainy day—to sell at a disadvantage, or fool- 
ishly. F. 
“Never mind our son,” cried my wife. “Depend upon it, he knows what he is 
about. I'll warrant, we'll never see him sell his hens of a rainy day. I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one.”"—GoLpsMiTH. 


Hercules.—/ercules’ labours. Hercules, the mythical strong man of — 
Greece, performed twelve labours or tasks, requiring enormous 
strength, for his brother Eurystheus. P. See AUGEAN. 

‘That, too, is on the list of Hercules’ labours, Peter mine.—CHantes Kivesney. 


Here.— Neither here nor there—of no importance. C. 


“Touching what neighbour Batts has said,” he began in his usual slow and stead- 
fast voice, “it may be neither here nor there.” —BLACKMORE. 


Here and there—scattered about thinly; occurring at rare intervals. P. 


I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
Ant bene end than 6. gealing Se “a 
The Unitarians are, perhaps, the great people for taking w' there 
on the surface seems to conflict most with common sense, arguing that it cannot be 


in the Bible, and getting rid of it.—M. Amworp. — 


Here’s to you—I drink to your good health, C. A somewhat old- 
fashioned phrase, used before drinking a glass of wine or cordial with — 
riety C 
— Here's to budgets, bags, and wallets! Ne 
Here's to all the wandering train !—Burys. ae 
Exp.—The poet calls upon his hearers to fill their glasses and drink to the health 
of all jolly beggars. ae 
erod.—7o out-Herod. Herod—to be more outrageous than the most. 
pil to pass all bounds ; to rant. P. Herod was the bluster-— 
ing tyrant of the Old English mystery plays. See Shakespeare's 
Hamlet, act iii, se. 2. eg 
But Lord Randolph out-Herods Herod in the opposite direction. 
view, 1387. 
There othing like iving a romp credit for @ little 
duanoter dha will cab Boat Herod, —BRACONSFIELD. 
Hic.—Hic jacet—two Latin words, signifying Here lies, 
begin the inscription on a tombstone. P. Inscriptions were fe 
very commonly couched in Latin. re 
Om each brutal brow was plainly written the hie jacet of a soul des 


#3 


——__— % { 139 J ‘ob 
tho time passed so lightly in this good company that I began to a ER 
parla Shaws; and nothing but the sight of my uncle ae Hip.—Hip and thigh—in no half-hearted way; showing no mercy. P. 
de-and-seck with mine revived the force of my distrust,—R. : “ Protestan' fs : 

‘. ; ta, I mean,” says he (the priest), “are by the ears a-drivin’ away at 
; ; : : each other the whole blessed time, tooth and nail, hip and thigh hammer and 
high—aloft; in or to heaven. P. a 
lark mounts up on high (to heaven).—S) To smite hip and thigh—to overthrow wi 
eek ya ey high (to heaven)—Smaxnareane : on ip and thig over — with great slaughter. C. 
We shall smite them hip and thigh ” (defeat them utterly), he cried.—H. Corway. 
A uproarious fun; F. P Tt was that seventeen pounds to Grobury the baker, for flour, which made the 
t jinks— great sport. a butcher so fixedly determined to smite the poor clergyman hip and thigh.—A. 
___ There he found the eleven at high jinks after supper, Jack Raggles shouting comic nso 
_ songs and performing feats of strength.—Hvowes. - : ; 
Fis i To have on the hip—to gain the advantage over in a struggle. C. A 
jh and dry—out of the water; in a dry place; safe. P. - _- wrestling phrase. 
_ Just where tho eastern curve begins stands Kingscliff, a cluster of white cottages, If I can catch him ones upon the hip, 
ited by a white beach, whereon some half-dozen of stout fishing-smacks are hauled x 1 will Sood fat the analans gradgs 1 Sate SiS. Seseaeaan 
high and dry.—Good Words, 1887. —— oe Crawley look at him—Crawley, who had already once had him on the 
es < ' ip ?—A. Trortors. 
High time—tully time. P. Used where a limit of time has been : he 5 
"reached, and it is n to delay no more. Hit.—7°o hit off—to describe in a terse and clever manner. C. 
_ It was now high time (very necessary) to retire and take refreshment against the a taletion, tn whieh tas chasactess af ks etinguidead Settee ann 
of the following day.—Go.posmrru. 7 off with a mixture of generous praise and good-humoured raillery._W. Invixe. — 
.. angry discussion, P. 4q To hit it off together—to agree; to suit each other. C. ; 
} t day had not been very pleasant; words, very like high words, had You should have seen Kemble and him together; it was as good as any ol 
aaatt between them.—G@zozor Exior. a ee ee ee eee ie nee ae 
on the high horse or the high ropes; to ride the high horse—to have es 2iteeetaiaies a 
haughty demeanour; to be overbearing. F. .. To hit the nail on the head—to speak appositely; to touch the exact 
‘Yes, I went there the night before last, but she was quite on the high ropes about point in question. P. a 
and was so grand and mysterious that I couldn't make anything of her.— : We have already had Quintilian’s witness, how right conduct brings joy....And 
Bishop Wilson, always hitting the right nail on the head in matters of this sort, re- 
} fellow, andl I've no objection to his making one at the Oyster : marks that, “If it were not for the practical difficulties attending it, virtue te 
but he’s a bit too fond of riding the high horse (of being arrogant).—Groner hardly be distinguishable from a kind of sensuality.”—M. ARNOLD. i 
ak: To hit upon—to light upon; to discover. P. 
b-faluti —in a pretentious style; pompous. 8S. Ete T can never hit on’s (recall exactly his) name,—SHAKESPEARE. 
His enemies have done their best to enlighten her as to the hollowness of his 4 T have hit upon (discovered) such an expedient —GoLpsmiTa, 
" —. ‘ 4 
kin’ professions. —Edinburgh Review, 1888. a To hit out—to strike with the fists straight from the shoulder; to box 
high hand—imperiously; arrogantly. P. ¥ ty in a serious fashion. P. ie: 
Tolair would have carried his mission with s very high hand if he had net | Biither.—iieher and thither—in various directions; to and fro. BP. 


disconcerted by the very unexpected demonstrations with which it had been : . 
= {ss HM'8.—H.M.S.—an abbreviation for Her Majesty's ship, oF | 


a— tea”—the evening meal—with meats and solid food. F. = Majesty's service, P. . 


y need not trouble about dress; she always looked nice. That serge she 
do capitally, if she did not grudge it, for sauntering about the 
‘being pulled about by the children, and sharing their dinner and 

u TYTLER. 


in disorder; in a disturbed state. C. 
off the hinges, yielding themselves up to the way 


& 


? 
a 
A 


0 ride @ hobby—to follow a favourite pursui 
subject into conversation via sd childish on * 


n.—Hobson’s choice—no choice at all.” 

ii p all. C. Said to be deriy 

‘ Roma of a Cambridge livery-stable keeper, who fidthiek oo 
customer taking the horse that was nearest the door. 


No universi 
Soe art an wont ride him, even upon Hobson's choice (if he could get no 
cUus-pocus,—/Zocus- fi 4 
to be a play o pose ceception; underhand — F. Said 
e ass. 


table which often is prac- 


P boarding-houses, 
sa variety lee Wameeees teen SREwS © tngfe Seink Geewgh « 


To go the whole hog—to have e i 
: verything that be got; 
to be satisfied with merely a portion. American slang -_ 
since we introduced the railroads, if ahead it’ 
knew what going the whole hog was tll ntact vienna 
Hoist with or by one’s own 
petard—destroyed by one’s own 
tions, framed for the destruction of oth | 
= om ve gadlan others, P. See Shake- 
pow. Ds Bowens T'm hoist by my own petard—caught in my own 
.—Hoity-toity. An exclamation signifying that the 
person ad- 
has been speaking or acting petulantly and absurdly. C. 
t i cries Honour; “ madam is in her airs, I protest."—Freiprxo. 
hold by—to support; to approve of. C. 
4 Peed Ct nnnat Wo did not hold by stage plays made an exception in hon- 


—to speak in public, generally in praise of something. P. 
rer, telling fortunes, held forth in the market-place.—L’EstRaNor. 
who are great speculators on the prowess of their elders, used to 

us Jone another about Williams's great strength. Hones. 


@ distance; to refuse to join in any under- 


= , i 


Ina hole—in a difficult position. F. 
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To hold on—to last; to continue. P. 
The trade held on (continued) for many years after the bishops became Protestants. 


To hold owt—to offer resistance; not to succumb or yield. 
A consumptive person may hold out (not succumb to the disease) for years.—An- 
BUTHNOT. 
To hold good—to be valid; to be applicable. P. 
No man will be banished, and banished to the torrid zone, for nothing. The rule 
holds good with respect to (is valid for) the legal profession.—MAcaULay, 
To hold in play—to keep fully occupied with secondary matters while 
the attention is diverted from the main point at issue, P. 
Grouchy was to hold the Prussians in play until the emperor had routed Wellington. 


To hold one’s own—to contend successfully; to maintain what one is 


struggling for. P. 
So far as silent maledictions were concerned, no profanity of theirs could hold its 
own against the intensity and deliberation with which he expressed between his 


teeth his views in respect to their eternal interests. — Democracy. 
Moreover, with all her retiring ways, she was always quite capable of holding her 
own.— Wa. Brack. 
To hold water—to bear close inspection. C. A phrase generally used 
negatively. 
Tales had gone about respecting her. Nothing very tangible; and perhaps they — 
would not have held water.—Mnrs. Hxxny Woop. 
To hold in check—to restrain; to control. P. 


We should find difficulty in supplying an army of eight thousand men at Kanda- — 
har, which would be sufficient to hold in check the advance of one hundred thousand 
Russians from the Cancasus.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. wee 


| Neither to hold nor to bind—in a state of ungovernable excitement. Ge 


“T tell in turn,” said the young man, who was neither to hold nor to b ; 
simply because something had been sald about his wife—I tell you in turn that 
mean to contest the seat all the same; and what is more, by the Lord Harry I mean — 


to win it."—War. Brack. 


 Hole.—Hole-and-corner—secret ; underhand. C. 


But such is the wretched trickery of hole-and-corner Buffery.—DIcKESS. 
No one conld say that it was a hole-and-corner business, far less that the 
was packed (filled with confederates).—JamEs PAYN. 


‘Kia 
Ne 


« 


know. Troqothim inabols 3 vt 


m 


How he is going to prove that, I want to 


and more even than admiration, in his eyes Tt was 
‘expression that I cannot define or put into words. that mate fate 
with him at once.—The Aryoey, 1830. pean me tel dns 


; “at home” —a reception or entertainment given in th 
eimcing P. gi in the afternoon 
___ Now it so happened that Mr. Yates the manager going to tertain. 
‘Ment he called his at homes, and this took but « small orchestra Rese 

eee © fome” to poople—to be ready to receive visitors. C. 
Charles Bassett!” trumpeted a servant at the door and then waited, dent) 
to know whether this young lady, whom he had cameht bl Y gery 
2 Sitarat, “would be af home to uscthe-0 Ruane <a lala: 
To bring a thing home to people—to say something which interests 
a prcple, and the meaning of which they fully grasp. P. 
‘You're like the wood-pigeon ; it says do, do, do all day, and never sets about any 
work itself.” That's it home to 
ae ie a people (a saying which rouses the attention 
To come home to a person—to reach one's conscience; to touch one’s 
heart. C. 
T’ve heard a good deal of the clerks out of place, and now it comes home to me.— 


male oneself at home—to act as if one were in one’s own house. F. 
rs “Do untie your and make at Miss Nipper, z 
Be %e a yourself at home, ipper, please, 
0 bring oneself home—to recover what one has previously lost. F. 
‘He is a little out of cash just now. ... However, he has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again, for we pay him very handsomely.—Mapame D’ARBLAY. 
long home—the grave. P. 

, A you can see in cold water to run after it so, I can't think. If I was to 
myself like you, it would soon float me to my long home (cause my death).— 


—Honour bright ?—do you pledge your word for it? F. A 
used when a man wishes to be perfectly sure that he is not 


[ 3) 


An affair of honowr—a dispute involving a duel. P. 
He bad to leave London owing to a fatal result from an affair of 
he was concerned. 

A debt of honowr—a debt incurred at play, which cannot be: : 
by legal process, and is therefore considered more binding in | 
social code of laws. P. } 

He had all along meant to pay his father’s debts of honour; bat the momen 
law was taken of him, there was an end of honour, to be sure.—Manta Ei 

A point of honowr—a scruple arising from delicacy of feeling. P. 
“T will not,” said Lochiel, “ break the ice. That is a point of honour with 
MacavuLay. . 

Honours of war—the privilege granted to a defeated army to march 
of a town or a camp with colours flying. P. 

The day, at .ot., arrived « letter from General Stiels, granting sion 
to th eens & Seals tha ends can ts te sy thn haseess of sana 
Review, 1336. 

The honours rested with him—he was the most successful. P. 
The honours of the evening would have rested with Ratcliffe, had he not lowered 
himself again to his ordinary level.— Edinburgh Review, 1582. a 

To do the honowrs—to act as host or hostess at an entertainment. C, — 
Afterwards Miss Amelia did the honours of the drawing-room.—THACKERAY, 

Hoof.—T7°o beat or pad the hoof—to walk. F. i 
Charles Bates expressed his opinion that it was time to pad the hoof,—Dremmys, — 

Hook.—By hook or by crook—by some means or other; through some 
device. C. er 

I do not think,” he replied coldly, after an unpleasant pause, B..: 
ui ‘ach about Shakespeare; but he has probably asked for his holiday 
early in hopes that, by hook or by rook, he may get another one later om.’ 
Payy. 

Off the hooks—(a) in disorder ; flurried. 8. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, 
‘And friend Delany at his books,—Sw1rr, 

—(b) dead; no longer in existence. 8. NG 
‘The attack was so sharp that Matilda, as his reverence expressed Ms 
nearly off the hooks. —THAcKERAY. ; a 

On one’s own hook—independently ; on one’s own responsibility. 

The very eye-glass, which headed the cane he carried so 

out of keeping with their eye-glasses, and looked like some 

refused to be put into spectacles, and was winking at life on 

Payy. \ 


Agr 


away. & 


D on draw in one’s horns—to be reticent or timid, C. 
“This is not his opinion,” said the doctor dryly, who having been betra: 
frankn by the other’s seeming acquaintance with the sub; aie — 
ce more seemed inclined to draw iii iaeni-Saaces Pace mn a 


show one’s horns—to show signs of a devilish nature. C. “ Hornie” is 
@ popular name for the devil, whose characteristics, according to the 
pular conception, are his horns, his tail, and his cloven feet. 
ey ek tee oar, Mr, Burchell.” 
Bx, a : castes day, oop arent fancy we shall have some rain by the shooting 
“The shooting of your horns!” cried my wife in a loud &t of laughter.—Go.p- 


| SMITH, 
Pond —Mrs. Primrose suggests by her remark that Mr. Burchell had a devilish 


be on or between the horns of a dilemma—to be in a position of extreme 
difficulty, from which there seems no way of escape. P. 
(We never cared for the money,” said Mrs. Corey. “ You know that.” 
“No; and now we can’t seem to care for the loss of it. That would be still 
Bither horn of the dilemma gores us."—W. D. Howrtrs. 
Jeaffreson does not see that his argument brings him between the horns of a 
dilemma.—Athencowm, 12th November 1887. 
_ The “Tabbies” were on the horns of a dilemma.—Hvon Coxwav. 
horn of plenty—a horn wreathed and filled to overflowing with 
wers, corn, fruit—the symbol of prosperity and peace. P. Known 
the Latin name cornucopia, The goddess Ceres is frequently 
d with it. 
very oddly, when the horn of plenty is , al fills it with 
quite empty, always 


is exalted—he is proud and happy. P. A Scriptural phrase. 
dae the walks with Amy Shillibeer, and caused that young person's horn 
exalted for hope that his flirting chaff meant serious business, he heard noth- 
jo which he could object.—Mrs. E. Lyx Luton. 
ver one’s horn—to humiliate oneself ; to condescend. P. 
we could prevail on him to abandon this insane affair,” said my Lady Jane, 
h ‘self-forgetfulness of pride when it has lowered its horn as it skirted 
now raises it again as it touches success. —Mas. BE. Lynxw Luyron. 
t. bring or raise a hornets’ nest about one’s ears—to cause a 
of critics or enemies to rise up against one. C. 
lers for the time were flogged and kept in bounds; but the victori- 
nice hornets’ nest about their ears.—Huauss. 
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Hors.—Hors de combat—rendered useless for fighting; disabled. P. 

A French phrase. 


If the Board schoolmaster was placed hors de combat by professional scruples and 


professional fatigue, the same reservation might have applied equally to Bennet 
Gray.—Sanan TrrTier. 


Horse.—A horse-laugh—a coarse, unmeaning laugh. P. 7 
One night, Mr. Yates being funnier than usual, if possible, a single horse-laugh 
suddenly exploded among the fiddles.—C. Reapz. : 
To flog a dead horse—to agitate for the revival of a creed that is 
extinct. C. 
Arguing against Tom Paine is like flogging a dead horse. 


Horse-play—rough amusement. C. 
To be sure it was a boy, not a man, and child’s-play is sometimes preferred by the 
theatre-going world even to horse-play.—C, Reape. 
To take horse—to journey on horseback. P. 
He took horse to the Lake of Constance, which is formed by the entry of the 
Rhine.—Avpisox. 
One-horse—mean ; petty; ina small way. F. An Americanism. 


The former (steam circus) was literally a one-horse, or rather one-pony coneern, 
for a patient little quadruped plodded round in the centre.—Harper’s Magazine, — 
March 1838. 


Oh, well, Rhode Island is a one-horse state, where everybody pays taxes and goes 


to church.—Wa. Brack. 


On one’s high horse—puffed-up; arrogant. F. 
Well, the colonel does seem to be on his high horse, ma'am.—W. D. Howsx1s. F 
a 


Host.—To reckon or count without one’s host—to calculate without con- — 
sidering fully the practicability of any plan. P. y 
His feelings, in fact, were precisely the same as those om which Mr. Hassit 
ted—without his host (rashly).—James Parn. 
eercicos bat nakened sathons bie keah so tapeta i Sal to be assumed by 
the South German nationalities. —IJUustrated London News, 1887. 


 -Hot.—Hot-foot—quickly. C. : 


The stream was deep here, but some fifty yards below was a shallow, for’ 
made off hot-foot.—Huenes. 4 


‘more to o 


.. 
sa 


nail hours—the morning hours after midnight. C. 
was just playing that last rabber which possesses such elastic attributes, and has 


many a better man up to the small hours (out of bed until one or two o'clock), 


‘makes it a principle to be in bed by ten o’clock.—James Payy. 
p good hours—to return home at an earl 
‘not to be abroad at night. C. 
ie “The landlady said she would have no lodger who did not keep good hours. 
an evil hour—under the influence of an unhappy inspiration ; 
1 an unfortunate impulse; in an unlucky moment. P. 
‘In an evil hour he consented to give his son a lateh-key, 


y hour every evening; 


3 acting 


—A house-to-house visitation—a series of visi i 
' ts made to - 

a ing houses in regular succession. P. _ 
___ Tam struck more and more with the t of disease 

ee amoun and death I see around 

in all classes, which no sanitary legislation whatsoever could yr 
4 Si Witkin fs tem=smettie: 0 keene 
keep howse—(a) to maintain a separate establishment. P. 
--My mother no longer keeps house, but lives with her married daughter. 


he manage domestic affairs; to act as housekeeper. P. 
When my dear brother was alive (I kept house v 
per once a week two or three ae < ee alla ne ae 
keep open house—to be hospitable to all comers. P. 
; Everybody in the country knew the colonel, and everybody knew Drinkwater 
-Torm, and everybody who had been to the colonel’s for several Bemagetion (and that 
nearly everybody in the county, for the colonel kept open house), knew Polly.— 
per’s Monthly, 1886. 
from the house-tops—to announce to the public. P. An Eastern 
The roofs of the houses in Syria and the neighbouring 
are flat, and are used in the evenings as family resorts. 
rousing himself now and again to listen, heard that t not 
cried from the house-tops.—D. Curierre oo gas i 
call—a house where workmen of a particular trade meet, and 
re those in need of workmen can engage their services. RB 
tgiaedetatal & house of call for farmers returning from Exeter market, 
house on fire—very rapidly and easily; “swimmingly.” F. 
besides, got his favourite boots on, and feels equal to almost any social 
y, So he is making the agreeable to the heiress with that degree of origin- 
" his own, and getting on, as he thinks, like a house on fire.—G. J- 
ud Jeremiah exultantly ; “‘I'm getting on like a house on fire."—B. Le 


be 
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How is that for high?—a vulgar phrase used after the telling of some 
wonderful story. 8. 

Mr. Berry casually remarks, “I've hanged one hundred and thirteen convicts, and 
only attended one inquest, when the convict’s head was separated from his body, 
and I had to explain how the unfortunate accident occurred.” How is that for high? 
Truly, it must be a profitable business that admits of such state and dignity ina 
hangman.—St. Andrews Citizen, 1889. 

Hub,—The hub of the solar system or of the wniverse—the central city 
of the world. A name often applied in jest to Boston, Massachu- 
setts. F. 


Boston State-House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn't pry that out of 
Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straightened out for a crowbar.—0. 
W. Hotes. ; 


Caleutta swaggers as if it were the hub of the universe. —Daily News, 1836. 
Hue.—Hue and cry—a clamour in pursuit of an offender. P. 
A bue and cry hath followed certain men inte this house. SHAKESPEARE. 
The Dodger and his accomplished friend, Master Bates, joined in the hue and cry 
which was raised at Oliver's heels. —DickENs. 
Huff.—To take the huj—to be offended; to be sulky. F. 
Suppose he takes the huff, and goes to some other lawyer.—C. READE. 


Hug.—To hug the shore—to keep close to the shore. P. 
We were afraid to venture out to sea, and decided to hug the shore. 


To hug onesel/—to chuckle with satisfaction. F. 
He hugged himself at the idea of their discomfture. 


Hum.—7o hum and haw—to hesitate in speaking. C 


‘There came a pause, which, after humming and hawing a little, 
to break.—H. R. HacGarn. 


Humble.—To cat humble-pie—to apologize abjectly. P. 
mumble, or umble pie was made from the umbles or 
deer, and fell to the lot of the inferiors at a feast. 

With the greatest alacrity the malcontents in ie 
“France is eating humble-pie ! 
ee ee peel humble-pie! France is humiliated 
ing !"—M. ARNOLD. 

Hundred.—Not a hundred miles off or from. A 
avoid a direct reference to any place. 

mediate neighbourhood is always intended. 

to “very near” or ‘very close to.” 
miles from Dumfries. 
—— day, Small 


ase also used of events not far distant in time. 
all of which wise reflections the reader will 


4 hundred miles off an awkward situation —H TR. Taseaoe” = 


‘ain y.—As hungry as a hawk—very hungry. (. 
5 sr sd ade a hearty supper, for I was as hungry as a hawk.—R. L, STEVENSON. 
—An old hunks—a niggardly, mean fellow. §. 


en Not one word ” 
Wass ea = daa his will....A hunks,” replied Mr. Bunker ; “a miserly 


nd.—T'he hushands’ boat, A name gi S 
and ; d . given to the Saturday boat 
See which brings down to Margate during the ore A wn 
; — — whose families are at the sea-coast. C. 
fa tn. —The itlctoe Boaenlng when we went to the jetty to see the ‘usbands’ boat 
ip-husband—a sailor who dislikes to quit his vessel when in port. F. 


Sr aw, os We use the term at sea, a regular ship-husband—that is to say, he 


put his foot on shore.—Carrarsy MARRYAT. 
band’s tea—very weak tea, F. 


.—T'o hush up—to keep concealed ; to suppress. P. 


: 


is bribe to secure silence regarding some iniquitous trans- 


was, besides, hush-mon 
wiet).—Maria Eporworrn. 
here is much more black- 

ut Very little turns out to 


ey for the sub-sheriffs (who had been bribed to keep 


mail paid in the world than the world has any idea of; 
be what it pretends to be, hush-money.—James Payy. 


break the ice—to commence speaking after an embarrassing 
to begin to speak on a delicate subject. C. 
Ree After he'd a while looked wise, 
Say Ay At last broke silence and the ice.—S. BurLer, 
LSetag born > in this unexpected manner, she made no further at- 
: of the tribe (Idola tribiis)\—errors of belief into which human 
eral is apt to fall. P. A phrase, with the others which 


el n 


. 
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their externals. They are scholarly men, and read Bacon, and know well enough fa 
what the idols of the tribe are.—Houmxs. 


Some of these (preconceived shadowy notions) are inherent in the human mind, as, 
for example, the general prejudice in favour of symmetry and order....Such pre- 


judices extend to the whole tribe of men, and may be called the idols of the tribe— 
Axpporr. : 


Idols of the cave (Idola specis)—errors of belief into which people living 
apart from the world are apt to fall. P. 

The frigidities, leading to nothing, of the old Sinico-Japanese scholarship, a 
scholarship full of the idols of the cave, must give way to the open-eyed of 
the West.—Japan Mail, 1886. , 

Again, individual men, circumscribed within the narrow and dark limits of their — 
individuality, as shaped by their country, their age, their own physical and mental — 
peculiarities, find themselves as it were fettered in a cave....they only see the 
shadows of realities: such individual misconceptions or idols may be called idols of 
the cave.—Anporr. 


Idols of the forum or market-place (Idola fori) —errors of belief arising 
from language and social intercourse. P. 
is a third imposture....tyrannizing over and moulding thoughts. Itis 
fee til ot Setaeoanion, Gortoing its iene from all meetings of men, and may 
therefore be called the idol of the market-place.—ABBOTT. | 
Idols of the theatre—the deceptions that have arisen from the dogmas of — 
different schools. P. ‘ 
In the place of the unobtrusive worship of the truth, authority substitutes the 


mere fictions and theatrical stage-plays (for they are no better) of the ostentatious 
philosophers. It may therefore be called the idol of the theatre,—ABBorT. 


If.—J/f you please. This phrase has often a peculiar use when inserted 
in a sentence. Tt calle attention to « siaterent, of whieh te Same 
might have been taken for granted, and may be translated, Pray ; 
not suppose the contrary.” x 

t the East End of London; and | a 
any toaly snp ay sth nee Let Fons iomast it is so rare. —Besant. . a 
> . . > 

Ignis.—Ignis fatwus—deceptive light. P. Latin. See WiLL 0’ THE 
Austria, who, beguiled by the ignis fatuus of her great ally, had assisted i di : 
crediting the Bund and covering it with ridicule, returned to it in ctre! 
Quarterly Review, 1887. ; 

Ik.—0/ that idk—of the place with the same name ; as, Bethune  « 
ilk = Bethune of Bethune. A Scotch phrase. i 
T don’t mean Beatrice to marry Mr. Staunton, even if he is a Staunton of t 
—W. E. Norers. ae 

"s an ill wind that blows nobody good—few events are 
concerned. C. Sickness benefits physicians 


t when it happens. (©. 


8, who was one of the best boys in the school, 
; |, began to im: Oveasi 
paieyey ata tape Dak eras Tete a 
pond ileal t you go near Thompson's barn again ; 


—The ins - outs of anything—its whole working ; the details of 


so many things come cross and across (happen in an um pected 
ate the countless ins and outs (varied experiences of life), that eben 4 
rs failed sometimes in some jot or tittle —Buackwone. 2 
No; emp nteeneded ins and outs of the Yankees (external and internal 
x oo vf ¢ people of New England)—I've wintered them and summered 
them ; ow all their points, shape, make, and breed. —Hatrevurron. 


for it—in a critical or dangerous situation. F. 
Tho Speaker, imagining I was going to rise, called my name. I was in for it (could 


critical position t 
Ctroman ang ), put my hat down, advanced to the table, and 


The was indeed a fearful joy about his playing 

‘aaa for it now, and he would not draw leek ween ree 
h a person—on friendly terms with him. F. 
s the worst of being in with an audacious chap like that old Nickleby.— 


whibus—in the clouds; not having an actual existence. P. Latin. 
‘ ‘above scheme is still, we believe, in nubibus, 


or a penny, in for a pound. This phrase is used when the same loss 

danger is incurred whether the previous responsibility has been 

reat or small. C. Compare the saying, ‘‘ As well be hung for a man 
sheep.” 

never know when he’s done with you, and if you're in for a penny, you're in 

anything queer about him when we once get into the work, in for # 

' for epound (we shell not hesttate to proceed to the most serious measures 


ute delicto—in the very act of guilt. C. Latin. 


while playing hazard in Mr. Griintz’s rooms, had been caught is 
delicto, in the act of cheating. —Epmunp Yates. 


{ m4 


In loco parentis—in a parent's place. P. Latin. 
This stately personage, probably for Miss Burt's sake rather than his own, was 
about to place himself, as respected Miss Josceline, in loco parentis,—James Payn. 
In medias res—right into the middle of a subject. P. Latin. 
At last I desperately broke the ice, rushing in medias res (introducing the subject 
abruptly).—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. 
In memoriam—to the memory of. P. Latin. Used like Hic jacet (g.v.). 


In vitu—in the actual spot where anything has occurred. P. Latin. 
It is really worth while to get a copy of the memoirs to see how strange such 
language looks in situ.—National Review, 1333. 
In toto—taken completely ; altogether. P, Latin. 


If you become a nuisance, I shall either deny your statements in toto, or I shall 
take the wind out of your sails by confessing the truth to her on my own account.— 
W. EB. Nomar. 


Indian.—Jndian jfile—a procession in which each person follows after 


the other in a long line. P. 
‘Woll, sir, as the four of us were walking in Indian file, what did the woman sud- 
denly do but go up to Jeremiah and accost him.—B. L. Fansgon, 


Indian summer—the finest part of the autumn season in North America, S 


a time noted for its beauty and mildness. P. 


In the one case there was Mr. Josceline wooing and winning; Mrs. Jennyngeinan 
Indian summer (delightful state) of rapture; and Miss ‘Anastasia beginning to sus 


pect what was going on.—Jawes Payn. # 

Infra.—Infra dig.—a contraction for infra dignitatem (Latin), “be: 

neath one's dignity.” F. e. 
Beards continued in favour until the seventeenth century, when the m 


i ig., declined as long and as rest 
ot tachton 00 tafva dln, Oe ete L 


yaa hinking the other day that in these days of lecturings and readings ® goss 
deal of money might be mado (if it were not infra dig.) by one's having resi 
one’s own books. —DickENs. 2 


Inside.—To get the inside track of anything—to understand its 
_ F. An American phrase. 


= Setention.—T heal the first intention (of a wound)—to close 
_ co poner taghors together and grow well without fis 
ek ee ; 


ns 


10.U.—1.0.U., “I owe you.” 
common between friends. The 
borrower are added to these letters. 


‘ost <igtallemmaded must pay; to talk of burning [.0.U.’s was mere child's 
ie he took out of his desk an I.0.U. for 25, ready drawn up, dated,—a 
Ipse,—Ipse divit, A dogmatic statement made by a writer without 
ducing reasons. P, ete, 
evidently expects that, on the other hand, Nationalist 
to be suppressed ‘ 
tenant that they are acting illegally. Spectator, avn ee ee Be teak ae 
-Ipso,—Jpso facto—in the fact itself. P. Latin. Used where some- 
thing is said to be inherent of necessity in something else. 


Whatever the captain does is right, ¢ and oppositio wrong 
board ship.—R. H. Dana, yun. _— sa! —— a 


Mrs. Grudden remained behind to take Trish 
ithe bem ba” <a some cold stew and a pint of porter 
Tron.—7o have many irons in the fire—to have many projects carrying 
onatone time. F. Irons are here the bolts used in the laundry to 
heat the box-iron, and renewed from time to time. 


And then he (Lamb) tells what other literary irons are in the fire.—A. Arvorn. 
‘Thus without risk he got his twenty per cent. Not that he appeared in these 
; he had too many good irons in the fire to let himse}f be called 3 
usurer.—C, Reape. 


_In irons—fettered. P. 


“Overboard!” said the captain. “Well, gentlemen, that saves the trouble of 
putting him in irons.”—R. L. Srevenson. 


An inch of cold iron—a stab from a dagger or other weapon. P. 
An inch of cold iron brought this wonderful career to a close. 
The iron had entered into his soul—his spirit was broken. P. 
‘True, he fetters, and was treated with and stately consideration ; 
Ghuh ids bonds ere not the lem galling, and the iron'had not the lem entered into iis 
 soul—G. A. Sana, 
ke while the iron is hot—to act with energy and promptitude. C. 


ae | 


thought to be the abode of good men after death. P. 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed.—Loxore.iow. 
Issue.—A? issue—{a) in controversy ; disputed. : wt ta 
is which was proposed with abundance of tears , : 
aa 
——(b) at variance ; disagreeing. 
We talked upon the question of taste, on which we were at issue.—SourHry. 
To join issue with—to dissent from ; to find fault with ; to oppose. P. 
I must join issue with you on behalf of your correspondent, who says that cocky is 
bush-slang for a small selector.—IUustrated London News, 1887. 
To join issues—to leave a matter to the decision of a law-court. P. “a 
Plaintiffs joined issues, and the trial was set down for the next assizes.—C. READE, a 


Itching.—An itching palm—an avaricious disposition. C. 
Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold Be 
To undeservers.—Ss#aKesrEaRs. ; 
Ithuriel.—Jthwriel’s spear—the weapon of the angel Ithuriel, which 
exposed deceit by the slightest touch. P. <a 
Him (Satan) thus intent Ithuriel with his spear y 
Touched lightly ; for no falsehood can endure 
me its pee eet nd ; 
Of force to its own —l , 
Miracles, the mainstay of popular religion, are touched by Ithuriel’s spear. T' 
are beginning to dissolve.—M. ARNOLD. ‘ 
Ivories,—7'o show one’s ivories—to display one’s teeth. S. 
negress showed her ivories in a long, rippling 
Jacky sume instantly down, showed his fvories, and admitted 
on the word of a dog.—C. Reapr. 


To wash one’s ivories—to drink. 8. 


perpetually 
is jocularly called the Ixionic wheel. 
Defendant's brothers tread the Ixionic wheel for the saz 


Jack 
one time among the English peasan 


Sask shall have Ji; 
Ba _ Nought shall go ill; 
ae ‘The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be well. 
8 
‘ago and more, there was ono great Fast Anglian hee alter ths tendon 


_ Zilles sround resorted, along with Jack and Jill, and all the rest of 


es offic _ who presumes on his official position to be 
T hate a Jack-in-office.—Worcor. 
k Tar-—a British seaman. C. 


The pigeon-tood step, and the rollicking motion, 
Bespoke them two genuine sons of the ocean, 
ae. And showed in a moment their real characters, 
a’ (The accent so placed on this word by our Jack Tars)— Bannan. 


A Jack of all trades—a man who devotes himself to many different occw- 
_— —pations. C. 
gens onl, as T tell him, confine himself entirely to portrait-painting As it fa, he 


y “A Jack of all trades,” as I ventured to remind him, “is 
‘master of none.”—James Payy. 


A Jack with « tantern or Jack 0° lantern—the ignis fatuus which fits 
__ about bogs, and often leads travellers to destruction. F. 
__ Ho was a complete Jack o’ lantern—here, and there, and everywhere.— Hau 


Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean ; 

And so it was, between them both, 
They licked the platter clean. 


could say Jack Robinson—in an instant ; immediately. F. 
has too bad a character for learning to be a favourite with gentlemen,” 
me! I'd get her off (secure a husband for her) before you could 


and thank you too, if she had £50,000 down (in ready money), OT 
in land.”—Manra Eporworru. 

under the contracted form, ‘‘ Before you could say J. R.” 
r the warriors of commerce, but its smaller captains, who, wateb- 
; of this or that market, can often turn a thousand pounds ere we 


@ woman. Occurring frequently in thyme,’ 
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story of Jack and the Bean-Stalk is an old and very popular 1 
tale. Compare Jonan’s Govrp. 


For the affection of young ladies is of as rapid growth as Jack's bean-stalk.— 


THACKERAY. 


Jack Ketch—the hangman. F, 


Jos, who would no more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley’s 
the Board of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than that he 
Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn.—Taackeray. 7 
He will come back without fear, and we will nail him with the fi 
upon him ; and then—Jack Ketch (he will be hanged).—C. Reapz. a 


Jack-in-a-box — something which disappears and reappears with 
suddenness. C. ; 

She was somewhat bewildered by this Jack-in-a-box sort of 
Brack. 

Some fools made a run on the bank, as you know. I was cleaned 
nothing for it but to put up the shutters, when in came this old 
world like a Jack-in-the-box with the lid open, or a deus ex machina of the 
stage. —Mars. E. Lyww Loxton. 


Jack Horner—the self-indulgent, complacent little boy, who 
plums from the pie. Immortalized in the nursery rhyme :— 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie; 
He put in his thumb, and he pulled out a plum, 
And said, “ What a good boy am I!” 

We shall not do Mr. Edmund Quiney the wrong of picking out in 
plums in his volume....But here and there is a passage where we 
there is a smack of Jack Horner in all of us, and a reviewer were 
—J. R. Lower. 


Jack Frost—a playful name for frost. C. 
wy don't xf % 
«Fly ae ah ot ik ra" Bau 

Jail.— A jail-bird—a hardened criminal. C. 

The jail-birds who piped this tune were, without a single exception, # 
cases of this moral hospital.—C. Rrapg. ” 

James,—Court of St. James or St, James’s—the English C 
A third deseribed, with gay malevolence, the gorgeous: 

ings at St, James’s.—MAcavLay. : j 

Tar.—On the jar—ajar ; partly open. F. 

The door was on the jar, and, gently opening it, T entered at 


Uunperceived.— BROOKE. 
I see Mrs. Bardell's street door on the jar.” - all 
“On the what?” exclaimed the little judge, 


century Englishman's picture of Jean Crapand.—J. R. Lowex1, 
;  edwood juatce—banging the criminal first, and 


m was harder, ‘True Jedwood justice was dealt out to him. 
ion, then the investigation, and last of all, or rather not at all, 


go to Jericho—to go away; to go into retirement. 8. An 
used contemptuously. The allusion comes from the Bible ; 
David's servants, and shaved off the one half of their 
they told it unto David, he sent to meet them, because 
ashamed: and the king said, Tarry at Jericho 
eal x. 4, 5). 
was rather cross, she mace a little noise ; 
shi not is to wat ie vee ore 
apron wiped the platen, and as she rev te del, 
ten Mena Sustihe, and fetch the beer mycclt. ”—Banwam. 
Job's scruples had been at Jericho.—H. R. Hacaarn. 
bstantial work in building. P. Jerry-bwilder 
; | enreeramer set 
of fall from the roof of the jerry-built palace; then the curse 
public-house where only beer is sold. 
| from its inferiority to a fully-licensed house. 
sd into a Tom-and-Jerry shop to have some beer, and spin a bit of a yarn 
times.—G. J. Wuyre-Ma.vine. 
give @ man Jessie—to thrash him soundly. 8. 
en ee ore mate fo Se mee AndI 


: ee. * gilded youth” of a nation ; its fashion- 
together a jeunesse dorée without our assistance. — 


hing very valuable, 8. Probably from 


of the real stuff is worth a Jew's eye 
Bast sais Ge af fhe rel ot Oo 


Jingo { tr ; 
se 
Jingo.— By jingo—a mild oath having no definite meaning. 8. 


One of them, I thought, expressed her sentiments on this occasion in @ 


coarse manner, when she observed the li be 
oo that, by ving jingo, she was all of a muck of 


The Jingoes. A war party about the year 1877."" 
The refrain of the war-song (then very popular) contained the spirit-stirring 


words, — 
“We don’t want to fight; but, by Jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships, we've got the men, we've got the money too.” 
Some one whose pulses this !yrical outburst of national pride failed to stir called 
the party of the enthusiasts the Jingoes —JusTin M'Cantny. 


Job.—A Job's comforter—one who comes avowedly to comfort a friend, » 
but who really annoys him. P, See the Bible (Book of Job). Job 
had three friends who came to him in his trouble as comforters, bug — 
spent their time in reproaching him. 


Wiad © merttd propensity some people Dats, Sa Se 
relate all the melancholy news they can remember, instead of cheering the 

with light and bright conversation. No better example, we would say, could | 
found than the following :—One of our sectors was taken suddenly ill, and 

to his bed for s fortnight. When the turn for the better came he rose, and a 
was sent for. After some time a quaint little German fussed into the room ' 
“Ah, my friend, you vas ill? Well, dis weather is popping ‘em off by 
Suddenly he paused with the lather brush in his hand, and looking at the sick ac 
on yy, Se 9 Soe ee ee and on W. 

dead !"—St. Andrews Citizen, 1886. 

“T told you so, I told you so!” is the croak of a true Job's 
Troitore. 


Job’s comfort—consolation which irritates instead of soothing. a 


Did ever young fellow go to the dogs, but some old womanef stat 
har way to the very car that ought not te he temas aie 
whisper, “ Aw, dear! aw, dear!” and “ Lawk-a-day |" and 
bad newses (news), as the saying is ;” and “ Och, and it's a pity, and him af 
young fellow, too!” and and “I wouldn't have told it on no account to ano 


From home there can nothing come but Job's news,—CARLYLE. 


Job's post—a bringer of bad news. P. 
This Job's post from Dumouriez reached the National - 


The patience of Job—very great patience. C. 
Mr. Pratt has certainly the patience of Job.—Manra Ep 


eee 2 vey ogres ty Oe Se 


— John Johnny [ 179 ] — 
‘or impracticable. F. = eS 
ms thet, ote ities sled « Johnny.—/Johnny Crapeau—a familiar term for a Frenchman, especially 


ion tp the _oyepipewty in use among sailors. See JEAN. 


Those vessels went armed, too, as befitted the majesty of the bunting under which 
° ha given the whole thing up as bad job, because it was tha old Dance had gloriously licked Johnny Crapeau.—Gentleman's Magazine, 1887. ' 7 
“tual — abandoned as long as hope was possible. Join.—7o join hands with—to take as a partner; to associate oneself 


Miller or Joe—a stale jest. F. Joe Miller was a witty eon my pipe and think how unappreciated Keats was, and fatter saial s 
at t ( of last century. His jests, with many others Giese s pave came Then, like Bruce's widdh, T try again” ; 
were | in book form in 1737. “TI don’t see the Joe “ And, like him, you will at last succeed,” said Ella confidently. 
it” i if MT dents see the wit in it.” joins hands with perseverance, success is certain.”—Jamxs Payy. ~<i 
Be Take | jokes from Miller, got by rote, To join the majority—to die. P. A classical phrase. ~ ae 
With just enough of learning to misquote.— Ry now. General Ward, who commanded the “ Disciplined Chinese Field Force,” had just 
these officers, however; they tell each other the stalest and wate old joined the majority.—Pall Mall Gazette, 1887. ; 


¥ 


nih 


ee . : Joint.—Out of joint—in confusion and disorder. P. 
Po jog another's memory or another's elbow—to remind another of ae seth chante 
or a promise apparently forgotten. F. “Why, minister,” says I, “what under the sun is the matter with you? ¥ 
eo ily. © Captain Jack look as if you had had the cholera, What makes you #0: 
UC proceed lazily and heavy . . 


your horse so thin? What's out o’ joint now!”—HaLrsurton. 
a ne —Dareee. Jolly.—The jolly Roger—the pirate’s flag. F. 
in 0” Nokes and John o’ Styles—ordinary peasants. C. “J4r, Kentish, if that be your name,” said I, “are you sshamed of 
colours?” 3 
Are barae raem 10 the (Jy ee ‘ 
and immediately went into leughter.—R. L, STEVENSON, ; 
pany—a familiar name given to the East India Company ; wn 
which ruled in India until the mutiny of 1857. Te a ee = 
thoroughly learned this lesson he was offered a position in India, in za F “yak ee 
t John Company.—Mns. E. Lyx» Luvton. eapert I beleng 0 the entey — 
‘Richard Roe—dummy names used in law cases to repre : oe iad kena c 
ff and the defendant in an action of ejectment. This — oe al " 
and two brothers Jonathan, one from Tokio, another from Yokol 
their countrywoman.—Japan Mail, 1587. ; 
matter in their own proper Jamp.—To jump a claim—to seize upon a mining claim 
puppets (called John Doe and Richard the absence of one who has a prior claim. 
fashion, after the manner of To gain possession of this old wood and tron, and get s 
proposed, if I had no objections, to jump 


To jump at—to accept with eagerness. C. 


Keeping { 181 ] 


display one’s good qualities or good 


To keep body and soul together—to maintain bare existence. P. 
of dear little taken One of the maids having fainted three times the last day of ( 
a oa ; oon Ba ee and cou! together we pal» morsel of roass beat inte her aspulie--Shanananaannnnn 
— Bough, 1885. To keep dark ahout anything—to preserve secrecy. C. 
to—desiring to treat fairly; doing what justice demands nave \atien fer the Uhcehes and seagate ee Keep them 
- ~~ BESANT. 


7 a liens the . ia To keep to oneself—to be retiring in one’s habits; of a reserved dis- 
herp aretha btw her position. C. : 
) was an —Mania Eporwortn, ca’, 42 not ese much of cur neighboum ; they IVs vary Sei aia ‘—o 
ves. 
To keep in view—to have one’s aim or attention fixed in a certain diree- 
tion. P. * 
K He had always kept in view the probability of a dissolution of the firm. 


i To keep countenance or in cowntenance—to lend moral support to. P. 
—To kaow-taow—to behave in a submissive manner. F. From Flora will be there to keep you countenance.—R. L. STEVENSON. e , 
1 He might as well be a West India planter, and we negroes, for anything he knows 
: to the contrary—has no more care nor thought about us than if we were in ies 
‘to kaow-taow to Arnold too, as I must do of course.—A Now. or the other world. Shame for him! But there's too many to keep him in 
x tenance. —Mania Epogworrn. 
‘a job—eager for work. 8. 
: - To keep one’s countenance—to preserve one’s gravity; to refrain 
ou offer to take charge of those young brats, I must say you are keen of « job. the f 
keep abreast of—to advance at an equal pace with ; not to The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to keep his 
eg A and never to keep his word.—Swirr. 


ree we tens be eey sheeast of all thet wes yosing &» Oe To keep house. See Hovse. 


To keep pace with. See Pack. 
to continue alongside of; not to fall behind. P. : 
,, sir, we've been out Big-side hare and hounds and lost our way.” #0 day toe) to rales to ee 
ould: es Rl Grizsel keoping 
to have a sweetheart ; court, . e 


K and I hope—I'm sure—that you two will get to be friendly —(b) to detain schoolboys after the regular hou ’ 


; (becoming lovers).—BEsayt He moved than the 
; Mat te apnak of keeping company moved by the end eas of shay beg! 
: to or on—to watch. C. 


! leaving Mouti to keep an eye to them, he went some 
dow vee able ant heap to think HB. HACGARD. 
—to remain on friendly terms with him. C. 


too much of that Watson; but I would Keep 
hey say he's colning money.—The Mistletoe Bows 


Kidney € ij 


P ) a state of affairs; a muddle. F. To get more kicks than halfpence—to receive more abuse than profit; to 


is here for 
u have done fine piece of work truly....there is a pretty kettle of tah 


be badly or roughly treated. F. 


Let the sweet woman go to make sunshine and a soft pillow for the poor devil 
is whose legs are not models, whose efforts are blunders, and who in general gets more 
of a position—the point whose possession gives control kicks than halfpence.—Grorae Extor. 
soc, heciad P. A military phrase. To kick against the pricks—to struggle with an ov force; to 
Wei distric 5 
f Key of the street—to be locked out. F. refuse to move in a clearly mapped-out path, P. The phrase is used — 
ro,” said Lowten, “you have the key of the stroot."—Dick ews. in the Bible (Acts ix. 5). 7 


ae Like most such men, who are sent into seclusion for the good of the community, — 
; —the badge of achamberlain. P. Mauricé Hervey was able to realize, without such severe treatment as was needed to 


1 ll that gold key protect you from maltreatment.—CoLeaipor. convince the apostle, that kicking against the pricks is foolishness. —Huoa Conway, 
a My father had quite as little yielding in his disposition, and kicked against the 
: he Keystone State—a popular name for Pennsylvania. pricks determinedly.—T. A. Trotore. ca 
\e8 from the Keystone State. Kidney.—0/ the same kidney—of the same nature. BP 
| kick over the traces—to become violent and insubordinate. Fellows of your kidney will never go through more than the skirts of a scrimmage, 
taken from horse-driving. —Hveurs. : 
, over the —- or I 4 a you, Lady Kilkenny.— To fight like Kilkenny cats—to fight till the combatants are’ 
en oe , oa thought that o girl like “Janette Lisle, brought up in all torn to pieces. C. See Cats. t: 
household, would have been so carried away by her The tactics of the Kilkenny cats by which the Sultan kept hold of the ned 
and ran off.—J. M*Caersy. island were hideously cruel.—Spectater, December 1887. a 3 a 
Kill —To kill two birds with one stone—to effect two results with one 
expenditure of trouble; to gain two objects by one exertion. C. 
field, he seems to find that a sadder We will kill two birds with one stone—<isinter a patient for our leathern ga 
Nae ee wee tae ailipast. the good, and the els, and furnish e fresh incident of the Inquisition. —C. Raps. s 


ee To kill one’s man—to fight a duel with fatal results to one’s « 


on a valueless discussion. C. He was « famous shot, had killed his man before he came of age andl 


of the Bodleian, there was a copy of 8 certain old scarce dared look at him whilst at Bath.—MaRia 


considerable amount of learned Kinchin.—On the kinchin lay. See Lay. 
Kind.—( Tribute) in bind—tribute paid, not in money, 


icket—to die. S. P ‘ produce. P. ; 
(captain) will inherit the property after the old bird hops Se. ‘The Turk, who was a man of strict ne 


tribute in kind of the province he E 
Josephine, not understanding him. Kc 
‘vst 3 the bucket. How dull you are!” 1s Journal, 1837. d ay good by the highest auth io ae ‘ 


s 
me Fane > 


st is the most steadily attractive lectu 
‘cold-waterish region adventurers ea 
ad then with a splash, to become disregarded King Laas ti! 


eer 
 tregal King one's cousin—to be in a state of perfect 


ee a conte just at this present time (he is 


10. terrors name for death, P. From the Bible (Job 


}was face to face with that king of terrors before whom all earthly love 
—— and cease from troubling. —H. R. Haoaap. 


— Kingdom come—the next world. F. 
ce of the master is to be taken as a barometer, we shall all be in kingdom 
long.—Carrary Mannyar. 


0 kiss hands—to kiss the hand of the sovereign on accepting 
from high office. P. 


nd be friends—to become reconcile. F. 


of you, Mr. Heigham, to throw my words into my teeth I 
en all about them. I will set your want of feeling against my want 


there is nothing I should like better. When 
ens wet T ny Dey,” 
full of figures of speech. By that phrase”— 
d cheek took’a deeper shade of coral—“‘I meant 
| not cut each other after lunch.” —H. R. Hacoarn. 
o submit to punishment meekly and without complaint. 
a kite—to sustain one’s credit by obtaining accommo- 
(eR 


bills and short bills—but even the kites, which I can fly 
n't raise the money for me now.—Maxia EporworTH. 


and connections by marriage. C- 
near him. No wonder he was no kinder to poor 
EporwortH. 


alae 
It person to manage. F. 


be counted on. She is kittle cattle 


Knife [ 185 ] 


me seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not bowed to : 
Baal” (2 Kings xix. 18). 


Whiggism is always the scorn of mee Boal“, Gotan teens a 
ever stigmatized as a bending of the knee to Baal.—J. Correr Morison. 


To bow the knee before—to submit to. P. 


In the course of the year 1859 several of those eminent Frenchmen who refused to 
bow the knee before the Second Empire had frequent and friendly conversstions| 
with Macaulay on the future of their unhappy country.—G. O. TREVELYAN. the 

Knife,— War to the knife—deadly strife. P. 

War to the knife now.—C. Reapg. 

So the strife settled down into a personal affair between Flashman and our 
sters; a war to the knife, to be ah ont se 
bottom passage.—T. Huomms, 

Knock.—A knock-out—an auction where the bidders are in collusion. 


There are occasional knock-outs and other malpractices in every saleroom 
London.—Athenaum, 1887. 

This was a knock-out transaction. Twelve buyers had agreed not to bid: 
one another in the auction room ; a conspiracy illegal but customary.—C. Raps. 
To knock under—to submit completely. F. = 

Our government ts not going to knock: coder ssi SG SS wo 
reverses. —H. R. Haaoanrn. 
To knock up—{a) to fatigue. F. 
This is my only holiday, yet I don't seem to enjoy it—the fact is, I feel 
up with my week's work.—S. WARREN. i 
——(b) to awake by rapping at the door. P. 
Then I knocked up old Macniven out of bed.—R. L. Stevenson, 
—(c) to call upon ; to visit. F. 
ohyapipreraripiarabedare = : 
To knock on the head—to frustrate; to break up; to destroy. 
Hinckley interesting facts connected 1 
curva, und mnsehed soranl ignanach Gchegeus extn 
To knock off —(a) to discontinue. F. 
When that of wk fr he ay wa ae 
seased of a strange manner.—BEsANT. 
—(b) to cease work. F. 
the fidgets. This is a real 
Ser 


é one is about—to be far-sighted and prudent. ©, 
( him, because she knows what she is about and keeps a 


0 knuckle down—to acknowledge oneself beaten; to sub 


nuch | ean Bescrwons 
‘ to this man—to own myself beaten but for his belp.— Mn 
kle under—to yield ; to behave submissively. C. 

] soon knuckled under, put up his weapon, and resumed his seat, 
like a beaten dog.—R. L. Stevenson. 
p a man’s knuckles—to administer a sharp reproof. C. 


author has grossly mistransiated a passage in the Jy/ensio pro Populo 
icano; and if the bishop were not dead, I would here take the Liberty of rapping 


L 


labour of love—work undertaken spontaneously, and not 


BR 

-own thoughts had sometimes wandered back to the scenes and friends of 
“during this labour of love (the composition of the Deserted Village) we 
his letters. —BLack’s Goldsmith. 

felt that since Mrs. Armytage was playing the part of Lady Bountiful, 
ter that she should go through with it.—James Pays. 
let alone ; allowing things to go as they will; 
intervention or control. P. French. 
e in favour; our legislation grows authoritative.—Contempor- 


Lapsus { 1387 J 


To make the land—to come in sight of the land as the ship approaches 
it from the sea. P. 


He made the land the sixth day after leaving Melbourne. 


The land of the leal—heaven. P. Originally a Scottish phrase. On 
one celebrated occasion Mr. Gladstone used the expression erroneously, 
as applying to Scotland. 

We'll meet and aye be fain (loving) 
In the land of the leal —Baron ess NAIRNE. 


Lapsus.— Lapsus lingue—a slip of the tongue; something said by mis- 
take. C. Latin. 
“| will not answer for angthing he might do or say. I only know—”" 
“What do you know?” 
“ More than I choose to say. It wag.a leprus lingua” (I should not have said that 
I knew anything). —FLonence MaRryart. 


Large.—A‘ large—(a) free; at liberty. P; 


Tt was thus that the little party in the prior’s hostel conversed together on a foot 
ing more confidential and familiar than would have been possible had they been at — 


large in the world without —James Pars. 
If you are still at large, it is thanks to me.—R. L. Srevensow. 


—(b) in a wide sense; generally. P. 


‘Their (the English people's) interests at large are protected by their votes —W. = 


GLADSTONE. 


A gentleman at large—a person without any serious occupation. eg 
He was now a gentleman at large, living as best he might, no one but him 
knew how.—Miss Brappon. a 


Lark.—7o have larks—to indulge in boyish tricks. PF. 
What larks we had when we were boys! 
When the sky falls we shall catch larks—an absurd 
throw ridicule on any fanciful proposition. C. 
The stationary state may turn out after all to be th 
pectation, but for anything we know the sky 


y Foe man nOnd side of one's face—to bo humiliate. Cc 
alg laugh on the wrong side of thy face.—Caniyie 
To nag un take the law 


of any one—to prosecute any one in a 


little custom and habit wi 
hich had obtained in 
of the Medes and Persians.—T. Hvuones. 


ot the road is not worthy of this reputation 
condition ts dull and law-abiding Baenee tt 780" become orderty; 


lay or lie of the 

Pp of land—the general features of a tract of 
Ad both of them had a very fair idea of 

j the lay of the land; 

0 Pena pean an 7s nao thelr Soap 


itr) 


out one—to strike on all sides. P. 
bout him to-day.—SHAKrsrran. 
ARM x. 
y 4 about him; but in consequence he was brought to the ground and 


t, it is true, off all the mortgages, 
: ~<a onda livin." 
‘ » speak with authority. C. 
t to lay down the law to a stupid neighbour who had 
[at is feria, 16 was also an agresable variety to learn 
ce Adam Beda.—-Guonox Euior. — 


| 


Lay { 189 J 


To lay heads together—to consult. C. 


‘Then they laid their heads together, and whispered Goer ows remus Siesta: 


—Brsant. 
To lay to heart—to ponder deeply upon. P. 


To do Alice justice, though she listens to wach Iemcm sine tometer ies 


heart as she might.— Edinburgh Review, 1582. 
Lay it to thy heart.—_SHAKESrEARE. 
To lay low—to bury. P. 
I saw her laid low in her kindred’s vault —SuscEertare 


To lay violent hands on—to murder. | 


I do believe that violent hands were ait 
Upon the life of this thrice famed xe —Smaaaemaa 


To lay by the heels—to render powerless; te cofime F Gea 
used of imprisonment in the stocks, a purse mined a aE ‘ 


a 


4 


and others. The ankles were enclosed im = board, @ ak 


serving a sitting posture. See Hers 


Poor old Benjy! the rheumatiz has much to answer for al Gheeagh Saga 7 
ae a oe 


try sides, but it never played a scurvier trick te @ erie 
T. Hvones. 


To lay oneself out for—to direct one’s energies towards. P-_ 
“ and now,” said Mr. Collider, “ you will take chambers 2 Pull 
join a club—T can get you into as good a one as you awe 
will drive in your cab to the office every day; you will lay 
dinners.” —Brsant. 


To be laid up—to be unwell; to be confined in cne’s Tom as ~ 
aye 


ness. C. 


He was made so rabid by the gout, with which he happenail t Be 
that he threw a footstool at the dark servant in return for bis 


To lay in—to store for use on an approaching occasion. R 


The aboriginal peasantry of the neighbourhood were laying te yikes sa 
Macaunay. Y 


To lay it on—to exaggerate; to do anything extravagantly, : 
Now you are laying it on. Surely he could not get #0 high a salary : 
A lay figure—a human model used by an artist. b — 


Meantime you are not to be a lay figure, or a mere negative “: — oa 


To lay to—{a) to cease from advancing; to stop. . a 
aah meg eS 
en muta you ane eitioat 


¢ 
vo 


“i ES: 
, 


ih Satauas thes or een aphpamaromadle 
Smount of her fortane—Tusckenay 


lo about laying her out?” asked Mrs. Evitt of the doctor.—Moe 


laid myself out for families. Children are so mischievous — Miss 


practice of robbing young children—a i 
special 
Lo thieves’ art. §S. See the career of Noah Clay- 


at my dear,” said Fagin; “beautiful! Six and 

: on the very first day. Se tectie be wit boo tonne 10 
‘Twist fifty years later is called the kinchin la 

4 y, appears here (in 

gmat as the kid lay; the last word meaning profession. Kixo- 


e a pretty dance—to cause one unnecessary trouble. C. 
Si ) Sir ‘Terence, out of breath, “you have led me a pretty 


duct to gradually and cautiously. P. 
even accuse the incumbent of insidiously leading up to 


Leaf [ 191 J 


Leaf.—To take a leaf out of another person's book—to imitete him Sele 


certain particulars. C. 
Do you know, Arminius, I begin to think, and many people in this y 
to think, that the time has almost come for taking a leaf out of your Prassian 


—M. ARNOLD. 
To turn over a new leaf—to begin a different mode of life. o. 
T suppose he'll turn over a new leaf, now there's a lady at the head of the 
ment.—Groner Extor. 
Leak.—To leak out—to become gradually known (of something \ 
has been kept a secret). P. 


It was plain that the news of his engagement had leaked out through one of t 
mysterious channels which no amount of care can ever effectually close in t 


cases.—W. E. Nonuss. 
To spring a leak—to let in water. PB: 
Whether she sprang a leak, a find, 


Or whether she was overset wind, 
But down at once with all her crew she went.—DRYDEN. 


But I don’t remember any one 


having given me an “engaged ring” be 
ite leap year (the year when ladies propose) neither, —JAsas PAX ' 


Least.—The least said the soonest mended—it is prudent to 


ther.—Leather and prunella (or prunello)—what i 08 | 
ee cette P. Prunella is a cloth used by \ ' 


hoa 


=—_— 


to exclude from participation in 


but she had the disposal of her pro 
SE ie Se lath Gat ta the cold —Chacerrs 


e Loren. 
allow the leek—to submit to what is humiliating. C. 
ee Comeertene with teat 
ti res Payy. 
(Mr. Erin) would have to swallow \ 
odd a very large leek (under 
nd quite the reverse of what is said. P. 


with his right thumb over his left shoulder. This action, 

the feeble term “ over the left,” when performed by any num 

who dre accustomed to act in unison, bas a very graceful 
expression is one of light and airy sarcasm. —DickEss. 


saying which, though apparently meant to 
An unlucky piece of flattery. P. 


and his fishy eyos, level voice, and 
“4” and crossed no “t” in a left 


nf w eaae Dy 


hie Yetta, hed Clinton Blood in her, if on the left hand, snd 
Lyx» Luvox. 


Aan oath which is not binding. C. 
er oath,” he said, as he obeyed her.—Hvow Coxway. 
o run off; to escape. F. 


pal that the marauders, with s good start and acti’ 
given leg-bail to (eluded) their pursuers.— Daily Tele 


» leg-bail to (escape from) the power under which he lv 


u to make a speech. P. 


is lng: era rr dos endo td 


fall. P. 
all Tf he holds 


Legion { 193 ] 


a 


Without a leg to stand on—having no support. C. 


‘And that fool Kimble says the newspaper's talking about peace. Why, the country 


wouldn't have a leg to stand on (would be ruined).—Groro Exzor. 
They compared notes, and agreed that no system but the separate one had a leg: 
stand on (had any chance of succeeding).—C. READE. 

To give a leg yp—to help into the saddle. C. 
His friend Tim giving him a leg up, he canters sober John past the : 
Wuyre- MELVILLE. 

To stand on one’s own legs—to be dependent on no one. Cc. 
Persons of their fortune and quality could well have stood upon thelr own 
COLLIER. 

To make a leg—to bow in the old-fashioned way, drawing one leg ba 
ward. P. es 
So in they come; each makes his leg, 

And flings his head before.—CowPEr, 

He made his leg and went away.—Swirt. 
Each made a leg in the approved rural fashion.—A. TROLLOFE. 
To put one’s beat leg foremost—to walk or run at the top of one’s 
to hurry. C. See Foor. 
foremost, old lady,” whispered 
rather late.”—DICKENS. 
Good sea-lege—capacity of standing the motion of a ship at sea, 
suffering from sea-sickness. F. : 
It was one of those doubtful days when people who are conscious of 1 
good sea-legs, and who yet enjoy a sail in moderate weather, are prone a 
James Pays. ~~) 
Legion.—Their name is legion—they are countless; their x I 
infinite. C. A phrase taken from the Bible (Mark v. 9). 
Lend.—7To lend a hand—to help. C. a. 
You see the manufacturers. Here they are, with their wives anddaughters. 1 
all lend a hand, and between them the thing is done, —Basaxm. 
Length.—A¢t length—(a) at last; after a long time. P. 
‘And as she watched, gradually her feet and legs grew cold and. 
she could feel nothing below her bosom.—H. R. Haeeann. 
—(b) to the full extent; omitting nothing. P. 


“J propose to go into the subject at length after breakfast,” 
R. L, StevENsON. 


ve At full length—stretched out to the full extent. 


Here stretch thy body at full length.—V c 
ws ” naar 


[ 194 ] 


BO Me orto reveal: to let people know. F. 
=. EN alt eel Slick, T wish T hadn't let on (allowed people to know) that I 


“But you won't let on, Ewan, will you?” he said.—Harz Carve. 

It is also used of dissimulation, 

: He lets on that he is wealthy. 

Lo let fly ov let drive—(a) to discharge a missile with force. 6. 


T looked up, and there, as I thought, was the calf. 


So I got 
Grive, first with one barrel, then with the other.—H. R. Hace ewe tt” °% 8d let 


—(b) to aim a blow; to strike at with violence. G 


He let fly with such stoutnoss at the giant's head and si 
his weapon fall out of his hand.-Buxvas. and sides that he made him let 


To let out—to disclose; to make known what would otherwise be 
secret. P. 


Ty ln out one day that he had remonstrated with his daughter in vain. —Mnra. 


To let alone—to leave unmolested ; not to approach, P. 
It really was not poor Aleck’s fault. He is gentle as a lamb when he is let alone. — 


a 


LR. 


To let well alone—to refuse to interfere where matters are already satis- 
factory. ©. : 


Let alone—a phrase signifying ‘much less.” F. 
Ww Thave not had, this livelong day, one drop to cheer my heart, 
# Nor brown (a copper) to buy a bit of bread with—let alone a tart,—Bannaw. 
To let one in—to make one responsible without his knowledge. F. 
. ‘He was let in for a good hundred pounds by his son's bankruptcy. 
_ To let slide—to allow anything to pass unnoticed. 8. 
$ Tcall this friendly. I asked myself last night, “ Will these boys come to see me, 
‘or will they let the ragged Yankee slide?” And here you are.—Brsant anp Rice. 
_ To let go of anything—to relax one’s hold of it. C. 
mae He let go of Bessie in his perplexity and fear.—H. R. Hacoanp. 
Let be/—no matter! C. 
a Leon. Do not draw the curtain. "1 


‘ Bi Paul. No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest your fancy 


10 let be—to leave alone. C. 


Would it not be well to let her be, to give him his way and leave her to go hers, in 
1-H. R. Hacoarp. 

he letter of the law—the exact literal interpretation of a law 
I nig 


and the hatred of Mr. Hopkins knew no 


ee 


laa li 


Level [ 195 ] Lie. 


To the letter—exactly ; following instructions minutely. P. 


He was overbearing, harsh, exacting, and insisted on his orders being carried out 
to the letter.—Brsant. 


Red letter. See Rep. 


Level.—7o do one’s level best—to exert oneself to the utmost of one’s 
power. F. His Level Best is the name of a work by a Mr, Hale, 
published in Boston in 1877. + 

He did his level best to get me the post. ca 

To have one’s head level—to be discreet; to have a well-balanced 

F. American. 

“The j ust be mad!” 

be peta ie Pat. They've the reputation of being a level-headed | 
lan's Magazine, 1887. 4 

To level wp—to bring what is lower to an equality with what is hi 
P. First used by Lord Mayo in 1869. , 

The older officials with smaller salaries applied to have them 
salaries of the new-comers. - 

To level down—to bring what is higher to an equality witl 
are lower. P. 

The Government, however, did the reverse—they 

Lick.—To lick into shape—to give form or method 1 
F. The phrase owes its origin to the fable th 
are born shapeless, and are licked into shape | 

“ ” the doctor, as he resumed his i 
ada Seams manage to liek such a cub into. 
flogging ?"—Carrarin MARRyat. 

To lick the dust—to fall in battle. P. 

His enemies shall lick the dust.—Psalm Levit, 9. 


To lick the spittle of —to crouch before; to be 


my 


] 
Mt 


Light [ 197 ] 


To lift up the voice—to ery aloud in joy or in sorrow. Biblical. 
lie And Saul lifted up his voice, and wept.—1 Samuel xziv. 16. 
on one’s hands—to hang heavily. P ras shall lift up their voice, they shall sing.—Isaiah xxiv. 14. ic 
‘Time lay on her hands duri Sekine : To lift up the horn—to be arrogant in behaviour. Biblical. See Horny. 
0 lie with any absence. op Tah Bot up your erm cm Kigh ape 
Light.—7°o see the light—to be born; to come into actual existence. P. ae 
ne But for him my poems would never have seen the light— ee 
ESANT. Py 


To make light of to treat as of no importance; to disregard. P. 


Bat my father made light of all plebelan notions. —C. Reape. 

“Don’t you be so aggravating, old man,” said the good-natured George; 
you, Mr. Meadows, should know how to make light of an old man’s tongue.”"— 
C. Reape. 


To stand in one’s own light. See Stan. 

To set light by—to undervalue; to despise. P. 
He sets light by his wife's notions. 

To bring to light—to disclose; to make known. P. 
The duke yet would have dark deeds darkly answered ; he would never bring th 

to light —SuAKEsrRARE. 
To come to light—to become known. P. 
q Come, let us go; these things, come thus to light, 
life of me—although I should a Smother her spirits up —SHAKESFRARE. 
Seed in strong amertions Light ingered gentry —pickpockets, 


see how 
ot Goxmmerran 7 of te World hed anything to do wih 


for 
she 


ine eyes unto the hills.— Psalm 
: lift up thy face unto God.—Jod aris an 


" the head—to rejoice ; to triumph. Biblical, 
; my head be lifted up above mine enemies round about me.—Psaln 


— Lip Little 199 J 

Tard lines—harsh treatmen: t Bicat. 
4 nt it; undeserved misfort: = ‘ 
“pe Wife would be the best person, only it would be 7 “ei a Little.— The Little Go—an examination which candidates for the B.A. de- 


gree at the English universities have to pass early in their course. bs ie 


Then came the sentimental walks with that tall college man, who was A 
with the Rev. Mr. Tuck’s curate ;—much reading he did. No wonder he got 
in the Little Go.—Mrs. H. Woop. é 


But you know what I 
mean by the artistic kc: 
J temperament: .. Live.—7o live down—to prove an accusation false by a consistent life. 5 ae 


the Line of 
a ‘es beauty to get at what you wish to do or say.—W. D ad way ot taking on 
\ ride alae He was beginning to live down the hostility of certain of his neighbours—W.E 


i “ag the line—in every particular, P. Nornis, in Good Words, 1887. Ai 
worthy of social 


c “ae cache ke statements of fact is contested all along the | To live up to anything—to prove oneself by one’s life ; 
PADETORR, @ line by excellent. P. Punch satirizes an esthetic man and his wife who, 


% — the lines. See Reap. having obtained a fine piece of old blue china, resolved “ to live up 

‘The lines are fallen to me i to it.” 

ae lal in pleasant places—I ; And try to beli 
surroundings (Ps, xvi. 6). eres te ay the pork Matson MARRYAT. 


\ A wragtoren 
. Tones » happy in the knowledge that his daughter's fate was no longer Liver. — White-livered, lily-livered, pigeon-ti : 
places. ardly; meek-tempered. C. The liver was considered formerly to be aa 


her.—A, 


that, so far as in me lies, I mean to live up to her standard for 


his, that whatever 
Mime Baappon, evil might befall him, her lines were set in pleasant 
the seat of passion and bravery. 
Gis eines tor « es drawn out—something which pleases Curse him, the white-livered Englishman !—H. R. HAGGARD. 
time. : nee Go, prick thy f and over-red thy fear, 
le P. A line of Milton's L’ Allegro Fo Piy-tivered boy. —SHAKESPRARE 
I am pigeon-livered (too mild in disposition), and lack gall. SHAKESPEARE. 


often quoted. 
— to immortal verse ; Loaf,—The loaves and fishes—the actual profits ; the material 
as the melting soul may pierce, >. A phrase taken from the New Testament. Christ fed a 
tude with some loaves and a few small fishes. Those who fe 


In notes with many a winding bou 

Of linkéd sweetn: . 

eee eg Gawa ouk.—Mris0e. him not for his teaching, but for the mere gratification of 
the loaves and fishes. 


oa ‘Lion.—4 lion, or a great lion—a very popular person. C. petites, were said to desire 
‘Thenceforward he was rich and independent, and spared the 


We (Bulwer and 
laws share ii Edinburgh Review, 1887. : 
tthe lion who : mately large share. P. See -sop’s Lock.—To lock the stable-door after the steed % 
cc eres ead en. “I will ake tions too late. P. 
) he said, “‘ because I am king; and the second share 
partner with you in the chase.” , 
Mr. and Mrs. Armytage had their bottle 
isi 20 nstnred eee = wae Be ete, 8 we 
te a lip—to have a sullen or mocking expression of P. 
lip at the physician.—Suaxesrrare. ‘yd 
‘carry a stig’ upper lip—to be stubborn or ill-tempered. S. 
ity such a clever woman should carry such » stiff upper lip (possess 


lo of travellers that took 
UP an ass fell to loggerheads which should be his 


ter is out of the question; for 
. ba Tim, sir, is such a tremend 
had been tn the place five minuten Dice), EeTBeM with the 


—something very 
+ very long odds, ( 


Street to a China orange,” y 
aoe quoth Unele Jack. 
fame against failure really so great?” answered my 


ng.—At or in ?) 
or in the long-run—eventually ; before all is over. Pp, 


At the long-run these fellows never thrive.— 


Mania Eporworrn. 


A statesman in the 
long-run must yield to royal solicitation - G. O. Tarvetyax, 


and 
long the short of a matter—a matter viewed briefly in its most 


iport a the important principle, or fact, contained in any 


my mother wouldn't 


ps Part with him if he was a still worse encumbrance. It 


the long and short of matters, but it's our principle.— 


Y. 


- or pull the long bow—to exaggerate. Cc. 


Bordeaux she had words (quarrelled) with the 
a mts lions. They, in their in- 
ik” (very much 20), suid Djek and Co.-C. eww. oe 
ee: © attend to; to pay careful attention to. P. 
jer and knowledge of the world should principally be looked 


Look [ om] 


Sie eee ; 


To look alive, or look sharp—to hurry ; to be quick; to act promptly. F. 
“Pell young gent to look alive,” says guard, opening the hind-boot.—T. HvanEs. 
Their life, bitter as it was, would be bitterer if they did not look sharp and learn a 

good many texts.—C. Rrapg. 

To look sharp after—to watch carefully. P. 

The moment I became her sole guardian, I had sworn on my knees she should : 
never kill another man: judge whether I had to look sharp after her.—C, REapE. 

To look blue—to show signs of disgust or disappointment. F. 

Squire Brown looks rather blue at haying to pay two pounds ten shillings for the 
posting expenses from Oxford. —T. HvenEs. 

To look daggers—to gaze upon with anger, P. 

There he sits abaft the mainmast, looking daggers at us.—C. Reape. 

To look up—to improve ; to grow brighter ; to be in demand. C. 

“Things are looking up, Jeremiah,” he said in a tone of exultation.—B. L 
Fars&on. 
In commercial phrase, coffins were looking up.—DicKkENs, 

To look a person up—to visit him. F. 

But Lucy would have me come and look you up; and I assure you I had rather — 
face a battery of my own cannon.—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. “a 

To look in upon—to visit informally. C. 

1 ad no idea you had a visitor here, Mrs. Jennynge,” he said. ae > 
“Yes; Miss Josceline was so good as to look in upon us.”—JAMES PAY, a 
To look in the face—to examine boldly ; to refuse to shrink from 


ining. P. hand; 02 
sir Condy (was) not willing to take his affairs into his own handly of & 


even in the face. —MAnta Ep@EworTe. 
Tt was many a day, however, before she could look her 


—JameEs PaYN, 
To look to—to take care of. P. 
She hated to water her flowers now; she bede one 
garden.—C. Reape. 2 
That is your look owt—you must provide . 
It he chooses to vote for the devil, that ts his I 


[ 208 j 
— Love 


a ie” search after anything with very 
use searching for him in this crowd ; it is like looking for Reedle 


distorted by one’s own prejudices. Po “UY lly ar, 


People who live much 
By Wemsslves are apt to look st things through coloure 


On the loose—dissipated. F. 


Her husband is, I fear, on the loose just now. 


‘Tn short, Mr. Miles was a loose fish.—C. Reape. 
Having a tile loose. See Trix. 


: heart—to become dispirited. P. 

ved of solid support in the 
iain coer a ee Bis ot pete hn bet 
o be defeated. P. 


to be unable to decide. P. 
at & loss (quite bewildered) to think who could possibly hare 


Luck { 203 j 
There is no love lost between them—they dislike each other. P. , 
There is no great love lost between the English Conservative Cabinet and the Bul- 
garian Government.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. 
To make love to—to woo; to court. P. 


“and you're making love to her, are you?” said Cute to the young smith. 
“Yes,” returned Richard quickly, for he was nettled by the question; “and we 
are going to be married on New Year's day.” —DickENs. 


Luck.— Down on one's luck. See Down. 


Lucky.—7°o cut or make one’s lucky—to run off ; to decamp. 8. 
He (Fagin) might have got into trouble if we hadn't made our lucky.—D1cKENs. 


Lucus.—Lucus a non lucendo, An etymological pun. Lucus, which — 
means a dark grove, seems to be connected with luceo, to shine, butis 
not. This derivation rests on a principle of contradiction. : 


Thus Verdant’s score was always on the Iucus a non lucendo principle of deriva- a 
tion, for not even to a quarter of a score did it ever reach.—Verdant Green. ~~. 


Lug.—/n lug—pawned. 8. 
My fiddle is in Ing just now. ae “ 
To lug in —to introduce violently; to drag in without sufficient ia 
cause. F. i 
It doesn’t matter what the subject is, always provided that he can Ing in 
bloated aristocrat and the hated Tory.—Brsayt. r 
Lump.—A ump sum—a sum which includes many small items ; @ su : 
given at one time to cover several smaller payments. B. ae 
‘The amounts asked for should be granted in a lump sum to the Imperial veri 
ment.—Daily Telegraph, 1885. lia 
Having a lump in one’s throat—ready to weep. Cc. 
i grave, and quiet, and slow. The bh in 
every moment (felt every moment readier to ) 
To lump it—to dislike anything. S. Generally use 
“She won't like that at all,” said Musselbow. nee 
“Phen she must lump it.”"—A. TROLLOFE. 


204 ] 


M 


em have an At uncer the circ 
people by the title Mr., Mrs., or Madam: c, °° UY {© dren 


— | ' 
8 mad asa a ae 


know him very well. He’ 
Sled aren oH Sow ga fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 


i iad nec Mares 
As mad 
a ihc, mad ; crack- > 
gb ald the admiral, thon he ix mad.” brained. F. 
iv hetesiat es hn in frons will make him Worse, 
Like mad—in an excited fashion ; hurriedly. F. 


staid, respectable Meadows in this figure that came 
over hedge, and ditch, and brook, his hat dangling and leaping like mad be 


>" 
To go or run mad after F 
ath O anything—to conceive a violent passion for 


He's 


; the worl ts Tanning mad after farce. —Daroex. 
Magnum,.—Magnum opus—great work ; masterpiece. P. Latin. 


“T shall never achieve 
any great work in London,” he told himself. “ 
magnum opus I must have the tranquillity of wood and meer."—Itee issen se 


— coming to the mountain—the less coming to the 


to Mahomet, Miss Rayne, you see that 
she says, to hide her annoyance. —FLonexce 


i Abbend ae servant, who acts as cook, waiter, 


egy 
ik Brea eye Ay, ate ye mpi 


In the main ; for the main—for the most part. P. 


ES 
To make as if—to make an appearance of ; to feign. P. ° 
Now, Mr. Feeblemind, when they were going out of the door, made as if he 
tended to linger.—Bunyan. , 


To make against—to be unfavourable to. F. a 


There was a keenness about his eye, and an acuteness of expression, much 
favour of the law; but the dress and general bearing of the man made against the 
supposition. —HALIBURTON. 


To make away with—to put out of the way ; to remove. B; : 
The gentlemen had somehow made away with their obstructiveness.—Harper’s 
Magazine, 1887. 


“Ordinary case enough,” you'll say with your experience—“ ordinary ease enough : 
dranken man decoyed into some water-side den, robbed, and made away with.”—E. 


YATES. 


To make away with oneself—to commit suicide. P. 
The women of Greece were seized with an unaccountable melancholy, which dis- — 
posed several of them to make away with themselves.—A DDISON. 
The idea of making away with himself had flitted through his mind a dozen times. 


—A. TROLLOFE. 


To make believe—to pretend. C. Ps 
Her view of the case was that his highness’s secretary, having no belief in the: > 
genuineness of his master’s pretensions, found it necessary to make believe vesy ye 
much.—JameEs Pays. — 

To make bold—to summon up courage; to venture. P, 

“y make bold, young woman,” he said as they went away, “to give 
about my nephew."—BEsant. 

To make bold with—to venture to deal with, hg 
By the time I was twelve years old I had risen into the upper school : 
make bold with Eutropius and Crsar.—BLACKMORE. ' est 

To make one’s bread—to earn a living. Cc. ’ 

But for you I should be making my bread by this time, 
so.—James Pay. 

To make 
materials #xpplied. P. 

People do not look pressed, or in a hurry, 


et 806 |] 
hee )man, the animal 
into the village—Chamberd's Journal ian At MAS for him; bt he 


‘ 1 Sree with—to use without permission or ceremony. C 
‘These same who have made free with the greatest names — Porn. 


Make 


; Po make friends—to become reconciled. P, 
‘ He is a generous fellow, and will soon make friends with you again, 
pe dan agtagpe compensation for; to pay in full, Pp. 
; ) looking into his affairs he found enough to fill him with dismay—debts, mort. 


gages, mismanaged estates, neglected cott 
7 all his old arrears to be made good (paid up). ert agee dg ruin, besides 


“I think, Mr. Goslett, that if she'd only bei 
Hinks headway with that case in the moraing.-Deasee '! &° °° seer! mich 


| 
¥ ‘i To make light of—to treat as unimportant. P. 


___ Up to the present time he had made rather ligh 
- ; it of the 4 
‘had pooh-poohed it with good-humoured contempt. —C. — =_ 


To make much of—to treat with great favour. C. 


____ As his wife had remarked, 
SR te OF tate ee atwe7* made much of Gwendolen, and her importance 


make of—to give a reason for ; to account for. P. 


__ Tegan to feel a pain I knew not what to make 
aa of (which I could not satisfactorily 
for) in the same joint of my other foot.—Sm W. Tearue. 


uke of —to run away. P. 
D Feean eve Ons ct his saw-pit and made off to his own party.— Gentlemen's 


tof a horse at Tellson's door, who made off with it, was put to death — 


Pi. 


(2) to discover ; to find out exactly ; to undegstand. P. 
make out the most ancient medals from « letter with great difficulty 
everybody who can make her out (understand her character).—@oet 
blish ; to prove. C. 
oe | man may more evidently make out (prove) to himself 


Malt [ 207 ] 


To make over—to transfer in a legal manner. P. 


Shelley made over to her a part of his income, and she retained all that she re- 
ceived from her own family.—Edinburgh Review, 1832. 


To make up for anything—to compensate for it; to supply a deficiency 
caused by it. P. ; 
She was very hard at work—no doubt endeavouring to make up for her husband's 
repeated absences. —H vam Conway. 
To make up a quarrel—to become friendly. P. 
He remembered, in his careless way, that there had been a quarrel, and that he 
wanted to make it up, as he had done many a time before.—Good Words, 1887. 
To make it wp or make up matters—to become friendly again ; to be re- 


conciled. C. 

Oh, how she longed to make it up with him.—Taomas Harpy. 

I'll go straight to the city the instant you leave me, make up matters with Mrs. 
Nickleby, and take her away to the theatre. —D1ick ENS. 


To make up to—to seek the acquaintance of ; to pay court to. P. 
Young men of spirit are sadly afraid of being thought to make up to a girl for her 


money.—Justix M‘Carrny. 
Nay, gentlemen, Dr. Goldsmith is in the right. A nobleman ought to have made 


up to such a man as Goldsmith.—Samvxrt Jonson. 


To make up with—to become reconciled to; to regain the good-will 4 J 


of. C. 
Many a rascally captain has made up with his crew, for hard usage, by 
them duff twice a week on the passage home.—R. H. Dawa. ‘ 
Malt.—To have the malt above the wheat or meal—to be drunk. Re 
When the malt begins to get above the meal (company begins to get ! 
begin to speak about government in Kirk and State-—Scorr, 


_The mammon of wnrighteousness—wealthy 


a i The man in the moon—an 


man of letters—a literary man; anauthor. P, 
He had mentioned in the last five minutes that ho was a man of letters. —Jiwes 


suas man of letters Lord Byron could not but be interested in the event of tin 


acquainted with society an] the 
$ & man whose interests lie in worldly things. Pp. 


_ What Mr. Wordsworth had said like a recluse, Lord P 
Raat faernase, use, yron said like a man of the 


As orld the world, - ap ee aware that, when a new arrival comes under 
any ie is to cri 
bec — A general tendency iticise rather than to 
imaginary person who inhabits the moon, and 
is supposed to be ignorant of worldly affairs. C. 
Ene don't Know where tt will take ber to, no more than the man in the moon 
‘What to say or how to say it, poor little Blanche, who was totally unused to this 


‘sort of thing, and moreover, with an invincible desire to laugh, knew no 
more than the man in the moon.—G. J. Wuyre-Meivri.e. 


A man Friday—a faithful and subservient follower. C. See Defoe's 
Robinson Crusoe. 


‘Count von Rechberg, according to Lord Clarendon, was Prince Bismarck’s maa 
‘Friday.—Atheneum, 1887. 

ery man-jack—every man, high or low; all without exception. F. 
"There happened, too, to be a man-of-war in harbour, every man-jack, or rather, 
gyuy erin whch wit he cpio tne cove wae ore 


Ml be a man before your mother—a jocular expression of encoursg’ 
ment to a lad. F. Used on an historical occasion by Burns in ad- 
Sir Walter Scott, then a boy. 
a mind your business half as well as I mind mine, and you'll be a man before 
other yet.—H, Krnostey. 


By no manner of means ; not by any manner of means—quite 


Mare { 209 ] 


Mare.—To make the mare to go—to make a display of prosperity; to 
carry out undertakings. F. Generally found in the expression, 
‘* Money makes the mare to go.” 

I'm making the mare to go here in Whitford—without the money, too, sometimes. 
—C. Kivosiey. 

To find a mare's nest—to make an absurd discovery; to make a dis- 
covery which turns out to be a hoax. P. 

He retired with a profusion of bows and excuses, while Mr. Reginald Talbot fol- 
lowed in silence at his heels like a whipped dog, who, professing to find a hare in her 
form, has only found a mare's nest.—James Parn. 

Shanks’s mare—the legs. F. 
I am riding shanks’s mare (walking) to-day. 


The gray mare—a name given to a woman who is cleverer than her 
husband. C. 

There is no equalizer of sexes like poverty or misery, and then it very often proves 
that the gray mare is the better horse —Burnrovens, 

Marines.—Tell that to the marines—an expression implying ineredu- 
lity. F. 

Unless you can put your information together better than that, you may tell your 

story to the marines on board the Pelorus.—H. Krvosiey. : 
Mark.— 70 make one’s mark—to distinguish oneself. P. 

The atmosphere of society is scientific and msthetic, and its leaders, z 
bound to be moderately well of, have, for the most part; made thelr'mest lay 
brains.— Edinburgh Review, 1882. . : 

(God) bless the mark /—a superstitious utterance, originally used to 
evil. F. Afterwards it came to have very little meaning = I 
your pardon.” 

To be ruled by my conscience, I should stay with the Jew my ma 
bless the mark !) is a kind of devil.—SHAKEsrERaRe. a> 

Crystal Palace—bless the mark !—is fast getting 

God save the mark—an invocation to God for mercy. — 

I saw the wound, I saw it with my eyes—God save the 

breast.—SHAKESPEARE. 


‘There is a circle of elect 
most likely, seem to be e 


arch. P. 


4p 


_ Marrow.—7o go down on one’s marrow-bones—to kneel. 8. 


: Cini! teste 18 instead of me, till he goes down on his marrow.bones to me — 


Marry. —Marry-come-up—a derisive or sarcastic exclamation, now 
obsolete. 


Upon which Miss Patty replied, with some little asperity, “And was that your 
secret?” If she had lived in the Elizabethan era she would have adjured him with a 
marry-come-up !—Verdant Green. 

Mash.—To make one’s mash—to gain a devoted admirer; to have some 
one falling in love with you. 8. 

You need not be so particular about your dress. You have made your mash (have 
already an admirer), 

He feels contempt for you, and when he gets among his kind he boasts of the 

‘mash he has made, and calls you a jolly little thing. —St. Andrews Cilioen, 1997. 

Mashed.—7o be mashed upon—to be in love with; to be a devoted ad- 

mirer of. S, A Masher is a dandy who dresses so as to ‘ kill.” 
: T'm not one bit mashed upon her, and I don't want her to be mashed upon me; 
‘and she wouldn't be in any case; but she interests me, and she's s dear little 

_ Vinnie.—Jusrin M‘Canrny. 
cre.—The massacre of the innocents—the announcement by the 
1 of the House of Commons at the end of a session of the 
‘measures that are abandoned for want of time. P. The — 
Y of the innocents took place at Bethlehem, after the birt 


e 


ie Bafore she 
“In the ranks,” said of a private soldier. See Ranx. 


Matter { 21 J 


Matter.—A matter of cowrse—something which naturally follows; a 
thing which excites no surprise or attention. P. 


As for the certificate which Sir Henry Maine awarded us, we took it, I fear, very 
much as a matter of course.— Nineteenth |, 1887. 

Great was the good man’s horror at finding himself shut out of his own house. 

Had he been alone he would have treated it as a matter of course,—T, Humes, 
Matter-of-fact—unimaginative; prosaic. P. 

Extricating her, as he seemed always to do, from her unpleasant dilemma and her 
matter-of-fact swain.—G, J. WayTe-MELvILLe. 

Mauvaise, — Mauvaise honte — awkwardness; clumsy shyness. . 
French. 

He had, he said, been always subject to maweaise honte and an annoying degree of 
bashfalness, which often unfitted him for any work of a novel description.—A. 
TROLLorE, 

May.—May meetings—religious meetings held yearly in Exeter Hall, 
London. P. 

“Do you know, I have never been in London but once, and then to attend the 
May meetings. "—D. Curtstrm Murray. 

Mealy.— Mealy-mouthed—soft-spoken ; using mild language; afraid to 
speak out. C, ' 

She was a fool to be mealy-mouthed where nature speaks so plat L 

You're too mealy-mouthed, Mrs. Bounce, that’s where it is—G. J. Wm 
VILLE. 

Mean.— 70 mean well or kindly by—to have friendly intentions 
to intend to aid or benefit. P. ‘ 

He had meant well by the cause and the public.—Macavray. Py 

I do not think that your cousin means kindly by you.—H, R. / 

A mean white—a name used in the Southern States 
elsewhere, as in South Africa, ws nodal age 
to signify ‘‘a white man without landed 


By all means—certainly ; assuredly. P. 

Mr, Elton, just as he ought, entreated for ae 
‘Atty all meana, We shall be most happy to consider: 
JANE AUSTEN. _ 

By no means—certainly not, P. 

‘The wine on this side of the lake is 

Appison. 


Might tf Me 


Might.— With might and main—with all one’s energy and resources, P. 


With might and main they chased the murderous fox.—DrypeEn. 
h Crowl had been listening at Newman's door with all his might and main— 
aracter; to Dickexs. 
todo. F. The servants tugged with might and main, but could not lift this enormous recep- 
tacle, and were finally obliged to drag it across the floor.—NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Mild.— Draw it mild—do not exaggerate. 8. 
Draw it a little milder, Coombe, do. Make it four or five, and it will be much 


ails take the measure Ye foot— — 
me Laskte hoteles to see what is his o 


‘This was Farmer Greenacre’s eldest son, who, to tell 
th 
liest years taken the exact measure of Miss Thorne’s ied. tee me nearer the mark.—FLonExce MaRRyar. 
Meet.—7o meet another half-way—to come to terms with him on the Milk.—To ery over spilt wilh—to indulge ix Saas 
basis of mutual concessions; to treat an antagonist in a conelliainey But it’s no use erying over spilt milk.—BLackMorE. 
spirit. P. z That accounts for the milk in the cocoa-nut—that explains matters. F. 


Margaret was indignant with her cousin that he did not respond to his father's He has some land in the settlement belonging to him. That accounts for the milk 
kindness with more enthusiasm. “If he had behaved so to moe, Willie, I should in the cocoa-nut—that explains his anxiety to have us move out there. 


have met him half-way,” she afterwards said reprovingly.—Jawrs Pays Milk-and-water—tasteless ; having an insipid character; feeble. C. 
Memento.—A memento mori—something which recalls death. P. Also, a8 a noun, what is insipid. 


Strictly speaking the phrase memento mori means, ‘‘ remember to A milk-and-water bourgeois (timid, feeble-minded citizen),—C, READE. 

die.” ‘ : 4 Hitherto the conversation had had so much of milk-and-water in its composition, 
that Dalrymple found himself able to keep it up and go on with his background at 
T make as good use of it (thy face) as many a man doth of a death's head ora the same time —A Trotiore. 


memento mori. I never see thy face but I think on hell fire.—Suaxrsrrane. The milk of h ki ; —_— ail 
im joking ; nj ity. P. 
Merry. — indulge in laughter and joking; to enjoy generosity aol 
; It is too full of the milk of human kindness 
They made merry at the poor farmer's plight. aaa as 
N —Bacow. 
The king went to Latham to make merry with his mother and the Rip pr, lhe 4 
_ A Merry Andrew—a clown; a mountebank. P. Also used familiarly The milk of human kindness was not curdled in her bosom.—A. T: 
without the article, like Tommy Atkins, Jack Tar. Miller,— 7 drown the miller—to put too much water in 
‘His business is jibes and jests, and this is the first time that I ever saw Mery ‘This punch is not worth drinking—you've drowned the miller, 
Milling. — Milling in the darkmans—murder at night. — 


ing mallecho—underhand mischief. A Shakespearian 
act iii. scene 2). Miching means hiding or skulking ; 


all, and perha: 
~G. A. i. mtn cn ey 


— Mind.—afind your eye—be careful 8. 


Perhaps it may be so,” says I; “but mind your eye, and take care you don't 


put your foot in it.” —Haimurron. 


ee eer ee oP, Gerege A good many tents are robbed every week.— 


“Mint.—4 mint of money—a large fortune. C. 


She went on as if she had a mint of money at her elbow.— Mania Enorwoarw 


Mischief.—70 play the mischief with—to ruin; to overturn. F. 


Don't you know that you will play the very mischief with our ragus nerves !—Wau 


Miss.—A miss is as good as a mile—a failure is a failure whether 
ne comes very near succeeding or not. A man will lose the train 
equally by being @ minute as by being half-an-hour too late. C. 

Had the tie parted one instant sooner, or had I stood an instant longer on the 
T should inevitably have been thrown violently, from the height of ninety ors 

feet, overboard; or, what is worse, upon the deck. However, a miss is as 

good as a mile—a saying which sailors very often have occasion to use.—R. H. Dass 

To miss stays—to fail in attempting to tack. P. Used metaphorically 
of other kinds of failure. 

Ah, Jim, Jim, I reckon I've missed stays.—R. L. Stevenson. 


“— ‘Missing. —7he missing link—a creature between a man and a monkey, 


the discovery of which is necessary to the establishment of the theory 
of the descent of men from monkeys. P. The name is often applied 
‘We had a tutor at college who rejoiced in the name of the “ missing link.” 
stletioe,—Kissing under the mistletoe. Tt is usual in England sné 
t countries at the festive Christmas season to hang op ® “tie 
stletoe from the ceiling. When a girl passes under 
may be kissed. The practice is a source of much merriment. 


en.—7" get the mitten—to make an offer of marriage and be re 
CO 


ag lady T have set my heart on, though whether she is going to #"¢ 
» mitten, I quite satisfled.—HALiBuRToN- 


thou mittens—to treat unceremoniously ; 


en under which people 


Molly [ 215 } 


been established, the home companies wanting those from China to retire to their 
own field exclusively, which they decline to do.—Japan Mail, 1887. 
Surely it was possible for them to construct a sufficiently pleasant modus vivendi, 
even if they held somewhat different views on political matters.—W. BLack. 
Molly.—A Molly Coddle—a pampered or effeminate person. F. 


“1 don't think I should care much about going into the Guards if I were a man.” 
“ Why not!” 


“T don't know; I've seen some of them, and I think they are rather Molly 
Coddles.”—Murray's Magazine, 1387. 


Monkey.—Aonkey’s allowance—hard blows instead of food. S A 
sailors’ phrase. 

You fellows worked like bricks, spent money, and got midshipmen’s half-pay 
(nothing a day and find yourself) and monkeys’ allowance (more kicks than half 
pence). —C. Kixosiey. 

To get or have one’s monkey wp—to be enraged or irritated. 8. 

You'll have his monkey up directly. —H. Kivosiey. 

To suck the monkey—{a) to drink rum out of cocoa-nuts. S. It is # 
common practice for sailors to buy cocoa-nuts, extract the milk, and 
fill them again with rum. 

—(b) to suck liquor with a straw from casks. 8. ae 

I didn’t peach (become an informer) at Barbadoes when the men sucked | 
monkey.—CarTarn MARRYAT. - 

Month.—A month of Sundays—an indefinitely long period. 8. 


He could easily have revenged himself by giving me a kick with his 
th hoa or the oi that would ave poled my running fr # monte : 


Moon.—A moonlight fiitting—a secret removal by night 
who are unable to pay the rent of their house. F. : 


‘They took a moonlight flitting soon after, and were never: 
country. 
Shooting of moons, The same as the above. Ss. 
I bought his houses, I let his houses; I told him who we } 
warned him when shooting of moons wd sre, 
More.—To be no more—to be dead. P. ‘ 


ot he | 


Jo your mother know you're out? 
Person who seems too simple and chil 


Move 


quizzical expression 
dish to take care of 


a ‘T went and told tho constable 
iV: a ae to : 
Ho asked me if I didn't wish at T might uh honk ; 
. Hie oclled and said, Bir og, ttt West Tm come about.” 
, does your mother know that you are out ?"—Bannay, 


Sagacity; good sense. P. 
5 It is extempore, from my mother-wit.—Suakesreare. 
Mother's apron strings—a 
phrase used to signify “ watchful 
‘| ecntn te 
care ” of a child too young and thoughtless to take care of tell re 


Little Smith, fresh from his moth 
of the school, Jones.—H. Ly ee apron-strings, is savagely beaten by the cock 


a Mother Carey's chickens—a sailor's name for the stormy petrel. 
| pamay world mock Mother Carey's chicken and catch the doleful cry of the cor- 
- Mount.—7o mount guard—to act as sentinel. P. 


Their destination reached, they picnicked as they had arranged, and the 
r ogee 1, the bride and bridegroom strolling off in one direction, Mildred and ‘hie 
ee emeens nerd over the plates and dishea—Hi 


-Mountain.—7» make a mountain of a mole-hili—to magnify a small 
matter, making it unnecessarily important. P. 
‘Stuff and nonsense, ! ‘re 

‘4 tom th a making mountains out of mole-hills, as you 
unto whisky. F. 

‘When in the Highlands, he became too fond of the mountain.dew. 

[ow Down in the mouth—disappointed. C. 


But upon bringing the next ashore, it proved to be stone and 4 
" little fishes: ee en thn mee 


< 


of of mouth—verbally. P. 


water—to have feelings of anticipated enjoyment; 
longing. P. 


Much [ a7 J Mutton — 
a  ————— y 
Much.—Much of a muchness—very similar; differing but slightly. c. 

‘The miller’s daughter could not believe that high gentry behaved badly to their 
wives, but her mother instructed her. “O child, men’s men (men are men); gentle 
or simple (gentry or common people) they're much of a muchness.”—Grorer Extot, 

Mud.—To throw mud at—to abuse ; to speak evil of. C. 
A woman in my position must expect to have more mud thrown at her than a less 
important person.—FLornence MAkRYAT. — “| 
Mnuff.—A muj—an effeminate, timid person. F. i 
‘The other boys called him a muff for refusing to go, but he remained firm. a 
Mug.—7o0 muy-up—to prepare for an examination. S. A college 
phrase. 
I must go home and mug-up for next Saturday. 
Mull.—70 make a mull of it—to be awkward and unsuccessful. F. 
“ T always make a mull of it,” he said to himself when the girls went up to get 
their hats.—A. TRoLLore. 
Mummy.—To beat to a mummy—to thrash soundly; to give a severe 
drubbing to. C. 
The two highwaymen caught the informer and beat him to a mummy. 
Mump.—Mumping-day—the 21st of December, a day on which the 
poor were accustomed to go about the country begging: Rg 
mump is to “ beg” or « cheat.” 
Murder.— Murder will owt—a saying which 
of keeping a crime secret. C. The phrase 
deeds which are not crimes. 


“ Oh, thank God ! the battle’s ours!” replied Mr. 
citement. "The murder's out (ggret Js discovered). | Tt pledge 


refers to the duiheas 
is now current about 


He was well aware that the little Manor 
Naboth’s vineyard to his father.—Good ss. Property had always been 


Seat —7% ail one’s colours 
_@P to the mast—to 


“ 
There,” he said, “I've nailed show these 
é‘ my colours to the mast. Tha 
gentry that an Englishman lives here.”—H. R Haooarn. eon 


‘On the nail—(a) immediately ; without delay. F. 
Til give you twenty pounds down. ...twenty pounds on the nafl.— Brass 


——(b) ready money. A plate of i 

. copper on which bargains are settled 

in Liverpool Exchange is called ‘‘ The Nail.” — 
Seence Srey Meee yor being tn beings you Sve per cent, down on the nall 


refuse obstinately to sur 


"To hit the nai on the head—to sa 
: y what is exactly applicable to the 
case; to discover the real remedy for anything. fd = 
How he hits the nail 
Sopra Sass anes nn omen cence eppenes Sah 
A nail in one’s cofin—a facetious name for a of i 
glass of strong liquor—gin, 
J whisky, or brandy. 8. 
To name the day—to fix the day for marriage. C. 
So, soon after, she named the day.—C. Reapz. 
; @ person names—to speak disrespectfully to a person ; to use nick: 
‘name tohim. P. 
"When he called his mother names because she wouldn the lady's 
prope yi how the ladler a the endionee sobbed Dicuss. re 
nam in vain—to use the name thoughtlessly or irreverent; 
by the name. P. 
a Semen Leek ir od tn vate wo _n. 


‘would not take its name in vain for worlds. 


-§. A phrase taken from 


Napping { 219 J c 
Napping.—To take or catch one napping—to find him unprepared; to 
surprise him when off his guard or asleep. Cc. 


They took him napping in his bed.—S. Burier. 
No, George, Tom Weasel won't be caught napping twice the same year.—C. READE. _ 
General Boulanger is an active and energetic minister, and when this war about — 
which everybody is talking does break out, he does not mean France to be caught 
napping.—Contemporary Review, 1387. 
Narrow.—7he narrow house or home—the grave. P. 


Sad images 
Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrow house.—BRYANT. , 
I feel like those would-be saints of old who bespoke their coffins years before they 
had occasion for them, and all day long used to contemplate their narrow home.— 
James Pare. 
Nature.—In a state of nature—naked. P. 
‘The man was found in the cave in a state of nature, and raving mad. 


Naught.— 7° set at naught—to disregard. P. 


Be you contented 
To have a son set your decrees at naught, SHAKESPEARE. 


Ne.—Ne plus ultra—nothing further ; the extreme limit. P. Latin. 


‘There stood on the Spanish coast « 
America 


Near. 
left. F. 
With all her magnificent conduct as to wasting ale 
near,—Conway. 


Neat.—Neat as a pin—very neat and tidy. 1 x 
Everything was as neat as a pin in the house—B. 1 
Neck.—Neck and neck—keen and ele 
tors in a contest). P. wi 
It new-comers were to bring 
Exror. J . 
‘They reach the 
G. J. Wavre-MELVILLE. © 


Neptune { 221 J t 
Ne ne nn UE EEE Earn 
Neptune.—A son of Neptune—a sailor. P. Neptune was the god of 

the sea in Roman mythology. ; 


After once crossing the line, you can never be subjected to the process, but are 


considered as a son of Neptune.—R. H. Dana. 
+ he deserves it for sticking This son of Neptune, dying suddenly, left all his little property to a degenerate 
Up to a man like you,— nephew, who hated salt water.—R. BucHaNas. 


| stig’ neck—obstinacy in sin. A Scriptural phrase Nest.—To feather one’s nest—to provide for one’s future; to lay by 


Speak not with a stiff neck.—Psalm lene. 6 money. C. : 
- It may do him some harm, perhaps, but Dempster must have feathered his nest = 


Neck and heels—in a hasty and summary fashion. pretty well (saved a considerable sum of money); he ean afford to lose « little bus: 


There is no doubt that when ness. —Groroe Exror. 
ro : the poor fellow tried 
Re ohne Speed heels out of the eek A. Tae map he A mare's nest. See Mare. 
father scene of unhallowed f ficted 
a Ww of the feast,” and turned geweten cher er a eg panishasent on A nest-egg—something laid by as a start or commencement. Ga ha 
; oe end heals ont of nest where hens are expected to lay, it is customary to placearealor = 
rape OE This = 
Breck verve—a sentence of Scripture which, when repeated by a criminal, imitation egg to tempt the hens to lay others beside it. egg is , 
le “em , oe capital punishment. C. See Bexxrrr or CLency. 
By. Togue! he was soon afterwards laid by the heels 
neck verse in France and swung; for there is 
eek a to save a gentleman from the gallows. —G. A. Sax. inka 
Be thing te @ braving of all dangers; the risking of every: eet 
at's) tock or notht ‘ever.— die—don’t despair. 8S. 

* age tem Scocdendly ee eee we Re gell of ete x wil Peek my compliments, sir—No, 24's compliments—and tell 

Hit ta neck or nothing on my side, sir, it must bo neck or nothing on yours bid him never say die?—C. READE. } 


ie Neck or nothing by all means,” said Noel Vanstone.—Wrik1e Couurys. 
Nd adap ned owt of—to make money from. S. Ned is ® 


}are a good many people there from other parts, and al have been, who 
Yo make money and nothing elae....and who Intend to wp Kilok so of 
pede 1 their property) as soon as they have made their ned out of the bine N _Te be in Newpate—to be ® 


“Nose 
ligt great prison of London. ‘ 
get the needle—to get irritated. 8S. “No doubt he ought to be in Newgate,” 
" he get the needle and send you off. ea 
Veeds must when the devil drives—one must submit, however 
ly, to hard necessity. F. 
e in your tantrums 1” said she. “Come sir, Needs 
bard again along, 


ta 


tion for nemine contradicente (Latin) = 


Nob { 223 j 


— 
No end—a very great sum; a great deal. F. 


—In the nick of time—exactly at the right rs Times are so hard. Box at the opera no end (costs a great sum).—C. Raps. 


ies tak Witiie teak cccrveniont Nob.—A nob of the first water—a very high-class personage. 8. Mob 
_Payy, and in the very nick of time,—Jaxns is a contraction for nobleman. 


ed—at One comfort, folk are beginning to take an interest in us; I see nobs of the 
a the right moment. F. one itis ‘vith gaan cae rd our aitkiin-=tl te é 
‘ gave us notice in the nick, and I got ready for their reception. —Mania Noblesse.—Noblesse oblige. This phrase implies that a person in s 
; high position is constrained to perform his duties well by a sense 
ea devil. 8S. his position: high rank has its obligations. P, A French phrase. 
old man began to out as if he ~ i 
old Nich : step was leading them on their way against _ nately actions oblige, as Felspar hinted—Ella spoke most of the poems.— 
oth . ‘That fine-grained pride of place which is best expressed in those two majestic 
Nigh —A night-cap—a warm drink taken before going to bed. C. words neblome oblige hina 3. Frew Lanett 
_ Nightmare.—7he nightmare and her nine-fold—trightful apparitions Nod.—A nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse—there is no use 
\ which appear at night. Probably nine-fold stands for ‘‘ nine foals.” repeating a sign to those who cannot or do not choose to see. F. 
See Shakespeare's King Lear, act iii. scene 4. ‘Thinks I to myself, a nod is as good as a wink to a blind horse,—HaLtBuRTON, 
St. Withold footed thrice the old, The land of nod—sleep. F. 
He met the nightmare and her nine-fold. But every night I go abroad 


Stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any other part of ‘Afar into the land of nod.—R, L. SrzvENsoN. 


country, and the nightmare with her whole nine-fold seems to make it the , > 
scene of her —wW 7 N —To go to noggin-staves—to go to pieces; to fall into con- 
of her gambols.—W asutnoron Invine oggin. ie with steven, Eka ai “i 


Nila EE etuitstow nothing. Latin fusion. F. A noggin is aw 
_-o the last, I believe, his London nil admirari mind hardly appreciated the fact 
of its being real cold snow.—H. Krxosiey. : 
fin nine days’ wonder—something which causes great excitement 
for a short time and then is heard of no more. P. part, under the nom de guerre of Captain 
SSS Hem re > tien ns eee 
5 at ; 
a ‘That's a day longer than a wonder lasts, SHAKESPEARE. name. . French. For = Nom de Y 
he nines—to perfection; splendidly. F. Marian Eivans....ooessseesrsrsser1 George Ht 
, farm to the nines (as if it perfection).—HaLrBurton. s 
Phis ga ne soldier weathers the nines,—C. Reape. Charles Dickens ......--..++++++ 
jran-ne shed to the.nines.—C. Reape. William Makepeace Thack 
make a man—a popular saying in contempt of tailors. BF. 
or is | called the ninth part of a man. 
‘ip a bung—to steal a purse. 8. 
_ Meanwhile the cut-purse in the throng 
Hath a fair means to nip a bang.—Popwlar Ballad, 1710. . 
i » destroy at an early stage, before any mischief 
‘3 LOR 


— rising, and 


vA { 224 ] Nose 
To snap one’s nose of—to speak in a cross tone to an 
person sharply. C. 


Y one; to address 


“T observe that Mr. John’s things have not been laid 
"they ought to have been,” she said suddenly, maces 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, | 


him 
snapping his nose off, as a 
To measure noses—to meet. F. 

‘We measured noses at the cross roads. 


To make a person’s nose swell—to make him jealous. F. 


To turn wp one’s nose at—to look with contempt upon. C. 


He has the harsh, arrogant, Prussian way of turning up his nose at things — 
M, ARNowp. 


To put a man's nose out or out of joint—to supplant him; to mortify 
him. F, This phrase is also found in the form Ais nose has low a 
joint. 

No mibstance has yet superseded gunpowder for artillery purposes for ons reason, 
gunpowder is comparati #0 safe; but, of course, its nose may be put out of joint 
SUES cael anetention of tho ali‘perveding air to the base of a projectile.— 
Spectator, Oct. 1, 1887. 

He was jealous of her (the elephant)—afraid that she would get as fond of some 
others as of him, and so another man might be able to work her, and his own nos 
p joint, saying is.—C. Rea 
sD iiage Manrios may be able to drive Lantrey oot of the fleld—pat his nose out of 
Joint, and marry the girl himself.—Mrs. E. Lyx» Linton. 

To cut off one’s nose to spite one’s face—to act from anger in such a way 
as to injure oneself. F. 

It you retuse to go because you are angry with me, you will just be cutting of 

face. 


= out of pique.”—G. J. WayTr-MELviLLe. 

To lead by the nose—to influence a person so that he follows )% 

blindly. C. = 
E ‘Though authority be « stubborn bear, yet he is often led by the nose with Foil 


minister being led by the 
- think whole of his authority into the 


Not { 225 ] 


To wipe a person’s nose—to cheat him. 8S. 


I’ve wiped the old men’s noses (got a pretty good sum of money out of them). 
Under one’s nose—in one’s immediate proximity; close to one. C, 


Poetry takes me up so entirely that I scarce see what passes under my nose.—Porr. 


To pay through the nose—to pay an extravagant price. 8S. 


I hoped they would never adopt our democratic patent method of seeming to 


settle one’s honest debts, for they would find it paying through the nose in the long 
run.—J. R. Loweit. 


Sooner than have a fuss, I paid him through the nose everything that he claimed. 
—A. TROLLOPE. 
Not.—No+t a bit of it—not at all; inno way. F. 


“Well, for one thing, we ought all to be here.”"—“ Not a bit of it,” responded 
Dick.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 1887. 


Note.—A note of hand—a promissory note; a paper containing a ji 
promise to pay a certain sum of money. P. 
“Why, my dear lad,” he cried, “ this note of hand of Shakespeare's, priceless as 
it is, may be yet outdone by what remains to be discovered."—Jamzs Payx, i 
Now.—Now and then—at intervals; occasionally, P. Used botl 
place and time. i 
He who resolves to walk by the rule of forbearing all revenge 
ties every now and then to exercise his 
A mead here, there a heath, and now and then a woo 
He (Lord Byron) now and then praised Mr. Colerid; 
out cordiality.—MAcauLay. 


Nowhere.—7o be nowhere—to fail to 


In fiction, if we except one or two 
existence to a laudable admiration of 
1837. 


Oats [ 237 ] ; 3 
i " 
To unship the oars—to remove the oars from the rowlocks. A nautical 
‘Those wore nuts alike (equally agreeable) to the civilian and the planter.—o, 0 Phrase. 


_ ae, “= of life, — sympathy fe Oats.—To sow one’s wild cats—to indulge in youthful dissipation and 
‘keep its distance, was what the knowing ones called nuts (excessive pleasure) to excesses. P. 
Drones, Dunsey's taste for swopping (exchanging) and betting might turn out to be some- 
‘ be extremely fond of it. F. thing more than sowing wild oats.—Gronor Euior. 
be nuts on anything—to . eal Obs,—Obs and sols—objectiones et solutiones. P. Old-fashioned, ‘These 
My aunt is awful nuts on Marcus Aurelius. a ‘1 a objections and proofs were placed in the margin of theological works. 
“ mad. S. Nutisa g term for the heac Bale, Erasmna, ete., explode, as t ocean of obs and sols, school divinity ; 
: Off one’s mut—orazy 5 mt it gracefully. —J labyrinth of intricate penton Ba Anton (Anatomy prefer) D. — 
‘ He was getting every day more off his nut, as they p 
: Observe.— The observed of all observers—the centre of attraction. P. 
A A ; ‘aarte j difficult problem to solve. C. A quotation from Shakespeare’s Hamlet, act iii. scene 1 :— 


, 5 hg “ae a third question, that, namely, of the trae The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 


bh before; and The observed of all observers! 
Wishes of the testator, whose will had been made Known some hours bel We children admired him: partly for his beantiful face and silver har; partly 
really this was rather a hard nut to crack.—Good Words, 15°’ for the solemn light in which we beheld him once a week, the observed of all ob- 


To lie 2 * an'be capable of easy comprehension or servers, in the pulpit. —R. L. Stevenson, in Scribner's Magazine, 1887. 
Nutshell.—To lie in « nutshell — 


P Occasion.—On occasion—when necessary; at certain times. P. : 
solution. P. The whole thing lay in # Then they went on to give him instructions. He was to start at once—that very 
‘hare was no need to refer to Heimann or any coe ose an week; if pomible; he was to follow certain ines laid down for his guldanee; on Osan 
agazine, 7 whole thing lies in : sion he was to act for himself.—Brsawr. ae 
written to the spoken style—the sd I am glad to find you can stand your own trumpeter on occasion, though I wish 
you would change the tune,—SmoLuert. ' 


To take occasion—to seize an opportunity. P. 


: _—Ina nutshell—simply and tersely. P. a 
be - hea Te seen ss sheet cnet On ae In rammaging over a desk to find a corkscrew, young Ludgate took 
; {the whole case for me in a nutshell. —Jastes Pars. open and shake a pocket-book, from which fell a shower of bank-not 


Eporwortn. 


Odds,—At odds—(a) opposed to; differing from. P.— 
Mr, Pilgrim had come mooning out of the house, at odds 
tired of the crowd.—J. M‘Carrny. a 


——(b) at a disadvantage. P. 
What warrior was there, however famous and 


Off 

Odour.—In bad odowr—ill spoken of; having a bad reputation, p 

not be hindered from wrapping up the girls dh, , 
trifling objection that he was in bad ddour with bea we 
Odour of sanctity. Tt was at one time believed that the corpse of a holy 
person emitted a sweet perfume. The expression “odour of sanctity » 
is now used figuratively : “He died in the odour of san tity” = He 

died having a saintly reputation.” ’ 
The whitewashed shrine where some holy marabout lies buried in the odour of 
A sanctity.—Grant ALLEN, in Contemporary Review, 1888. 


It was the spring of the year when the examining chaplain gave the verdict which 
for good or ill, put Dan out of the odour of sanctity. Hain Cars» ; 
You are the middle-aged father of grown up sons and danghters, a magistrate a 
church member, who keeps regular hours, and calls up his servants to prayers and so 
forth—all that belongs to the essence of respectability and the odour of sanct 


Saran Tyrrer. = 
Off.—7’o be off—to refuse to come to an agreement. F, 


At last when his hand was on the door they offered him twelve thousand fre bun 
dred. He begged to consider of it, No, they were peremptory. If he was off, they 
were off.—C. Reape. 


Well of —in comfortable circumstances. P. 
He seemed to be very well off as he was.—Muiss Averen 
Be off with you !—go sway! C. A peremptory order. 
“Be off with you! Get away, you minx!” he shouted.—H. R. Haooarn 
Of and on—at intervals; sometimes working, sometimes doing noth- 


ing. C. 
‘They,(Garibaldi and Mazzini) off and on fell out like the heroes of some old epic 
Review, 1888. 
“Dear me! Now that’s very interesting,” said Mr. Josceline; “you could have 
got two shillings a line, if you pleased, for writing a poem that took you bow long! 
“Well, perhaps two months, off and on.”—James Payn. 


Off-hand—(adj.) free and easy; without stiffness. P. 

Having a bluff, off-hand manner, which passed for heartiness, and considerable 
powers of pleasing when he liked, he went down with the school in general for # 
good fellow enough.—T. Huenrs. 

-—(adv.) without preparation or calculation; immediately. P. 

___ The strong-minded Lady Southdown quite agreed in both proposals of her son-in- 
law, and was for converting Miss Crawley off-hand.—THackrRaY. ‘ 

He can give you off-hand any information about the capital you may want. 


_A day or two afterwards, Mr. Quirk, in poring over that page in the fourth volume 
0 Biadkstonds Commentaries where sre to be found the passages which have been 
dy quoted (and which both Quirk and Gammon had got off by heart), 
1 at last hit upon a notable crotchet.—S. Warren. 
crazed ; distracted. C. eS 
‘excellent old lady was rather off her head with excitement. 


Hh cel 


Office [ 229 ] old 


Off colour—shady ; disreputable. F. Sj 
His reputation and habits being a trifle off colour, as the phrase is, he had fallen 
back on a number of parasitical persons, who, doubtless, earned a liberal commission 
on the foolish purchases they induced him to make.—W. BLACK. 
Office. 7 vive the office—to forewarn ; to tell beforehand. 8, 
Then back after me; I'll give you the office. I'll mark you out a good claim.— 
C. Reape, 
Oh.—0Oh yes—a corruption of oyez (listen), the cry of heralds making a 
proclamation. 8. 
Well, then, said the crier, “Oh yes! oh yes! His Majesty’s—I mean her 
Majesty’s—court is now opened.”"—Hatisurton. 
Oil.—7o oil one’s old wig—to make the person drunk. North of | 
England slang. <4 


To pour oil on troubled waters—to pacify matters; to act as peace- 
maker. P. 


i row oil on the 
In my telegrams and letters to The Times I did all in my power to throw 
troubled waters, by explaining mutual misunderstandings, and combating the false 
accusations made on both sides.—H. Mackenzie WALLACE. 


Used of the actual process. 


y with safety be 
Not a barrel of water fell upon the Arno’s deck. I believe this may 
latent van ok the earliest recorded instances of the practical application of oil 
to the troubled waters. —Scribner’s Magazine, 1387. 


Oil of palms—money. 8. See Patm. 

To strike oil—(a) to come upon a bed of petroleum. P. — 
A A a i a 

——(b) to make a valuable discovery of any kind. 8. 


t.—A fly in the ointment—that which spoils the fre 
ae C. See Bible (Eccles. x. 1). 


0.K.—0.K.—facetious contraction for “all x 


Old.—Old as the hills—very ancient. C. 


dear child, this is nothing new to me—to” 
enact in as old as the hilla—Fromaxon 


a 5 One O.P. [ 231 ] Orange 
—To hold out the olive branch— ta 
to make oy. | 
Pp. Be rare of reconcilia. 0.P.—0. P.—publishers’ contraction for ‘ out of print.” Also for “ old 


prices,” in connection with the O.P. Riot at new Covent Garden Bu 


of Chamberlain with the olive Theatre in 1809, when the prices were raised. 


The Times, 1386. 


expression Open.— With open arms—gladly ; with a warm weleome. P. 


ruitful vine by th in of They were both received with open arms by the mayor and old Dewar.—C. Reape. 
thy house . childre . ry e sides o 
: thy n like olive plants round thy table.” zp An open secret—a piece of information not formally declared, yet known 


‘This young olive-branch, notorious under the : ; 
bey name of Timothy’ , to every one. P. 
Poe tere ber group of women and hfldren.—Gnonos Ever » Bm, ld It was an open secret that almost every one (of Lord Palmerston’s ecclesiastical 
Kenwigses,” were the wife ror ei er lepryend under the designation of “the appointments) was virtually made by Lord Shaftesbury.—Leiswre Hour, 1887. 
aa bi one Bis: Kenwign, « turner tn tory Open as the day—utterly without deception or hypoerisy. C. 
On.—On anything—read engage in i o the day, he made no secret of the fact that he was alone in the world. — 
oe! hiag mit, 3 Sine ie, ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Are you on for a row on the river? ‘Arthur, on the other hand, learned quite everything about her, for her life was 
H open as the day.—H. R. Hacoarp. 
Once.—Once and for all—finally ; irrevocably. P. Also once for all. eo 
T must tell you once and for all that you will get nothing : Open sesame—a phrase which causes doors to open. See, Arabian 
R. Hacaarp. o by kneeling to me.—H. Nights’ Entertainments, the story of Ali Baba and the Pee - 
' ¥ li Baba uttered the words “‘ | sesame, door of the 
Once upon a time—a somewhat old-fashioned and pedantic phrase used ' When Ali be Ope, mee 
to in uce an incident or story which took place at some indefinite ; 
time in the past. P, : 
Once upon a time—of all the in the s pence 
sat busy in his , oe year, on Christmas eve—old Scrooge P | 


Once in a way—sometimes ; at long intervals ; on rare occasions. C. : 
Also found in the form once and away. 


She knew he was of no drunken kind, yet once in a way a man might take too 
much.—BrLackmMore, 
< "Tis but for once and away.—Manr1a Eporworrn. 
Once and again—repeatedly ; often. C. 
___ Thave told you once and again that you must not smoke in this room. 
1¢,—One of these days—soon ; shortly. C. 

_ He reasoned and remonstrated with Mr. Titmouse on the impropriety 


oe 
whe 


too many for a person—more powerful or cunning than he. F. 

‘Trather fancy we shall be one too many for him.—W. E. Nonsus. 

one—agreed ; in harmony ; of the same mind. P. ce 
t treatise: the dozen rhetoric from Blair to 

i 1 Bp teciicat cnmadbeen ta wtops ox a clear book So far, 
.—Journal of Education, 1887. 


clerical profession. P 
interrupted I, “and Sega 
(@ regular clergyman).—Gorexirn, | MI! by a price, and in 


The orders of the day—the list of agenda i 


example, the House of Commons, legislative body ; for 


— Other.— The other day—lately ; some time ago. C. 


Did you see what 
“4 : the brigands did to a fellow they caught in Greece the other day! 
Out.—To be out—to be mistaken. F 
4 ° 
Oh, there 
“ you are out, indeed, Cousin Wright ; she’s more of what you call a prude 


: | Fo be out with any one—to have a disagreement with the person. F. 
i z Tf you are out with him, then I shall not visit him. 
_ Out-and-out—thoroughly ; completely. ©. 


oe 
en Foal a as Proud of the house as any one. I believe it's the best house in the 


* 


day when the two old officers return stroll, Bunch informs 
that ahe has had it out with Elisa. Tuaceenar, ee ms 


Outrun { 233 ] 


—b) in bad humour ; ill-pleased. C. 
Was this the pale, sad soul who had come away from England with us, out of sorts 
with the world, and almost aweary of her life?—Wa. Biack. 
To out-Herod Herod—to be extravagant in one’s language; to storm as 
an actor. P. Herod was a typical tyrant. 


“T fancy,” said he, “‘ your praise must be ironical, because in the very two situa- 
tions you mention I think I have seen that player out-Herod Herod, or, in other 
words, exceed all his extravagance.”—SMOLLETT. 


Out of place—unsuitable ; improper. P. 


All this delicate consideration for the feelings of an impecunious young person was: 
deplorable and out of place.—JamEs Payn. 


Out of pocket—(a) actually paid. C. As in the phrase ‘out of pocket 
expenses.” j 
——(b) put to expense. C. 


ee 
Mephistopheles, either because he was a more philosophic spirit or was not the one B 
out of pocket, took the blow more coolly.—C. READE. a 
He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that catastrophe. HACK] we, 


Out of print. See Prrvt. - 
Out of collar—without a place. Servants’ slang. 
‘The old butler has been out of collar since last autumn. — 
Out at elbows. See Exnow. 
Out of the question. See QUESTION. 
Out of the wood—escaped from a difficulty 
You are not out of the wood (safe trent Gi 


The excess of women over men 
ism not being our way out of the wood = 


An esta 
Master Clive was pronounced an | 
Outrun.—To outrun the cons 
A minute of the financial 
Well, she didn 


P.—To i , 
: — one’s p's and q’s—to be careful in one’s behaviour 
tt very wl thomas 9 S00 Pt wo ad a a 
nd ‘ what I dos 
a to have to mind my P's and q's is what I dent e.—Prenzece Manayar, 
be p and g—to be of the first quality. F j 
Bring in a quart of maligo, 
an right true, 
hs look, you rogue, that it be p and @—Row tans (1613) 
Pace,— an animal's paces ; to i ] 
ade + © put an animal throwgh its paces— 
how it goes. P. A horse walks, ambles, trots, canters, 


: are its differen : - - 
_ will examine before he strikes ; vw Si an intending purchaser 


Thad, in the usual forms 
paces.—Gorpsarrn, when I came to the fair, put my horse through all its 


CG. 
® man can get along 


Pony 6 man's pacer—to ree what are his qualities F. 

“S é him (the preacher) at first on trial, for a Sabbath or two, to try his paces 

"0 keep pace with—to keep ide of ; 
hog ne 3 to go at the same speed as; to 


saute (in the States) has kept pace with manufacturing industry, while ithas 
peepee ee 
5 sarap deeoge bg Rrra eeoneleriaatiaa daa 


eee areas —t0 use improper language skilfully dis- 
g off; to leave a place. 


Pad { 235 ] 
——eeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeESESESsSESEOEe 
To send a man packing—to dismiss him summarily; to send him 

off. F. 

Is none of my lads so clever as to send this judge packing ?—MAcavLay. 


Pad.—A pad in the straw—something wrong. F. 


To pad the hoof—to walk. F. 


“What do you mean?” asked Lambert, staring in amazement. “You would not 
have Susie pad the hoof because the bank has failed ?"—Sanan TYTLER. 
At length Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it was time to pad the hoof.— 


Dickens 
Paddle.—7' paddle your own canoe—to manage your own affairs with- 


out help. 8. 
My wants are smail, I care not at all 

If my debts are paid when due; 
I drive away strife in the ocean of life, 

While I paddle my own canoe.—H. Ciirrox. 


vincial Norfolk phrase. 
Paddy.—A Paddy. See Par. 


Pagoda.—7o shake the pagoda tree—to gain a fortune in an . 
An Anglo-Indian phrase. — 


Par Pari [ 237 ] 


Nance nena atstnS IIS aE neice 


Pari.— Pari passu—simultaneously ; in a like degree. A Latin phrase, 
Again, assuming that English repetition was taught in the lowest forms, and some 


way up the school, should it be carried on pari passu with Latin up to the sixth?— 
Journal of Education, 1887. 


Parish.—7o come upon the parish. See ComE. 


Parsnip.—/ine words lutter no parsnips—fair promises do not clothe or 
feed the persons to whom they are made. C, 
Who was the blundering idiot who said that fine words butter no parsnips? Half — 
the parsnips of society are served and rendered palatable with no other sauce.— 
THACKERAY. Z 


Part.—Part and parcel—an essential part; what is inseparably bound 
up with something elae. P. 4 
“ Well, Mr. Sqneers,” he said, welcoming that worthy with his accustomed ; 
of which a sharp look and a thoughtful frown were part and parcel, “how do ! 
do 1" —Dick ens, a 
The wretched Malone could not do worse, when be bribed the sexton of St 


i temedieen nationality and love, Mr. Finch gives the vite church to let him whitewash the painted effigy of old 


ot. Fat love.—Literary World, August 25, 1887. ' there, in rade but lively fashion depicted to the very colour 

‘ - Pp. So called because it « 

OF eine tightseer who proceeds on this 
vw 


the eyebrow, hair, the very dress he nsed to wear—the only —- testimony we 
of 
greases the palm. = had, however imperfect, of these curious parts and parcels Lame, 
Of parts—able. P. 


and Plan, and who understands the The occasion was one which required a man of experience and parts to hold’ ‘ 


oe me everything be cares to office.—Edinburgh Review, 1886. E 
‘The original Bingo had never been a dog of parts.—F, ANSTEY. a 
Parthian.—A Parthian shaft—a last shot; a parting iF 
The Parthians, it is said, were accustomed to shoot while retirin 
horseback at full speed. Re 
Esther there, and that Parthian shaft 
= vc Aunt Bathe vy the post who is the favourite” —had also food for 
Piindors (tn all-gifted of evils. P. In the legend of 
ren a box con goddess) is said to have brought 
d, escaped ete all human ilis, which, the lid having 
was opened odio 
vs) for and 
sees scene, eran Lares nn Nt his imagination bed 
up with a hatchet—kindn 
ne ess done in a very rough way. F. 
+ well, but his kindness is pap with a hatebet a 


te ish lord of justiciary; a judge bearing the title of 


Patch 


” and even the exhibition 
given by J. L. sani 
the City Hall, Glasgow, on Monday avuitee: te se 
may pass muster.—St. Andrews Citizen, 1889. Pee 


and a secret Spy, migh 
’ ht pass 
least to a great extent,— ca 


To pass off (as)—(a) to secure acknowledgment or recognition (as), 


P. 
They pass themselves off as an old married couple.—Jaxrs Pavw. 


One of these passengers being a child 
in arms.—H. Conway. still young enough to be passed off as a child 


——(b) to cease; to be discontinued. P. 


a et; mam was a sneer or a laugh when he knelt down, but this 


——(c) to dismiss from notice ; to let pass. P. 

Fn park a nee of gentlemen, though they pass it off with cheek 
To pass over—to take no notice of ; to condone. P. 
eee ee runs Sed Sorgtve te—eho bed right to be vain; thet we 
hy voce pass it over—her coquettishness gave piquancy to ber beauty.— 
To come to a pretty pass—to be in a bad state. C. 

Things are coming to a pretty pass when you take me to task for not being in 


Pagsage.—A passage of arms—a dispute; a quarrel real or playful. P. 
As for Mrs, A. and Mrs. B., it seomed as if they were unable to encounter one 
another without a passage of arms.—Good Words, 1887. 
 Passing.—Passing rich—very wealthy. P. Passing is frequently used 

i A man he was to all the country dear, 

= And passing rich on forty pounds a year.—GoLpsmirit. 

1 past-master—a thoroughly experienced person ; an ‘‘old hand.” P. 


you are ambitious of excelling in that line, you had better take s few lessons 
friend Monckton, 


the 


passed 


who is past-master in the art of humbugging his audiences 


Abridged 
very commonly 


Patrimony { 239 J 


To patch up a reconciliation—to return, but only in appearance, to a 


formerly friendly footing; to make a temporary truce. P, 


“Tt was perturbing, assuredly, and it might have served, if Linda hadn't written; 
that patched it up,” I said, laughing.—H. James, sun., in Harper's Monthly, 
February 1888. 

Patrimony.— The patrimony of St. Peter—the states of the Church; 
the land formerly subject to the Pope. P. 

Patter.—7'o patter flash—to talk thieves’ language. 8. 

Paul.— Pau! Pry—an inquisitive person. C. 

He (Boswell) was a slave proud of his servility; a Paul Pry convinced that his own 
curiosity and garrulity were virtues —MAcAULayY. 

Pave.—7o pave the way—to make ready; to prepare the way; to 
facilitate the introduction of. P. 
Her triumph, though, was short-lived, and but paved the way to Lord Lytton's 
final expedient.— Westminster Review, December 1587, 
Pay.—To pay owt—to have satisfaction or revenge from. F. 


Did you see what the brigands did to a fellow they caught in Greece the 
for whom they wanted ransom? First they sent his ear to his fri 
then his foot, and last of all his head. Well, dear Anne, that is just. 
to pay you out.—H. R. Hacoarp. 4 


To pay court—to show flattering attentions. P. nse 
favour.— Mania EpcEworTs. : a ey 
To pay the debt of nature—to die. P. 


dead, having lived just 1 
wonth wha paid the debt of nature at 


Patch 


ig emma given by J. L. Sullivan 
as, lasgow, on Monday evening, in pres te 
“muster and throng, a comparative Sos pei pater Pecan ss 
mu escape detection, if not wt ton grease meh 
bk absolutely, at least to a great pe a 
) pass off (as)—(a) to secure acknowledgment or recognition 
‘They pass themselves off as an old married couple.—Jaxrs Payy. 


One of these 
is an PEE rains # child still young enough to be passed off as a chit 


——(b) to cease; to be discontinued. P. 


For a few 
oo ie was a sneer or a laugh when he knelt down, but this passed 


——(¢) to dismiss from notice; to let pass. P. 


Wi 
wan 1 yang afraid of gentlemen, though they pass it off with cheek 


To pass over—to take no notice of ; to condone. P. 


One could see she was vain, and forgive it—she 
had a right to be vain; that she 
Wise m; that oh 
he Se rn OPP —ter coqnettichnces gave piquancy to her beauty.— 
To come to a pretty pass—to be in a bad state. C. 

qe uting® are coming to a pretty pass when you take me to task for not being in 


‘ 


(as). P, 


: emeen 4 Paveoge of arms—a dispute ; a quarrel real or playful. P. 
: Mrs. B., it seemed if 
tl . at ge ju unable to encounter one 
d —Passing rich—very wealthy. P. Passing is frequently used 
as an intensive by Shakespeare. ora 
A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year.—GoLpsMITH. 
thoroughly experienced person; an ‘old hand.” P. 


_ If you are ambitious of excelling in that line, 
you had better take a few lessons 
‘friend Monckton, who is past-master in the art of humbugging his aucliences. 


A Pat, Paddy, or Paddy Whack—an Irishman. F. Abridged 
rom Patrick, patron saint of Ireland. Patrick is very commonly 
as a Christian name in Ireland. In the United States Mick (a 
traction of Michael) is used for Irishmen, and Biddy (from Bridget) 


's fun! let the Pats have it about their ears.—T. Huones. 
Not long ago turned soldier.—Popular Song. 


Patrimony { 239 ] 
aa 
To patch up a reconciliation—to return, but only in appearance, to a 

formerly friendly footing; to make a temporary truce. P. 

“Tt was perturbing, assuredly, and it might have served, if Linda hadn't written; 
that patched it up,” I said, laughing.—H. James, JUN., in Harper's Monthly, 
February 1888. 

Patrimony.—7he patrimony of St. Peter—the states of the Church; 

the land formerly subject to the Pope. P. 

Patter.—1'o patter flash—to talk thieves’ language. 8. 
Paul.—Pau! Pry—an inquisitive person. C. 

He (Boswell) was a slave proud of his servility; a Paul Pry convineed that his own 
curiosity and garrulity were virtues. — MACAULAY. 

Pave.—7'o pare the way—to make ready; to prepare the way; to 
facilitate the introduction of. P. 

Her triumph, though, was short-lived, and but paved the way to Lord Lytton’s 
final expedient. — Westminster Review, December 1887. 

Pay.—To pay out—to have satisfaction or revenge from. F. 

Did you see what the brigands did to a fellow they caught in Greece the othet day 
for whom they wanted ransom? First they sent his ear to his friends, then his nose, — 
then his foot, and last of all his head. Well, dear Anne, that is just how I am going 
to pay you out.—H. R. HAGGARD. 

To pay court-—to show flattering attentions. P. 

The very clreumstance of his having paid no court to her at first operated Im . 
favour.—Manria EpGEWoRTH. 


To pay the debt of nature—to die. LA 


Coleridge is just dead, 
worth, who paid the debt 


To pay the piper. See PrrER. ae 
The devit to pay—a severe penalty} Very 


«1 must go home, else I shall be locked out.” 
citphere would be the devil to pay then,” : 


Peg 
Pell f sa-4 
violence—ig 
” for a certain period under heavy To come down a peg—to be lowered or humiliated. F. 
Well, he has come down a peg or two, that’s all, and he don’t like it—H. R, 
to be well-behaved ; under a Haaoarp. 

?p in case of misbehaviour. P. Pell. — Pell mell—in confusion; heaped in disorder one upon the 

ea ‘Mr. or eign @ daring and somewhat reckless opponent of government and other. P. 

“1 ’ been bound over to the peace, quietly enmeshed in the dis The great force crumples up like an empty glove, then turns and gallops } 
— _cipline of subordinate office.—J. M'Cawrny. ; sith ace for safety to its own lines.—H R meee Sa ——_ 
To hold one’s peace—to keep quiet; to be silent. P. Penny.—<A pretty penny—a large sum; much money. F. 

: She said, and held her peace: Hneas went Th had t what he t to term 
Sad from the cave.—Dnryprn. neatias ~ thai cn " = manly: ee 
Peace at any price—the name given to a party of politicians in the A penny-dreadful—the name given to newspapers devoted to the pub- — 
Parliament who object to war under all conditions. P. lication of accounts of murders, outrages, and such sensational 


‘The well-educated, thoughtful middle-class, who knew how much of worlly news. F. 


i 
aoe 


ok. happiness depends on a regular income, moclerate taxation, and « comfortable home, “You fiend in human form, what is it, I wonder, that has kept me so long from 
} ee bey we wes rnentely said, 0h 227 Price J. destroying you and myself too? Ob, you need not langh! I have the means todo 
: F it if I choose. I have had them for twenty years.” Pome i 
4 D ‘ ‘ ‘ . George laughed again hoarsely. “Quite penny-dreadful, I declare” speak, 
; _Pearls.—7o cast pearls before mvine—to give what is precious to those assure you, in the style of a cheap sensational newspaper). —H. R. HaccaRD. 
__-who are unable to understand its value. P. A Biblical phrase. Of all these there is more than an abundant supply always ready, in what may, fot 


< him the captain offered them fifteen dollars a month, and one month's 


a 


want of a better title, be called the penny-dreadfuls,—. 1887, 


but it was like throwing pearls before swine.—R. H. Dawa. A penny for your thoughts—a playful remark made to one who seems 
‘Pecker.—One’s pecker—one’s nose. S immersed in thought, C. The full expression would be, “Tl give 
" e . th h ” ~ 
To keep up one’s pecker—to be cheerful ; to keep in good spirits. 5. Tn ee “, tn your Som 
Keep up your pecker, man; you will be all right to-morrow. —C. Reape. says my sister.—Manta Eporworti. ‘ 
‘To put up another's pecker—to irritate or displease him. 5. Penny wise and pound 
He thinks he can do what he likes with me, I am not quite sure of that, if he pats and foolishly blind to 
up my pecker. 
p.—Peep of day—the first appearance of day. P. 
rs.—To close one’s peepers—to shut one’s eyes. 8. 
wh est question was how long they should walt to et the Inmates cow 


drink of brandy and water. S. An Eastern phrase. 
from the deadly effects 


Pe 
ie ttlcoat Petto [ 43 } 
corn rent—an insignificant or nominal rent. 
AP ay le bei-we will take the kes ye Petto.—ZJn petto—in secrecy ; in reserve. P. 
Be cwercand, — _— Bee OR Teak Whatever else they might hold undeclared in petto.—Norra. 


r.—Per annum—yearly. Philadelphia.—A Philadelphia lawyer—the sharpest man living. C. 
“Enough to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer,” is a phrase used with 


reference to some very perplexing matter. 
‘They imagined that with the attainment of her political freedom, Italy ought 


per saltwm to have regained her place among the nations. —Spectator, January 14, Philip.—7o appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober—to ask for are- oa 
1888. consideration of any case because the first decision was given without 
due gravity, the arbiter being under some engrossing influence. C. 


uke.—! If they had any fault to find, let them go to her, which was not even appealing: 
He is always per oe the di mex Conway. from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but rather from the lioness in the jungle to the 


; Perch.—70 tip over the perch—to die. F. lioness in the cave. —Mars. E. Lyww Lrvron. , 
: Either through negligence, or want of ordinary sustenance, they both tipped over Philosopher. — The philosopher's stone—an imaginary stone, sought — 
the perch.—Unquuanr. after by alchemists, which had the property of transmuting every- 
Person.—Jn person—not through a deputy ; with bodily presence. P. thing it touched into gold. P. we 
It is his highness’ pleasure that the queen <a 


Appear in person here in court.—Suakesrrann. 
‘The curt reply brought the earl in person to Becky's apartment —TuackEnay 


Pet. —To take the pet—to be needlessly offended ; to sulk. F. 
= You into trouble, and when your father, honest man, disappointed, you : F 
i ch gadrpedipranhy and ran away on ea. > carne Pick.—To pick a quarrel—to hee pe P. 


At last Dennis could stand it no longer; he picked a quarrel with Frits, and they 
had a battle-royal to prove which was master.—M. ARNOLD. raf 


_ Peter.—Robbing Peter to pay Paul. See Ron. To pick holes—to find fault ; to criticise. C. 


+ “ * “ 
Peter Funk—an auction where the bidders have a secret understanding. Bd. a nine antag: Mr. Erin to himself, “he's 


See Knock-our. S. “Peter Funk” is the American term. “That means that you have been trying to pick holes in him, and hat j 


returned Mrs, Lindsay a little defantly.—W. E. 
P d by 2 
2 en St em” pa : — 


‘ee 


Bh To's said his Pennsylvania monopoly has petered out, and he is now obliged 10 F* Just look at my nose, and you will soon cl 
his supply from Canada, Sinion 


: snubbier consider that I 
s. —The Nation, 1390. Se a ceil) Evortdonms shot ta ~ 
+t. — Petticoat government—the rule of To pick up—(a) to obtain in a Pree 
Apprson, : 
(a) still a child; still in the nursery. PB 
scholar in 
himself J. & 


1 Piece 


ly ; to shoot one by one, P. 
now marches with the 
thick of the fight with his Botebeot, und te to nh 
rh a sometimes gots picked of. —Braayr 
= criticise harshly ; to find fault with in a jealous 


. 


C a san find fault with him; to find a weak 


ee epee Rote te our mintoters ont; he performs his duties too faith- 


‘The pick of the basket—the very best of anything. C. 

+ re ee ees Peat we eve thus far succeeded in obtaining the pick of the 

E co ogedl sot in Behn. any one—to have a punishment in 

ae Thave a rod in pickle for Tom when he returns home. 

- Pickwickian.—In a Pickwickian sense—in a merely technical sense, not 
: elacwhere. P. A phrase taken from Dickens's Pickwick 
Papers: “ He had used the word in its Pickwickian sense. 

Pie,—To go to pie—to fall into confusion. P. 


: Your military ranked arrangements going all (as the typogra f set t 
in a similar case) rapidly to pie.—Cancyce. cai oda limadiaa 


ee,—To give another a piece of one’s mind—to speak bluntly and un- 
‘eeremoniously to him ; to tell him unpleasant truths. C. 


On the doorstep of the house where Hilda lodged, stood her landlady giving * 
of her mind to a butcher-boy, both as regarded his master’s meat and his per 
al qualities. —H. R. Hacoanrn. 


ce with—similar to; like. P. 
peel Se oe Re metal » plese eth Cet wintit ommenr 


onto) to increas in ogth P. 
the piecing out of an old man’s life is worth the pains, I cannot tell.—S™ 


aid cheats, to. pet together 0 
P. 


tn oomnection with young Walter Gay, and what he has made 
a James, if you can.—DIcKENs- 


ng ieee ink ne SP 


Pidce [ 245 ] 


Pidce.—Pitce de résistance—the principal dish at a banquet ; the chief 


article. C. French. 


‘The rough fare of the ship's crew, of which the pidce de résistance was the hardest = 


of Dutch cheese. —R. BucnHanan. 
Pied.—A pied & terre—a place where one can alight; a convenient — 
house of one’s own. P. French. : 


Mr. Harding, however, did not allow himself to be talked over into giving up his 
own and only pied @ terre in the High Street.—A. TroLiore. 


Pig.—A pig in a poke—something bought without inspection ; or 


accepted and paid for blindly. F. 

He would have greatly preferred to have the precious manuseript, like the 
for nothing; but, after all, what was demanded of him was better than being 
to give hard cash for a pig in a poke.—Jamus Payx, 

A pig's whisper—{a) a very loud whisper. S. 
——(h) a very short space of time. 8. 


To drive one’s ris to market—to snore. F. 


affairs badly. KB 
“ He never could have brought his pigs to a worse market,” eiverved Sewbege— 
CarTauy MARRYAT. 

To go to pigs and whistles—to be dissipated ; to go to utter ruin. Be 
“Do know what has happened in absence?” < 
enters sania irhed the cuneere has gone 00 ley acs) sain 

defilantly.—Sanan TyTLER. 

Pigeon.— —Pigeon or pidgin English—the corrupt language, hal n 
and half Chinese, used in commercial transactions es 
East. P. ’ or 
‘The grammar of pidgin English is not English but Chine 

Te pinch « pigeon—to chest « style EE 
"Bem eomene she Sinan a AS 

Pigeon’s milk—an imaginary 
poe 6 


On the other 
would make that 


Pill.—To gild 


Pipe 


ther. P. ‘ ; hither and 
I'm afraid wo shall be pretty well knocked 
month,—FLorence Mannyar. a 


pillar to post during the 


aad O e tingling sensation in a limb which has been 


he Ps he , 
A man may tremble, stammer, 
, and show other 
a ~ signs of recovered sensibili 
‘more Tange of his acquired talents than pins and needles after saniees 


He was on the pin to see who should be chosen. 
To pin one’s faith—to fix one’s trust. C. 
os inka pack.—Pield, 1296. 
money—money granted to a wife for her small 
e personal expenses, 
Y.. P. Pins formerly were costly, and formed a considerable share of such 
eS: day that Miss Rayne becomes Lady Coombe I will settle a th i 
__ her for her private use, and so she'll be mee eaue 
| ; ek a have as much pin money 
 . Pinch,—A¢ or on a pinch—in a difficulty. P. 
; They at a pinch can bribe a vote.—Swrrr. 
Tnstead of writing, as on a pinch he loved to write, straight on from his somewhat 
Tate and lazy breakfast until the moment of dinner found him hungry and com 
with a heavy task successfully performed, he was condemned, for the first 
in his life, to the detested necessity of breaking the labours of the day by 
Jk YAN, in Life of Macaulay. 
where the shoe pinches. See Suor. 


ink.—A pink coat—the dress worn by huntsmen in England. ©. 
But he absented himself from home on the occasion of every meet at Ullathorne, 
the covers to their fate, and could not be persuaded to take his pink coat out of 


—To pipe one’s eye—to weep. 8. 
oe He then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. —Hoop. 


“@ person's pipe out —to discomfit him; to disappoint his 


Piper { «7 ] 
Ue 


Piper.—7’o pay the piper—to defray the cost of an entertainment. F. 


Ay, races and balls, fine clothes and fine eating, them's the ways of the gentle 


folks, and we pay the piper,” growled a humble cynic.—Sanan TYTLER. 
Pipers’ news—stale news. F. 


Pis,—A pis aller—a desperate resource ; a last shift. P. French, 


I have no idea of becoming a pis aller if this hare-brained peer should change 
his mind.—G. J. Wayre-Mevvitie. 


Pitch.—7 pitch and pay—to pay ready money. Old-fashioned, 


To pitch a yarn—to tell a wonderful story. S. 
The skipper is in great glee to-night ; he pitches his yarns with gusto.—Chambers's 


Journal, 1885. 


To pitch in or into—to attack vigorously. F. Used either of actual 
blows or abusive language. 


‘That curious fancy for pitching in at people they only half disapprove, which 
marks a certain kind of English audience—or, indeed, every kind, if the pitching is : 
only improved into “ invective,” and becomes “an ornament of debate”—is deeply 
gratified by Mr. Labouchere —Spectator, 1887. 

“ But if he should pitch into you, sir?” “4 

“ Then he will piteh into a man twice as strong as himself. '—C, READE. 

“Dear Tom, I ain't going to pitch into (scold) you,” said Arthur 
T. Huenes. 


To pitch it strong—to act or speak very warmly. F. 


I wonder he did not overdo it then, he pitched it so strong.—Daily 7 
1835. 


i 


r ag post—from one refuge to another 


n afraid we shall be 
Aieny deem Knocked about trom 


; hither ang 


Pillar to post during the 


r Ping : 
i —— tingling sensation in a limb which 


has been 


tremble, stammer, and show other 
= . signs of recovered 
more Tange of his acquired talents than pins and needles ~-vhepen wo dha 


iin tie pin—watohtul. F. 
; He was on the pin to see who should be chosen. 
: To pin one’s faith—to fix one’s trust. C. 
‘Those who pinned their faith for better or for worse to the pack — Piel, /90* 


Pin money—money granted to a wif 
: le for her small personal expenses 
| P. Pins formerly were costly, and formed a considerable share of such 
expenditure. 


>> The day that Miss Rayne becomes Lad 
4 J ly Coombe I will settle a thousand a year « 
ms <a her for her private use, and so she'll be independent, and have ‘och ee 
asshe'll know how to do with.—Fionence Mareyar. 
- Pinch,—A¢ or on a pinch—in a difficulty. P. 
4 Ee bee & vote. Servs. 
Instead of writing, as on a pinch he loved to write, straight on from his somewhat 
late agin d breakfast until the moment of dinner found him ~~ and com 
a. a heavy task successfully performed, he was condemned, for the frst 


his life, to the detested necessity of breaking the labours of the day by 
Juncheon.—TREVELYAN, in Lie of Macaulay. 


Bene tee! where the shoe pinches. See Suor. 
.—A pink coat—the dress worn by huntsmen in England. C. 


ae 
eas he absented himself from home on the occasion of every meet at Vllathorne, 
oi ‘the covers to their fate, and could not be persuaded to take his pink coat out of 
a = press, or his hunters out of the stable.—A. Troiiore. 
, . (the actual French dandy) has a wondrous respect for English “ gentene® 
;” he imitates their clubs. ...sports his pink out hunting. —THAcKERAY. 


-T'o pipe one’s eye—to weep. 8. 


He then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. —Hoop. 


person's pipe out — to discomfit him ; to disappoint his 


pipe is put out.—THAckERAY. 
E of putting the squire's pipe out after that fashion —HAt" 


Piper { 247 ] : 
; 
Piper.—To pay the piper—to defray the cost of an entertainment. F. — 


Ay, races and balls, fine clothes and fine eating, them’s the ways of the gentle- 
folks, and we pay the piper,” growled a humble cynic.—Sanan TyYTLER. 


Pipers’ news—stale news. F. 


Pis.—A pis aller—a desperate resource ; & last shift. P. French. 


I have no idea of becoming a pis aller if this hare-brained peer should change 
his mind.—G. J. Wayre-Mecvitre. 


Pitch.—7'o pitch and pay—to pay ready money. Old-fashioned. 


To pitch a yarn—to tell a wonderful story. 8. 
‘The skipper is in great glee to-night; he pitches his yarns with gusto.—Chambers's 
Journal, 1385. 
To pitch in or into—to attack vigorously. F. Used either of actual — 
blows or abusive language. 


‘That curious fancy for pitching in at people they only half disapprove, which 
marks a certain kind of English audience—or, indeed, every kind, if the pitching is 
only improved into “ invective,” and becomes “an ornament of debate”—is deeply — 
gratified by Mr. Labouchere.—Spectator, 1887. 

“ But if he should pitch into you, sir?” 

“ Then he will pitch into a man twice as strong as himself.”—C. REapE. 

“Dear Tom, I ain't going to pitch into (scold) you,” said Arthur 
T. Huenes. 

To pitch it strong—to act or speak very warmly. F. ‘ 

Twonder he did not overdo it then, he pitched it so strong.—Daily leg 


oT | ae 
-(@) to happen. P, — 


to think God will not suffer to tale ae wey 
a SRY. 


Asa British 
; , freeholder, I should not scruple taking Place of a French marquis, — 


In place—(a) present. Old-fashioned. 
2 ‘Then was she fair alone, when none was fair in place. —Eouunp Srensen 
a ) suitable ; appropriate. P, . 
: He did not think the remark in place. 
; 4 plaguy sight—very much ; exceedingly. 8. 
a . lawyers looked like so many ministers, all dressed in black gowns and white 
bands like players than preachers, a plagay sight (very 


5 Plain.—P/ain as a pike-staf—very plain or evident. (. 
Prune it of a few useless Tights and literal interpretations of that sort, and our 


edger oped all religions, and makes no barrier, but a union, between 


“ ” 
«7h id ga (that is very evident), said Pack, with an ironical laugh — 


Plain work—sewing that is not ornamental. P. 

SS oe their needle, broadstitch, and all manner of plain work.—Go.p 
5 é: a : She does beefsteaks and Plain work.—Twackenay. 

Plank. —1o walk the plank. Seo Warx. 


plate tic. — Platonic love—love with no mixture of sexual passion. P. 
_ There are not many men who could ha the 
; pried ~<a ait Mrs. Lecount entirely from 
f ished the devil, deuce, or mischief with—to injure; to hurt 


rival ibs schoooer well between wind und water, and then fred chalt 
her masts, as ordered, and began to play the mischief with her shrouds and 


» play—to give an opportunity for the exercise of. P. 
incongruity of their relative relations brought into play all his genias— 


Play { 249 ] 


To play fast and loose. See Fast. 


To play one’s cards—to carry out a scheme, C. 
We have seen how Mrs. Bute, having the game in her hands, had really played her 
cards too well. —THACKERAY, 
To play into a person's hands—to act for the benefit of another person ; 
to manage matters so that, unknowingly, another person, often an 
enemy, is benefited. P. a 
‘This is simply playing into the hands of lazy ne’er-do-weels (good-for-nothings). 
— Observer, 1835. as 
To play truant—to stay from school without leave; to absent oneself prc 
without leave. P. Properly a school phrase; elsewhere used play- 
fully. : 
“ What!” said George, who was, when in an amiable mood, that worst of all cads, 
a jocose cad, “are you going to play truant (go off without permission), too, my = ? 
pretty cousin ?"—H. R. Hacoarp. ia 
To play one person off against another—to use two people for one’s OWD — 
purposes ; to make two people act upon each other, so as to bring 
about a desired result. P. ¢ 


On the oceasion referred to the quick-witted old crone saw her chance in a 
ment, and commenced to play off one of her visitors against the other with 


mate skill.—A. Jessorr. : 
To make play—to take the lead; to lead off. F. A phrase taken | 


the race-course. 
Gray Parrot made play with Dake of Richmond and Florio 
1885, 


— = Pluck 
to he deceitful; to be dou “aime 
: ‘ ible-faced ; en 
am much obliged to you, my aunt,” said John, u to dissimulate, p, 


| possessed a heart at tterly astonish 
FE Mkcoan. nt MA Deen more or lows playing a part al a’ 


Boas to gain some cdvantage, Fon tt peculiar 


There is your playing up toady, 
up to it fooder's Wesknenven—Baaconerrecss tt °° 1 feeder, ts always playing 


= ‘The work of reformation 
have reformed.—Hvon -~ sAramga play to that of making your friends believe you 


Ploase,—Please the pigs—if all be well F. 
. a Please the pigs,” then said Mr. Avenel to himself, “I shall pop the question.” 


« » od 
| ran he Se to himself, as he watched his friend retreating to his bed- 
room, the took candle, “once back to London, I'll speak to the doctor, and, 
a sod Pigs, you shall marry Kate before you're six months older. Mutletw 


Old Staines is as pleased as Punch —W. E. Norarm. 
You could to Europe whenev wished 
pallet gin it — 


‘Plough.—7' put one’s hand to the plough—to commence serious work ; 
__toundertake important duties. P. A Biblical phrase. ‘And Jesus 
7 unto him, No man, having put his hand to the plough, and look- 
in back, is fit for the kingdom of God” (Luke ix. 62). 
_-_—s-'To have been the first publicly to proclaim no mean boast; and 
s IETITE San ces tesa Ge ce plowehs, can proceqtoce wil cortalnly 2<t 
oe back.—Journal of Education, 1887. 


aa 


Pol ‘back from the plough—to abandon work that has been seriously 


sure to be ploughed at the final examination. 


Zuc up courage or one’s heart or one’s spirits—to regain 
to throw fear aside. C. 


Plume [ 21 J 


Plume.—7 plume oneself wpon—to be proud of ; to boast regarding. Pp: 
‘The idea of a man pluming himself on his virtue.—Daily Telegraph, 1886. 
Nay, very likely Mrs. Bute Crawley thought her act was quite meritorious, and 
plumed herself upon her resolute manner of performing it, THACKERAY. 
Borrowed plumes—ornaments which do not belong to the wearer. bs 
“T know some people do not care to appear in borrowed plumes,” the elder woman: 
went on.—Sanan TYTLER. 
Pocket.—7o put one’s hand in one’s pocket—to be charitable ; to give 


money in charity. C. 


I daresay Dr. Goodenough, amongst other philanthropists, put his hand in his @ 


pocket. Groner Exior. 


To put one’s pride in one’s pocket—to lay aside one’s pride for the time 
being; to be humble for the moment. C. . 
If Miss Blanche should ask you how we are getting on, Rachel, put your pride in 
your pocket, mind that.—G. J. W HYTE- MELVILLE. 
To be in pocket—to be a gainer. F. 
Yet I'm none the better for it in pocket.—DickEns. 


To be out of pocket—to lose; to be a loser. F. 


Mephistopheles, either because he was a more 
ont of pocket (who had lost money), waok tes Kit 

All idea of a peerage was out 
sass biiene al He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that 
THACKERAY. 

A pocket borough—a borough where the electors were so few in 

that a single powerful personage could control elections and 
own nominee to Parliament. P. > 


is full of his return for | 
In the sutumn of 1894 he (Disreell is armen 


‘The remark was a rude one, but the man Ror 
Shakespeare uses pocket up in this sense;— 


Pons { 258 ] 
—— — — — —-. C_0O0O:?? 0 OT : 
Pons.—Pons Asinorwum—the name given to the fifth problem of the 
sister went out to market he made a point of First Book of Euclid. P. See Asses’ Bripcr. 
drawing-room waiti . 
- : —James Par. né for Sophy's coming Go and bob for triangles, from the Pons Asinorum.—THACKERAY. 
To stretch a point—to make an exception ; to observe a rule | What was it that so fascinated the student? Not the Pons Asinoram.—THack- 
re ’ Tule less strictly, ERAY. 


Oh, I suppose I shall have to stretch a point w Pooh.—7'o pooh-pooh—to ridicule; to treat with contempt. ©. 
AMES hen I invi 
4 7 Para. mite People to my house — He seems to pooh-pooh the question, that it was absolutely impossible for 


" Point blank—directly ; ‘ P {N bring peace to the kingd: he adhered to the Church 
y+ plainly; explicitly. P. ee tee a ee 


Praise everybody, I say 4 such. Never be squeamish, but speak out your com. Poor.—Poor as a church mouse—very poor; having barely enough to 
gee point blank in a man’s face and behind his back, when you know live upon. P 

~ adh SE ees Orep rrenrtns 18 conta —Tuscesnsr, ] oe : is just married,” Dobbin said, coming to the point. 

refused —refused you point blank, 1G “One of our young men a eed 

po did she !—G. J. Wuyre “nt on tered attachment, and the young couple are as poor as church mice.” 


To carry one’s point—to obtain _ ' : —THACKERAY. . k 
Rilke: var As an object sought for; to persuade others Pop.—To pop corn—to parch or roast maize or Indian corn until the 
. grains explode with a “pop.” C. An American phrase. 


Cd Clonbrony was particularly glad that she had carried her point abo 
at Lady St, James’s.—Manta Evorworrn. + hanes To pop the question—to make a proposal of marriage. C. 
I suppose you popped the question more than once. —DICKENS. 


=. To point a moral—to give force to a moral precept ; to add to the moral 
force of a remark. P. , , : Position.—7o be in a position to—to have the time, opportunities, or ¢ 
He left the name at which the world grew pale, information requisite for. C. : 

To point a moral or adorn a tale.—Jouxson ‘The official referred to is in @ position to know (has means of knowing)—Daily 


Here at least was a judgment to t the moral of the plows and r 1885. 
CMG teanr el the atl. -Beuturyh teste, one. ¥ ; reel est a good salary; T am not in a position to say (prevented 
from saying) exactly how much. 


Lo the point—apposite; applicable. P. 


a ee ame, like my written answer, was not very much to the point — 


mo | 


> Po come to points—to fight with swords. P. 
__ They would have come to points immediately. —Swotterr. 
A case in point—a case which illustrates the subject under discussion. 
He quotes instances in point from the history of Rio Grande.—Contempore 
- Review, 1883. 
e.—To poke fun at—to ridicule; to chaff. F. 
i ras so pleased with his tutor that he gave me a pot of beer besides my 
he was poking fun at me.—C, Reape. 


fee. I 


play ‘possum—to dissemble. 


a to quit playing "possum.—Seridner’s Magazine, 1000 
oo a post aged up in—to obtain full information about; ¢ 
Tell me all about it; what books had 
Saf how: yon aa ont robe = sua up in for your examine. 
Post hoc ergo propter hoc—because one thing follows another, therefore 
__ it is caused by what precedes. P. Latin. 
i Post hoc ergo propter hoc may not be always safe logic.—J. R. Lower. 
: Post-and-rails tea—tea having a number of stalks floating in it. F. 


‘The tea is more frequently bad than good. The bad, from the stalks occasionally 
found in the decoction, is popularly known as post-and-rails tea. — Daily TileyrayA, 


ou 


Pot.—A pot shot—a shot taken calmly at a sitting object. C. 


‘This fanatic, having observed the envoy seated in his tent with a light, and the 
door of the tent open, fetched his long gun, squatted down at about fifty yards, and 
took a pot shot at the “ Nazarene infidel.”—AMvrray's Magazine, 159°. 


Let not the pot call the kettle black—do not criticise your neighbours un- 
ms less you are free from blame yourself.“ Satan reproving sin.” F. 

; You think it's a case of the pot calling the kettle black, perhaps. I'm black 
> snongh, goodness knows ! but you yourself said just now that you didn’t believe 
had sunk to her depth of infamy.—W. E. Norars. 

| To keep the pot boiling—{a) to continue the fun. F. 

Bk % “Keep the pot a-bilin’, sir!” said Sam. (The party were sliding on the ies) 

| Dickens. 

b) to get sufficient funds to maintain one's household in comfort. 
‘The phrase is used contemptuously by artists and literary me 
or done merely for the sake of the money to be paid for 

pot boiling —C. READE. 


her in the 
—James PAYS. 


Potato [ 255 ] 
a 
Potato.— The potato-trap—a slang term for the mouth. 
On this Alfred hazarded a conjecture, Might it not have gone down bis throst? — 
“Took his potato-trap for the pantry-door. Ha! ha!”—C. Reape. - : 


Pound.—To claim one’s pound of flesh—to demand payment of debts — 
due to one, even where their payment involves much suffering P. 
The phrase comes from Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice, where 
Shylock the Jew insists upon Antonio giving him a pound of his flesh, 
according to an agreement previously made. 


The Sultan’s view of Germany is that he ought to seek for the help of German 
officers and of German financial guides, on the ground that all the other grest 
powers want their pound of flesh from Turkey.—Fortnightly Review, 1837. 


To pound away—to work hard. P. 
However, Goldsmith pounded away at this newly-found work.—Biack. 
Pow.—To hold a pow-wow—to have a riotous meeting. S. 
Powder. —Not worth powder and shot—not worth the trouble or 
cost. F. : - 
The place is not worth powder and shot. —— 
Pray.—I/ pray, pray, or prithee—an exclamation which often accom 
panies a question. Cc. ‘ 
But, pray, in this 


te ee i ; 
extremities of the arteries, why did it not break through the mee. =: 
Premium.—At a premium—much sought after; increased in value. P- 
Suicide is at a premiam here (the men here are fond of x : 


up oneself—to make a display ; to show off. F. 


A .—Prima facie—at first sight; apparently. P. Latin. 
* At this stage, the learned counsel having already made his openi 
UMMM ed fasta be feregular, and the judge exit to; whervepes ir 
: >a turned to his learned friends, the Attorney-General and Sir Charles Russell, 
and showed them a letter, and conversed with them earnestly and in low tones si 
Andrews Citizen, 1887. 


- Primrose.—The primrose path—the pleasant and alluring road which 
leads to destruction. P. 
But, good my brother, 


Do not, as some ungracious pastors do, 
Show me that steep and thorny way to heaven ; 
‘Whiles, like a puffed and reckless libertine, 
Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede —Saakrsreane. 
of the Shotover curacy he trod the primrose path of dalliance 
heart, and did not waken to a sense of danger until he 
precipitated downward into the very gulf of hell.—Max- 


 Prizes.—To play prizes—to be in earnest. Old-fashioned. 

_ ‘They did not play prizes, and only pretended to quarrel. STILLING FLEET. 

+ Pro.—Pro bono publico—for the public welfare; for the benefit of the 
whole company. P. Latin. 

In some of the bank offices it is the custom (to save so mm 
one of the clerks—who is the best scholar—to commence upon 
and recite its entire contents aloud pro bono pubtico.—Lama 

unfavourable. P. m 
this stage of 
Coe ad occurred, tgethet 
arguments were gon? ” 


ach individeal time) for 
the Times or Chromecls, 


cons—arguments for and against ; minute 5 ane oe 
cons 0! 

ME. fox hls kind cone on oe 

rev ch man, and if she was wise she would look that waY- 


Procrustean { 257 J 
ee 
Procrustean.—Procrustean bed—an uncomfortable couch, where violent 

measures are necessary to insure that the person fills it. P. Pro- 

crustes was a famous robber who lived near Athens. He compelled 
his prisoners to lie down on a certain couch. If they were too long 
for it, their limbs were chopped off; if too short, they were stretched 

to the required length. 4 

They have some particular theory to maintain, and whatever does not fit their 

Procrustean bed is at once condemned.—E. Wurrrte. 

Promise.—/ promise you—an expression generally attached to state- 
ments about the future, and signifying “I declare to you,” “ You 
may be certain.” C. 

“ Will not the ladies be afraid of the lion?” 
“T fear it, I promise you.” —SHAKRSPEARE. 

Proof.—7o put to the proof—to test; to try in practice. P. 

My paper gives a timorous writer an opportunity of putting his abilities to the 


.—~ ADDISON. - 
But he (the British soldier) hates water; drench him thoroughly and you put him — 
to the proof.—G. J. Wayrs-Metvitie. a 
The proof of the pudding—the tasting of it; the actual experience of 
anything. C. : 
“T mention no names; but it’s rather odd that when I am speaking of hollow 
hearted friends you should at once name Mr. Tagrag.” 
“The proof of the pudding—handsome is that handsome does; and I've got £5 of — 
his moncy at any rate."—S. WARREN. m_* 
‘The upshot of all discussion on this question is that, to use « vulgar phrase, 
proof of the pudding will be in the eating.—Spectator, September 17, 1887. 


Proud.—Proud flesh—inflamed flesh arising in wounds or uleers. a 
‘The sores had generated proud flesh.—Daily Telegraph, 1885. me 


Pull. —7» pull up—to cause to stop; to come toa stop. P. 
used of pulling the reins in driving, and of thus stopping 
They thanked heaven they had been pulled up short ly 
career.—C. READE. 
Tt is such a relief to be able to say awful without being 
reproved) by Aunt Chambers,—H. R. Hacoarp. > 
‘The coach pulls up (stops) at a little roadside inn 


"_‘The new director and the professors aré said not to pull together. 
To pull oneself together—to rally ; to prepare for a fresh struggle. F. 
ee Middlesex pulled themselves togethor.— Field, 1899. 
ie to ereen ween he had er ad of brandy neat, and tried to pull him- 
self together, but with small success. —Brsanr. 
‘The cool water applied to his head, and the glass of brandy, vile as it was, that he 
drank, pulled Balfour together.—W™. Brack. 
To pull faces—to make grimaces. C. 
To pull a long face—to look melancholy. C. 


Sarah returning moment, shaking her head, and pulling « long face at the 
ill-success of her oa sowed herself to administering sal volatile. — Murray's 


Magazine, 1887. 
Pulse.—To feel one’s pulse—(a) to discover the beat of the heart by 
pressing an artery. P. . . 
—(b) to sound a person; to try to discover a person’s secret opinions. Cc 
j much matter has been ferreted out that this Government wishes to tell its own 
Moa and my pulse was felt (I was sounded in the matter). —SouTHry. 
Pitwhiaee,—Jie life is not worth a year’s purchase—he is not likely to 
survive more than a year. Seon 
Purgation.—7o put one to his purgation—to call upon him to clear 
self from an accusation. P. 
doubt, let him put me to my om apnea aE eiaenai 
Deas, old teow; I didn’t mean to put you on your purgation.—A. 


, le is the imperial 
5 —born a prince. P: Purp 
Purple.—Born in the purple 
colour 


think dear young (Prince Louis Napoleon), the apple of his 
ee Seine Choe and nurvared in the parple, dying thus, is too fearful, oo awful 
i bleman. P. 
or a no 
marry into the purple—to marry a prince ba r 
a te stghbsk wish fr ey Gear Helens to mary Into purple. 


7 ametistos Bough, 1606. ; with full intention. P; 


purpose—designedly their 
aa cre cain cvasiogt tla method, ix wally on purpost, and 10 show 


the infinitive). P. 
to—with the intention of (followed by tmpertection of 
to give you a more sensible impression of the need 
purpose to converse with the most 


Purse [ 259 ] 


To the purpose—appositely ; pointedly ; sensibly; (also as an adjective) 2 
sensible; practical. P, > 


He was wont to speak plain and to the purpose.—SHAKESPEARE, 


To small purpose—for very little good; without much practical bene- 
fit. P. 


To small purpose had the council of Jerusalem been assem 
mination being set down, 
—Hooxer. 


bled, if once their deter- 
men might afterwards have defended their former opinions, 


Purse.— Purse-proud —arrogant because of wealth; puffed up through 


being wealthy. P. 


What is so hateful to a poor man as the purse-proud arrogance of a rich one?— 
Observer. 


I wish we had never seen those odious, purse-proud Osbornes.—THACKERAY, 
To make up a purse—to collect subscriptions on behalf of some individual; 
to get together a sum of money. P. , 
Meanwhile a purse, I think of seventy dollars, was made up on board, and when 


they were on the point of returning ashore was handed to them.—London and China 
Express, 1887. 


Some friends who took an interest in me made up a purse for me, by which T 
was enabled to pay my passage-money in advance.—G, A. SALA. 


Push.—To be put to the push—to be tested by difficult circumstances, Pe 
Once he is put to the push, his native energy will appear. 
To come to the push—to be seriously tested. P, 


‘Tis common to talk of dying for a friend; but when it comes to the push (pe 
are actually tested) 'tis no more than talk,—L’EstRanor. 


Put.—Put about—anxious; annoyed; ina flu}. ©. 
Tom was rather put about by this speech.—T. Huones. . 
To put oneself about—to take trouble. C, a: 


Mr. Treverton was a person for whom people must be expected 0 t 
selves about.—Muss Brappoy, : i 


To put about a ship—to turn it round. P. 


‘The Stella put about, and the other broadside gi 


To put by—(a) to thrust aside; to neglect. P. 
A presence which is not to be put by.—W« : 
—(0) to save; to lay aside, Po 


Put 


f ted; tried; placed in a difficulty. P. 
; Well, I was never so put to it in my life.—Manta Eno 
p But Gingham worked for the whole family as a woman will when put to it 


VILLE. 
‘The small gentry were sore put to it to know how to order themselves bet 
— these two forces—respect for virtue in the abstract and their theta 
allegiance to their local lord.—Muns. E. Lyx Luxron. 


ile 

_ Put on—feigned; hypocritical. C. 

Sir Charles obeyed this missive, and the lady received him with a gracious and 
‘smiling manner, all put on and cat-like —C. Reape. 

Nave made a show of resistance—which was all pat on, for ho was as fond of shil- 
lings as of pounds—and then gave in.—Mrs. Hexry Woon 


—G. J. 


fortable; to confuse; to disconcert. P. 

She interested him intensely, to say the least of it, and, man-like, he felt exceed: 
ingly put out (annoyed), and even sulky, at the idea of ber departare. H.R. 
Hace 


“ When Colambre has been a season or two more in London, he'll not be so easily 
‘put out of countenance,” said Lady Clonbrony.—Mania Eporwonra. 


To put out—to dislocate. P. 
She put her shoulder out, —Field, 1987. 


To put two and two together. See Two. 


ae To put that and that together—to reason ; to draw an inference. F. 
a ‘Young as I was, I also could put that and that together.—Carrarx MARRYAT. 


‘s influence. C. 
To put in a word—to recommend; to use one's nN 
fon if he thinks so #ell of Mr. Poyser for s tenant, I wih you wold ah 
‘8 word for him to allow us some new gates (recommend 


. _ some new gates).—Gronoe Extor. ; ©. 
a —to be t; to attend a meeting. \- _ 
To put in an appearance—to eal but all the gentlemen. 


Bessie did not pat in 
dwn sao gh 


Put [ 261 ] ¥ 
—————voQO ea 
(c) to set out from the shore. P. 
Three of them put off in a boat to visit the brig. 


To put down—to suppress; to quell; to crush. P. 


Ho does me the favour to inquire whether it will be agreeable to me to have Will 
Fern put down.—Dick ews. ie. 


To put on—to dress oneself with. P. 


The little ones are taught to be proud of their clothes before they can put them 
on. —Lockr. 


To put up a person—(a) to give him accommodation; to lodge him, P, 
His old college friend Jones lived there, and offered to put him up for a week. 
——(b) to proclaim his marriage banns, P. 


We are to be put up in church next Sunday, and it takes three Sundaya—Carramy 
Maenyar. 


To put up a horse—to tie it up or put it ina stable. P. The American — 
word is hitch—* he hitched his horse.” 


He rode into Newborough, and putting up his horse, strolled about the streets.— 
C. Reape. 


To put up—to stop; to rest. P. 
I wondered at what house the Bath coach put up.—DIckENs. 
To put up to—to incite; to instigate; to teach a dodge or trick. ©. — 


“We will practise it in the morning, my boy,” said he, “and I'l put you up to 
thing or two worth knowing.” —THAcKERAY. - r 


A put-up affair—a concocted plot; an affair which is not 
tends to be. F. : 


A suspicion of the whole affair being what the police call a putup 
ing through his mind.—James Pays. i" 


To put up with—to suffer ; to pass over without 
Whatever may be the ease with Hungary, it must be ad 
pat up with a good deal from Russia rather than 

To put upon—to deceive; to treat unfairly or decei 
do more than a fair share of work. C. ; 


Take care never to know anything about le 
Sem look ana lk ike « Indy bors 


. Pek [ 261 ] 
ted; tried; placed in a difficulty. P. 
‘was never so put to it in my life.—Manra Eporworrn. (c) to set out from the shore. P 
ee ents famally 20.0 woman will when pat to tc, 3 Three of them put off in a boat to visit the brig. 


= ao ee gentry were sore put abe to a how to order themselves between To put down—to suppress; to quell; to crush. P. 
these opposing forces—respect virtue in the abstract and th : : ee 
allegiance to their local lord.—Mns. E, Lyx» Lixrow. ile. Fern pat down parte inquire whether it will be agreeable to me to have Will 


To put on—to dress oneself with. P. 


‘Sir Charles obeyed this missive, and the lady received him with 4 , The little ones are taught to be : “4 : 
smiling manner, all put on and eat-like —C. Reane —— ei ee proud of their clothes before they can put them 
Nave made a show of resistance—which was all put on, for he was as fond of shil- TN A . . ~ 
lings as of pounds—and then gave in.—Mrs. Hexry Woon 0 put up a person—(a) to give him accommodation; to lodge him. P, 
’ His old college friend J a 
To put out or put out of countenance —to discompose ; to make uncom- ; oe ae to put him up for a week. 
fortable; to confuse; to disconcert. P. ——) to proclaim his marriage banns. P. 
_ Ghe interested him intensely, to say the least of it, and, man-like, be felt exceed- j cee be put up in church next Sunday, and it takes three Sundays. —Capram 


ingly out (annoyed), and even sulky, at the idea of ber departure. —H. R. - 

onl To put up a horse—to tie it up or put it ina stable. P. The American 
When Colambre has been a season or two more in London, he'll not be so easily worl is Aitch—"‘ he hitohed iis hamsa® . 

put out of countenance,” said Lady Clonbrony.—Mania Evorwonts. We aia hein snk attend ae 


To put out—to dislocate. P. ae 


She put her shoulder out, —Field, 1887. To put up—to stop; to rest. P. 
I wondered at what house the Bath coach put up,—DrcKEns, 


To put two and two together. See Two. . To put up to—to incite; to instigate; $0 tencli # dollenan maaan 
ee, that to reason ; to draw an inference. I. We will ie tha said be “and 2 
To put that and together— thai orn © morning, my boy,” sald Is; gt. 

A put-up afair—a concocted plot; an affair which is not 

tends to be. F. i 


tenan' wish you Xe 
_ ‘Well, sir, if he thinks so well of Mr. Poyser for « o should allow ws A suspicion of the whole affair being what the police call a. 
hi for him to allow us some new gates (recommend that he : ing through his mind.—Jases Pay. ae 


Young as T was, I also could put that and that together.—Carrarx Mannyat. 


ys t ‘s influence. C. 
ee ee at a ee 
e new gates).—Groner Extor. : 
t in an appearance—to be present; to attend a meeting. ©. , To put up with—to suffer; to pass over without resentment 
5 bat all the gentlemen.— } Whatever may be the case with Hungary, it must be admi 
did all the lady guests put in an appearance, put up with a good deal from Russia rather than fight 


Te afterward they sub Gown. 0s usual to supper. Bessie did wit Fi’ 5 To put upon—to deceive; to treat unfairly 
eos Ul th wan a quarter over, and than was very alent tnrongh i = = do more than a fair share of work. 
0 consult; to plot; to arrange a plan. P. 
ow put their heads together.—C. Reape 
P. 


Queen 


—ARBUTHNor, 


of no value; to disqualify 


Q 


esta) —Phe iia, upper class; the ge 


By degrees the 
ed — gave up going, 


mtry. Old-fashi: med, 


and the fair, of course, became disreputable 


oes. Quarter.—7 give or show i 
a ful; to be lenient. P. quarter—to act with clemency ; to be merci 
1 To the , if 
*, young, te give any tolerable Quarter, you indulge them in their idleness 
een, , ish— engli 
ca Q tt eatin standard English. P. The samo as 


eee a ~~ Plea for the Queen's English is the 
Queen Anne is dead—that is stale news. (. 
The Americans say “ Rats,” or “ 
stale story is told. 
Lord Brougham, it appears, isn't dead. though 
L 5 : ; Queen Anne is.— 
He was my ‘8 man, and served him tn - spon yo Anne,” 


. A phrase used sarcastically, 
That's an awful chestnut,” when a 


4 ea aaria be girl who was chosen, as the fairest in the 
as May-day. Pp, queen of the revels on the first of May, known 


I thought that you were the spirit of the of 

ing to a branch of a Oe be whided grocstelly, pote 

sitees Of the May. any pened hawthorn bloom she held in her hand, the original 

Queen's evidence—to turn informer for the sake of a pardon. P. 
c who turns Queen's evidence.—H. Kixostry. 


= 


Queer [ 263 ] 


Queer.—7o be in Queer Street—to be in unfortunate circumstances. F. 
No, sir, I make it a rule of mine—the more it looks like Queer Street, the less I 
ask.—R. L. STeVENsoN. 
Question.—/n question—referred to; under discussion. P. 
But at this moment Hawes came into the cell with the bed in question in his 
arms.—C. Reape. 
To call in question—to express doubts regarding; to find fault with. P. 
When religion is called in question because of the extravagances of theology being 
passed off as religion, one disengages and helps religion by showing their utter de- 
lusiveness.—M. ARNOLD. ‘ 
Out of the question—impracticable; unworthy of discussion. P. 
Intimacy between Miss Fairfax and me is out of the question.—JANE AUSTEN. 


A burning question—a subject causing widespread interest; a question 
demanding solution. P. , 
The people like to be roused by red-hot, scorching speeches; they want burning 
questions, intolerable grievances.—Brsant. 
To beg the question. See Bec. 


Qui.—On the qui vive—eager; watchful; alert. C. Qui vive is the 
summons addressed by French sentinels to those who approach them. 
Every one was on the qué vive, as Mrs. Jennynge expressed it, to see the new: 
comers,—JAMES Pay. 


Quid.—A quid pro quo—something given in return; a recompense. P. 
Latin. * 

| in this prosaic world, one cannot receive cheques for one , 

pounds without, in some shape or form, giving « quid pro quo.—H. Re 


_To be quits with a person—to have paid 
ree, to have a clear account with him. C. 
dealings and of injuries to be revenged. 4 

My spade shall never go into the earth again til I'm quits with 
my revenge).—C, REapE. 

To cry quits—to acknowledge that one’s a 
to cease i C. 


R.—Th three R’s—Reading, (w)riting, and (a)rithmetic. ©, These 
; peibjeots considered the necessary parts of an ordinary 


who for a brief season tasted even of the 
850) ts said to have 
‘dindburgh Review, 1837, 


Rabbit.—Rabbit-ie or od-rabbit-it—a common expression, having little 
"Meaning. Formerly an oath with the name of God in it. S. 


ack,—On the rack—(a) in a state of torture, of pain, or of bodily or 
mental discomfort. P. 
_____ A cool behaviour sets him on the rack (makes him miserable), and is { ted 
* ‘6 a0 instance of aversion or indifference.— A pprsox. » — 
_—(b) in a state of restless activity. P. 
__ Martin's ingenuity was therefore f on the rack to himself with 
: f light.—T. Huones. se a 
To go to rack and ruin—to fall into utter disrepair; to go to destruc- 
Seon, -P. 
Mrs. Barry, indeed, though her temper was violent and her ways singular, was an 
= Person to me in my house, which would have gone to rack and ruin long 
before, but for her spirit of order and management, and for her excellent economy 
ro government of my numerous family.—Tmackenay. 
_ So we must go to rack and ruin, Kate, my dear.— Dickens, 
) work by rack of eye—to be guided by the eye alone in working; to 
ork without the assistance of line or rule. F. 


be or live at rack (or heck) and manger—to live extravagantly; to 
yend money heedlessly. C. 


Lackland... tearing out the bowels of St. Edmundsbury Convent (its larders, 
and cellars) in the most ruinous way by living at rack and manger there.— 


Ket.—To be on the racket—to spend one’s time in frolic or dissips- 
: 


‘4 . 
‘been off on the racket, perhaps for a week at a time.—Daily Telegram 


take the consequences; to be responsible. F. 
elf to stand the racket of subsequent proceedings —Peil¥ 


Rage { 265 ] 


Rag-tag and bob-tail—the dregs of the people ; those loungers 
city who are always ready to flock together and make a mob. 
Found also in the more correct form, tag-rag and bob-tail. See 

Mr. Gladstone, in fact, is tired of being out in the cold. The pleasure of | 
the rag-tag and bob-tail proves but so-so, compared with the pleasure of comm: 
ing the House of Commons. —St, Andrews Citizen, 1887. ‘ 

Rage.—Al/ the rage—extremely popular. C. “a 

Uncle Tom, to the surprise of many that twaddle traditional phrases in 
and magazines about the art of fiction, and to the surprise of no man who kn 
anything about the art of fiction, was all the rage.—C. Reape. ? 

Notr.—Unele Tom's Cabin, by Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe. 

Rain.—J¢ never rains but it powrs—a phrase often used when a 
succession of events occurs, It signifies somewhat the same as. 
fortunes never come singly,’ but has a wider application 
reference to all kinds of events. 


Nevertheless—for, in spite of the proverb, “It never rains but it 
fortune seldom befalis us mortals without alloy—there were drops of 
his fall cup.—James Payn. 


A rainy day—a time of trouble and difficulty. C. 
Thou'lt give away all thy earnings, and never be uneasy because thou 


against a rainy day.—Groroer Extor. 2 e. ‘ 


Mr. Punch, in a cartoon, is represented as advising the British workman to 4 oir 
the gin-palace, and put by for a rainy day.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. on 
Raise.—7'o raise one’s back—to grow obstinate; to rebel. C. 
He had raised his back more than once against orders emanating I 
in a manner that had made the hairs on the head of the bishop's wife 
almost on end.—A. TRo“iorr. 


To raise the wind. See Wrxv. 


Rake.—7o rake up the 
covering it with a large 
slack on the top. P. pare 

When had raked up the 
halla hour to rou before rotiring to ret. 


Read 


3 the private 


the ranks—serving as a private soldier, P. 


a Specimens (of gentlemen) are to be found at the plough, tho | 
in Tanks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers’ mean rosin the eee 


professions, and the Upper House itself.—G. J. Wayre-Metvitie. 


To rise from the ranks—to be promoted to the positi fas! 
position of a commissioned 
_ officer after having served as a private soldier. P. <a 


‘Rap.—To rap out—to speak violently; to utter loudly. C. 
used with the word “oath ” as object. 
He was in the spirit of disco’ , 
Diba pets causes “rn 7 mrt nse who vr 
Frank rapped the words out sharply. Mordle looked the picture of surprise.— 
Huan Conway. 


To rap over the knuckles—to administer a sharp reproof; to censure 
sharply. C. 


‘The author has grossly mistranslated a passage in the Defensio pro populo Angli- 
cano; and if the bishop were not dead, I would bere take the liberty of rapping his 
Anuckles.—De Quincey. 


Generally 


< 


 Rara.—Rara avis—something seldom seen. P. Latin. Literally, « 


“rare bird.” 


- He had brought from India a favourite native servant, his khitmutgar, Supashad; 
man who was indeed a rara avis among English-speaking khitmutgars, being very 
intelligent, and only a moderate thief.—Mistletoe Bough, 1536. 


raw recrwit—an awkward or simple fellow; one who has not 
red his trade or profession; one who is “green.” F. 


the good fortune to get hold of a raw recruit: Of & 


[ 267 ] 


To read between the lines—to see a writer’s concealed meaning. P. 
He has not enough experience of the way in which men have thought and spc 


to feel what the Bible writers are about—to read between the lines, to d 
he ought to rest his whole weight, and where he ought to pass light]; 
ARNOLD, 


Ready.— Ready money—money which can be immediately made use 


money in one’s hands, P. 
No ready money was required by the new heir.—Manra Eporworrs, 
Rear.—T7o bring up the rear—to come last. P. 


At half-past ten, Tom Moody, Sir Huddlestone Fuddlestone’s huntsman, 
trotting up the avenue, followed by the noble pack of hounds in a compact 
the rear being brought up by the two whips clad in stained scarlet. 


Reckon.—7o reckon without one’s host—to calculate blindly; to e , 


rashly upon any undertaking. P. 
We thought that now our troubles were over and our enemy's beginning; | 
reckoned without our host (were mistaken),—Macmillan’s Magazine, 1887. 
In coming down so unexpectedly to Prettywell, Sir Bate had not reckoned 
without his host. —Fiornence Marryat, 
To reckon on or upon—to expect. P. 
You reckon upon losing (expect to lose) your friends’ kindness.—Sim W. T: 
To reckon with—to call to punishment; to settle accounts with. 
His justice will have another opportunity to meet and reckon with | 


LOTSON. 
Antony and Lepidus, too, had to be reckoned with.—J. A. Frovps. 


than it has ever been done before. C. 


The White Star steamer Teutonic made the passage across the A\ 


hours, tes—thus breaking the record.—The Scotsman, Av 
‘¢ 5 procesded to cat the three Duley record neatly Ip 


Speechly 
Referee, 1336. 
Red.—Red-handed—in the very act of cc 

doubt referring to stains of blood. 


Removed 


( n auspicious or happy day. P. 
eing holidays, I feel as if 1 had none, as they do in heaven, where 


"tis all req. 


Part of three days ~22nd, 23rd 


—Japan Meit, 1857, Miles, and the alr 


: Now tho colonel, in short and sharp sentences, in 
: terrupted b dl ¢ 
” Giliing and hard swearing, said he would not leave a brass farthing 'rel cont wn 
a Sctually mentioned—to any of his relatives who had known him in Easland 


4 


A red rag to a bull—what especially provokes and irritates. P. 
o ee res bent, 2nd tho sens of one in a drawing-room was as a red 
which proves 
Latin. 
‘appears to us the reductio ad absurdum of the theory of fortuitous 
a » Fed. 2, 1888. 
Reed.—A broken reed—a support which will fail you. P. 

‘Though Mr. Cra’ was now but a broken reed, and beneath his feet, yet 
Mr. Thumble to himself that he could not hold his own with this 
__ broken reed.—A. Trotxore. 

a both eases have white men found that the negro ally was a broken reed.— 
Century, Now. 1887. 


Off the reel—in uninterrupted succession. F. 
isal.—To have the refusal of anything—to be allowed to buy it 
ore any one else; to have the first offer of it. P. 


was her mortification when the dowager assured her that the identical Al 
hangings had not only been shown by Mr. Soho to the Duchess of Torcaster, 
t her grace had had the refusal of them. —Mania Epoxwonrw. 
‘lint will never let Mrs. Steel have the refusal.—HaLipunton. 


the reins—to allow unrestrained freedom ; to release 


Res [ 269 ] 


Res.—fes anguste domi—limited means; want of sufficient funds 
household comfort. P. Latin. a 


If it hadn't been for the res angustr domi—you know what I mean, captain—I 
should have let you get along with your old dug-out, as the gentleman in the water 
said to Noah.—W. D. Howrtts. F 


Respects,— 7 pay one’s respects to any one—to make one a poli 
to meet one with courtesy. P. 


Her last pleasing duty, before she left the house, was to pay her respects to them 
as they sat together after dinner.—Jang AUSTEN, a 


Every day Miss Swartz comes you will be here to pay your respects to her.— a 


THACKERAY. 


it 


Resurrection.—/esurrection pie—a pie composed of the odd bits of 
meat that have been cooked already. 8. ; 


Retching.— etching and reaming—stretching out the arms and 
as when one is aroused from sleep. F. 


Return.—7 return to our muttons—to return to the main subject 
our narrative. C. The translation of a proverb taken from the 
French farce of Pierre Patelin. 


To return to our muttons—this mode of progression 
At length upon Spanking Bill made some impression.—BARHAM, 


Rhyme.—Neither rhyme nor reason—wanting in sense and 
valuable quality. P. Sir Thomas More advised an author, ° 
sent him his manuscript to read, “to put it into rhyme,” 
when he had done, Sir Thomas said, “ Yes, marry, now it } 
what, for now it is rhyme ; before it was neither rhyme 


* 


a 
TS 


Right 


to take a place in an 
h 
high, well-born lord used, 


® much greater extent than 
was 
Popular faith in the truth of 


1 adver 

tichard ITT. act 

shard replies to his 

“T think there be six Rich- 
ay instead of him.” 


This time it was a rival suitor who made his « 
ppearance, and Brian's ho’ 
temper rose when he saw another Richmond in the field. Punevs w. ex _ 


 ~Rift.—7he rift Lo baggy small defect or breach which will 


Some little rift had taken place in the Inte of her di jomacy.—James Payn 
Unfaith in anght is want of faith te all” : 
Tt is the little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.—Trxwyson. 


Rig.—7o rig the market—to buy shares of a stock in which one is inter- 
_ ested, in order to force up the price: a common practice. A stock- 


So you make your mine by begging—(modern miners never di), — 
You float a gorgeous company. The shares go spinning up; 
But you never rig the market, (What an awkward word is rig.) 

And you drain success in bumpers from an overflowing cup.—-Punch. 


Mo put oF wet to righte—to arrange ; to rectify ; to set in order ; 


Rimmon [ si 7 


To send to the right-about—to dismiss without ceremony. F, 

The next offer Eliza would not accept; it was from a widower with children, and 
she sent him to the right-about.—Mrs. H. Woop. 

Had he had the power of doing so, that brilliant young gentleman would haye _ 
been sent to the right-about with the shortest possible delay.—Murray's Magazine, 
1887. ne 

A right-hand man—a very serviceable person; a friend on whom one 
chiefly depends. P. : 

The general liked it just as well—wanted a pipe (of the wine) for the commander- _ 
in-chief. He's his royal highness's right-hand man.—TRACKERAY. 


His heart is in the right place—he is faithful and true-hearted. C. 


My danghters are plain, disinterested girls, but their hearts are in the right place, 
— THACKERAY. a 


Right as a trivet—safe and sound ; in a thoroughly satisfactory condi- % } 
tion. F. a 
Don't you hear me tell you that we have found out all about the cheque, and that 
you're as right as a trivet?—A. TroLvore. 


Rimmon.—7o bow down in the house of Rimmon—to conform to cer 
monies of which one disapproves ; to subordinate one’s religious conyi ee 
tions to political or social expediency. Rimmon was a Syrian’ pe 
Naaman, when he became a Jewish proselyte, asked Elisha the ] : 
phet’s pardon for continuing to worship with his royal master im 
temple of Rimmon (2 Kings v. 18). " 


MINTo. 
Ring.—7o ring the changes on anything—to make use 
a variety of ways ; to repeat something in various 
authors of have a a 
ian ee ones aa 


Rimmon [ 271 ] 


To send to the right-about—to dismiss without ceremony. F. 
The next offer Eliza would not accept; it was from a widower | children, 
she sent him to the right-about.— Mrs. 7 Woon. : _ = 
Had he had the power of doing so, that brilliant young gentleman would have 
ch as w Jew—very rich. F. been sent to the right-about with the shortest possible dslay.—-itervay'siiaguaal 


1887, 
prevails among the London Jews to a much greater extent than was 
certainly, to shake considerably popular faith in the truth A right-hand man—a very serviceable person; a friend on whom one 
chiefly depends. P. 


' or |. —Another Richmond in the field—another unexpected adver- The general liked it jast as well—wanted a pipe (of the wine) for the commander- 
j Pp. The phrase is taken from Shakespeare's Richard ITI., act in-chief. He's his royal highness’s right-hand man.—THACKERAY. 
'y., scene 4. At the battle of Bosworth, King Richard replies to his His heart is in the right place—he is faithful and true-hearted. C. 
attendant Catesby, who urges him to fly, “T think there be six Rich- My daughters are plain, disinterested girls, but their hearts are in the right place, 


: -monds in the field. Five have I slain to-day instead of him.” — THACKERAY. 
‘This time it was a rival suitor who made his appearance, and Brian's hot Irish Right as a trivet—safe and sound ; in a thoroughly satisfactory condi- 
temper rose when he saw another Richmond in the fleld.—Frneus W. Hume. ition, Fe 


.—The rift in the lute—the small defect or breach which will Don't you hear me tell you that we have found out all about the cheque, and that 


lly spoil the whole. Pr you're as right as a trivet!—A. TRoLuore. 
; ‘Some little rift had taken place in the lute of her diplomacy. —Jamrs Payne. Rimmon.— 7» bow down in the house of Rimmon—to conform to cere. 
hie Unfaith os is want of faith in all; monies of which one disapproves; to subordinate one’s religious convic- sa ‘4 
04 ieee ye ee ee ete mabe tions to political or social expediency. Rimmon was a Syrian god. 

NEU witecing, dovty sence i —Trxwreos. { Naaman, when he became a Jewish proselyte, asked Elisha the pro- — 
; phet’s pardon for continuing to worship with his royal master in Leal ‘ 


—To rig the market—to buy shares of a stock in which one is tr \ Domple of Rimmon (2 Kings v. 18) z 
ted, in order to force up the price: a common practice. A stock: sexiness shee a 
: P Was fair Damascus, on the fertile banks 
= 80 make mine by begging—(modern miners never dig),— ; yeep rng Pharphar, Incl ea eta ti. 
And ; gorgeous shares go spinning Others of the tell-tale letters Defoe 
4 pans you tnt rrgeons commen. Th aa engagements to the Government—bowing, as he said, in the house of : 
ne on : Mino, Ry 
" ‘And you drain success in bumpers from an overflowing cup.—Pwnch- . 3 
rights—to arrange i i ; 7 Ring.—7o ring the changes on anything—to make use of an presi 
oO ' Sarees to set ie cole a variety of ways; to repeat something in various different sna 
: Some of our English authors of to-day have a trick of { 


curls to rights looked as pleased —H RTON. Pe ta 
ae to oan to righia at the hotel, Third a fy and drove phrase until the ear gets rather weary 
h Leisure Hour, 1887. 

well, then, that he should see a letter which put that mystery to rights? 


Vi 


Tar set him to rights (caused him to recover from sickness) by this 
ay depend on it,—James Pay. 
according to strict justice. P. 


pre-occupied uncomfortable state of his mind, 
the Pre-oocnre uimelf very much at Madeira.—Hl. R. 


- Ey 2 t 1 > Rock 
Vas ee a % - - 
ee without restraint ; to be lawless 


on the London and North-Western, how the young 
) the future.—G. J. Wayre-Mevvitce. 


1 relatively to him? or is not rather 
cy running riot among our pleasant sins !—Ruooa Brovowron. 
To take or get a rise out of a person—to amuse oneself by making 
her angry or excited; to play a trick on another. F. Origin. 
no doubt, taken from angling, where one casts a fly to get a 
to “rise,” 
one occasion I took what we used to call a ‘‘rise” out of Calverley.— Temple 
d.—A roya road—a road without difficulties. P. 
is no royal road to learning ; no short cut to the acquirement of any valuable 
AT 


road—forming an obstruction. ©. The same as ‘In the way.” 

though as strong as a horse, he looked neither heavy nor yet adroit, only leggy. 

tish, and in the road.—R. L. Stevenson. 

ast.—7'o cry roast meat—to be unable to keep one's good fortune to 
if; to proclaim one’s good luck. C. 

ay imagine that to trumpet forth the praises of such a person would be cry- 

Tos t meat, and calling in partakers of what they intend to apply solely to their 


foolish beast not being able to fare well but he must cry roast meat, would 
] im his good fortune to the world below.—C. Lane. 


| the roast or roost—to be supreme, See Rew. 
rob Peter to pay Paul—to take what rightfully belongs to 
erson to pay another. P. The origin of this expression is as 
73:—In 1540 the abbey church of St. Peter's, Westminster, was 
need to the dignity of a cathedral by letters patent; but ten 
it was joined to the diocese of London again, and many of 
: sd to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
to pay for it? The horse was not his. To leave it would be to rob 


Rod [ 273 } 


es ~~ 


On the rocks—hard up ; having no money left. 8. 


Rock-bottom prices—the lowest possible price. F. 
The largest stock of United States stamps of any dealer, at rock-bottom prices. 


Rod.—7o put or have a rod in pickle—to have a punishment in 
store. F. 


The house grows silent; the guests return to their homes, and to 
expectant wives have got in pickle for them.—Ruopa Broventon, a 
Roger.—The Jolly Roger—the black pirate’s flag. P. 


The Hispaniola still lay where she had anchored ; but, sure enough, there was the 
Jolly Roger—the black flag of piracy—fiying from her peak.—R. L. Srevewsow. 


Roi.— foi fainéant—a do-nothing king; a sovereign only in name. P. 
The later Merovingian kings of France allowed all power to pass into 
the hands of the mayors of the palace, and themselves became row 
Jainéants, or sluggard kings. 

It was the old story —the young Sultan who leaves everything to his grand 
vizier, and finds himself a roi fainéant dethroned and imprisoned.—Mistletoe Bough, 
1887. 

Roland.—7o give a Roland for an Oliver—to give tit for tat; to re- 
taliate in a forcible manner. P. ; 

He withdrew moodily to a bench, comforted, however, not a little by the thought 
that be had given Mrs. Carr a Roland for an Oliver.—H. R. HacGarp. 7 


He then took a sheet of paper, and said he would soon give her a Roland for an_ 
Oliver.—C, Reape. =; 


Rolling.—A rolling stone gathers no moss—a person who is alws 
shifting about makes no money ; a restless wanderer remains poor. 
P. A proverb of Thomas Tusser's (1523-1580). Mr. Laurence 0 
phant described his experiences, as a traveller, in a series of ar' 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, entitled ‘“ Moss from a Rolling Sto 

He had been a rolling stone, if it had gathered no moss, 
(made no money, had used plenty of —James PAYN. | 


Rouge [ 275 J i 
ee Se 
Rouge,— Rouge et noir—a well-known cards, Liter- 

ally, ‘red and black.” =~ = 


Those 
en one ts nok on rapport with one's frend aboxt av perleler echgest tn a who are interested in the mysteries of rouge et noir,—BEACONSFIELD. 
for the time they are interested, it is better to leave them, for it is certain —T it— — 
would rather have our room than our company.—JAmms Payn. al — i—to endure hardships ; to do without comforts or 
—The root of all evil—the love of money. P. So called in the eleva of . 
- Testament (1 Tim. v. 23). Of ean Jame Acere ene the Mt Condi, Sed Sea See 


ad, The luxurious style which men who have served . 
ot of the matter—sound religious principle ; deep-seated religious obliged to rough it, know so well how to pater yt moths =e 


P. A phrase much used by the Puritans, and borrowed from , ; 
Old Testament: “ Seeing Reese of the matter is found in me” Rough on—hard lines for ; a hardship to; unfortunate for. C. . 
There was a universal feeling, he red his pathy Every Py 
; a Dissenters and the Methodists have got the pena was roth soca mun at hime! tod that be wae to ae = 
ve ous descent — DESANT. ay 
ot of the matter as well as the Chureh folks. Groner Fiver ee a 
—Give a rogue rope enough and he will hang himsel/—a wicked A rough — unpleasant individual; one whose manners are 
coarse, . ae 
is sure to bring about his own destruction. C. : 
Hie {a a bad man, and a dangerous man, but let him be. He is taking plenty of A rough diamond—a person with an unattractive exterior, who possesses 
and he will hang himself one of these days.—H. R. Hacoann. good qualities of mind and heart. C. : 


1 a rope round one’s neck—in imminent danger of iolent death. P. As for Warrington, that rough diamond had not had the polish ofa danch oe 
eres ws usual fate which ter _ eeomagaaibnny (Central and he did not know how to walts.—TMAcKERAY, oo 


ri )j and those who fought in it knew they were doing so with » rope round The rough side of the tongue—rebuke ; abuse, P. 
ee eee Oat See “ls eee Johnson, after the manner of critical bears, often licked with the rough 


sand—something , but f 
“s which has an appearance of strength, but is ee Pes 2 


rocks bloom flowers, becomes round O, which had yielded to “ the duck’s egg,” a1 
(Love) sets his foot, the with or the garden ae i 

good-will pleasure, isper other ng obsolete, meant the cipher set by the scorer against a 

shoe = — = out without making a run (at cricket).—C. Reape 


jmelt away ropes of sand.—H. R. Hacoann. 
nder the rose—privately ; secretly; in confidence. P. To go the round—to circulate; to be carried to the 

1s and we have some common enemies, and we have, under the rose, of a society. P. . 

In spite of the stories which have lately gone the of the 


to Russian mobilization on the frontier of Roumania, 
no longer pursue the policy of tearing off bits of D 


Tn round numbers—mentioning an 
figures or fractions. P. 


mournful reply; “ but he doesn't amount to a row of pins” 
ttn person).—Rosert Grant, quoted in Edinbwryh Review, 


row royal—a grand fight ; a quarrel in which much noise is 

it This “row” rhymes with ‘‘now,” and is probably an 
it of “ rout.” 

nd la gona exapeation, wth enti f oue, marae cok 

Sat oot ory element of a row royal. —Brsant. 

-To rub down—to groom a horse. P. 


‘When his fellow-beasts are weary grown, 
He'll play the groom, give oats, and rab ‘em down.—Dnryrpex 
Jd milk a cow and groom a horse with anybody.” ~ 
* gai Nicholas gravely; “I'm afraid they don't keep many animals 
board: Smike; and even when they have horses, that they are not 
ur about them down.”—Drck es. 


»—to renew ; to refresh ; to brighten. C. 
fk nt har ie wt mo at wn 


ad of the opportunity of rubbing up my classics a bit; I have been 
lately. —H. R Hacoarn. 
ue 
abt ik wc mene bl P. 
<ap Hamlet’s soliloquy. 
him stand?” 
mi there's the rub,” EDMUND YATES 


ie nae te Betis Bako 


The Rubicon is 


Rule { 277 } 


Rule.—7o rule the roost or roast—to manage ; to govern; to have the 
chief say in everything. C. Probably the roost (meaning an assembly 


of fowls) is the original phrase. 


The new-made duke that rules the roast. SHAKESPEARE. 
Alma, slap-dash, is all again, 
In every sinew, nerve, and vein; 
Runs here and there, like Hamlet's ghost, 
While everywhere she rules the roast.—Prror. 


Mrs Nash was ruling the roast at Caromel's farm, being unquestionably both mis 


tress and master.—Mrs. Henry Woop, 

He was biding his time, and patiently looking forward to the days when he himself 
would sit authoritative at some board, and talk and direct, and rule the roast, while 
lesser stars sat round and obeyed, as he had so well accustomed himself to do.—A. 
TROLLOFE. 


He cruised around in the rivers and inlets and sounds of North Carolina for s 
while, ruling the roost.— Harper's Monthly, 1887. 


Rum.—A rum sart—a strange condition of affairs, 8.” 


“Come,” said Silver, strugating with hie ashen line to get the woe Sei ot 


won't do. Stand by to go about. This is a rum start."—R. L. STEVENSON. 


A rum customer—a person difficult to deal with. 8. 


If they (the Dutchmen) could only keep their hands ont of th breeches ook 
they would be rammer customers than they are now.—CapTaIn MAREYAT. 


Run.—7o run to seed. See Seep. 
To run riot—to roam wildly. See Riot. 


To be run out of anything—to have no more in stock or in ones 
sion. F. 
I must bay some stamps; Tam run out of Queen’s heads. —S. 


To run short—to be insufficient. P. 


Several days running—several days in succession. a: 
Fine ladles would never consent to be asked for reg « 
parish church. —TREVELYAN. 


In the long-run. See Lone. 


To run amuck or amok—to rush a 
pe B 4 ae 
ngry collisions. 


Run 


capture of ; to hunt down. ©. 
say the least of it, that all the men who helped to run 
ers of the Ruthven family were richly rewarded.— 


F one’s tecth—as much as one can eat. F. 


‘understood thing that he was to have the run of his teeth at Hazelhurst, 
his muse was to supply all other wants.—Miss Brapvon. 


id gaa the common run—ordinary folks; the average of 


haps I am scarcely an example of what is popularly called the common run of 
‘at the “ Ultramarine.”—Jaates PAyN. 
ordin ‘or common run—what is customary or usual. P. 
U rat once that these repasts are very superior to the common run of entertain 


¥ 


hi et pekanions above the ordinary run.—W. Iavine. 


¢ run after—to be popular and admired. C. 
herself wonderful airs, it seems,” said Bassett, rather bitterly. 
“So would any woman that was as beautiful, and as witty, and 


‘been rather fond of society, and much admired and run after before her 
“et ene 


f  down—(a) (of a vessel or any body in motion) to sink or over- 

by collision. P. 

o trott ‘on, he would call out to fast postmen ahead of him to get out of the 
outly believing that in the natural course of things he must inevitably over 
speak against ; to criticise unfavourably. C. 

‘could you, could you deceive me so?” eried Hilla pitifully. “ Suppose I 
yoems ? 
never have told you about them. But didn’t you guess the 
- used to run them down, and protest that they were not half good 
?"—JameEs Payy. 
r; to hunt after and find. F. 
ie ts magia: © zox've Tun mo down; bere tom. Well, 


Run { 279 } 


Run on—a phrase used in printing, to signify that a paragraph tole 
continued without a break. 


A run upon a bank—a sudden rush of depositors and holders of notes = 
anxious to obtain their money. P. f 


Jessop’s bank has such a number of small depositors, and issues so many small — : 
notes. He cannot cash above half of them without notice, If there comes. run, he 
must have to stop payment this very day.—Muss Mutock. 


To run for it—to make off; to hurry away. F. For it does not refer 
to any object, but is a mere extra phrase. 


But just then—crack! crack! crack!—three musket-shots flashed out of the =~ 
thicket. Merry tumbled head-foremost into the excavation; the man with the =~ 
bandage spun round like a teetotum, and fell all his length upon his side, wherehelay = 
dead, but still twitching ; and the other three tarned and ran for it with all their 
might —R, L. Stevenson. ‘ 


To run up a score—to buy articles on credit. F. a e 
Run up a score with that Jellico! No; she'd not be such an idiot as that—Dna - 
H. Woon. ~% ~~ 
To run on anything—(of the mind) to be oceupied with thoughts of © 
% FP. 
In England everybody's head runs on dukes.—James Payn. 


To run a rig ; to run one’s rigs—to play a trick ; to be riotous. 5 
While T live you shall be kept straight and Ike a lady; and when I'm gos 
shan’t be none (any) the wiser if you go wrong and run your rigs as you 
Mus. E. Lyx» Lustox. 
To run over—(a) to overflow. P. 
his famished maw, his mouth runs o'er - 
vee lchewed morsels, while he churns the gore —DaxDEa. 
_—() to read or consider in a hasty manner, B 
It we run over the other nations of Europe, we shall only 
different scenes of poverty.—A DDISON. 
To run out—(a) to come to an end. A 4 
When a lease had run out, he stipulated with his tenant | 
without lessening his rent.—SwiFt. : 
_—()) to digress ; to extend ; to expand. Bie va 
Nor is it sufficient to ran out 


fe ren sie 5 EI 


To get the sack—to be dismissed from employment. F, A 
common in French, where sac (sack) means knapsack. It has, 
reference to the ‘‘ marching off” of a soldier. 


_ I say, T wonder what old Fogg ‘wd (would) say, if he knew it, I should get the 
1 eh '/—Hvuan Conway. 

____ “And what is it to him ?” retorted Evans, with rude triumph; “he is no longer 
_ @n officer of this jail; he has got the sack and orders to quit the prison.” —C. Reape 
; th.—Jn sackcloth and ashes—in grief and repentance. P. This 
_ is a Scriptural expression, and comes from the habit of Eastern 
nations on occasions of sorrow and remorse. 


____ A deplorable error and misfortune, for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth 
and ashes.—J. S, Mrur. - 
She felt that she might yet recover her lost ground, that she might yet hurl Mr 
_ Slope down to the dust from which she had picked him, and force her sinning lord 
to sue for pardon in sackcloth and ashes.—A. Trotiorr. 


. Bad.—A sad dog—a merry fellow; a gay man; a man given to jok- 


eae _ Tam afraid, ma’am, your son is a sad dog. 
 Safe,—Safe bind, safe find—what is packed up securely will be easily 
gotagain. C. 


Safe bind, safe find—you know the proverb.—Wiixre Coutms. 
Bail.—To sail close to the wind—to go very near to impropriety or 
‘danger. ©. Said of a ship when nearly running into the wind. 


He had always been so especially hard on a certain kind of young English gentle- 
one to Me wind of home, and who comes to the colony to 
INGSLEY. 


sail—(a) to start (of a sailing vessel). P. 


ons ite, and wo made nfl, dropping Gown 
wind and tide.—R. H. Dawa, sun. 


) to start ; to go off. F. 


signal to make sail for the drawing-room was given, and they all arose and 


—(a) to lower the sails. P. 
humble ; to lessen one’s pretensions. P. 


a ‘to 


¥ 


Sake { 281 i] Salt 
SUE 
To set sail. See Ser. 


Sake, —For sake's suke—for old times; because of previous acquaintance, 
F. Equal to the Seotch ‘‘ For auld langsyne.” 


I've a-been (I have been) long minded to do’t for sake’s sake.—T. Huanes. 
Yet for old sake's sake she is still, dears, 
The prettiest doll in the world.—C. Kinastey, 
Salt.—Above the salt—in a position of honour. P. The salt-cellar in 
the dining-hall of former times was placed half-way down the table, 
and marked the division between the equals of the master in rank and 
his inferiors. a 
Below the salt—in an inferior position, P. 4 
liis lordship’s business, however, lies chiefly with those, so to speak, below the ~ 
salt.—G, J. Wayre-Mecvitce. ‘ 
To eat a man’s salt—to partake of his hospitality ; to be his guest. Cc. 
This, among the Arabs especially, constituted a sacred bond between 
host and guest. It is considered unseemly for a person to eat a man’s 
salt and then to speak ill of him. 
One does pot eat a man’s salt, as it were, at these dinners, There is nothing sacred 
in this kind of London hospitality. —TaackERray. 
To salt a mine—to sprinkle some precious ore about it, so that it may 
appear rich and productive. C, A common trick. 
If it hadn't been for the Dutchman's story they would never have known the mine 
was salted at all.—St. Lowis Democrat, April 17, 1838. 7 
To throw salt on the tail—a ludicrous phrase, applied to the attempted 
capture of something difficult to catch. Children are bens a 


catch birds if they succeed in throwing salt upon their 

i se Simple Simon went a hunting 

For to catch a quail; 

He got a pennyworth of salt 

To throw upon its tail. pa 
telligence is so good, that you coming uN 

a "Taal answer fort you wl never ly 


elp to salt, help to 


rth one’s salt—of value ; serviceable. C. 
[o loved to earn his | He delighted to believe—Toby ; 
wa affor opr witha dlight— tat be was wort amt Dinos 
u who is worth his salt has his enemies. —T. Hvomes 
to one’s salt—faithful to one’s employer. P. 
i as they were to their salt, they had never so much as dreamed that the 
— er whor they had served so loyally could betray them.—J. A. Frouve 
“th a grain of salt. See Gram. 
Sam.—T7o stand Sam—to entertain friends; to pay for refreshments. 
S. Sam is a contraction for “ Uncle Sam,” a jocular name for the 
.S. Government. The phrase, therefore, originally means to pay all 
, as the Government does. 


n good Samaritan—one who behaves in a kind and com 
ite manner to those who have no claims upon him. P. See 


of the Good Samaritan (Luke x. 29). 
leave of the good Samaritan, who appointed two of my niggers to see me 
ood, —C. Reape. 
that debtors or good Samaritans waylay people under gas lamps |° 
8 money upon them, so far as I have seen or heard.—J. Rh. Low Ett 


lil the same—(a) no difference. P. 


1 @ late in the afternoon, then,” said the lawyer rather crossly. 
)same to me,” acquiesced the Pater.—Muns. H. Woo. 


CG 


Sang.—Sang froid—cold blood ; calmness in the presence of excitement 
or of danger. P. French. 
Then Robinson, who had never lost his presence of mind, and had now recovered 


his sang froid, made all four captives sit round together on the ground in one little 
lot.—C. Reape. 


Sans.—Sans facon—without observing strict etiquette. P. French. 


“Will you both come and dine with me to-night, sans fagon ; there will be nobody 
except Agatha and Mr. Heigham!" asked Mrs. Carr,—H. R. Hacoarp, 


Satan.—Sa/an reproving sin. This phrase is used when the person who ~ 


finds fault with another is equally guilty of the bad habit, F, 
Satin.—A yard of satin—a glass of gin. London slang. 


Sauce.— What is sauce for the goose is sauce Sor the gander—like things 


demand like treatment. C. 


Now, what's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander: if you put a pressure on ie 


one class to make it train itself properly, you must put pressure on others to the 


same end.—M. ARNOLD. 
Sauve.—Saure qui peut. This phrase is used when, ina time of danger, 
every one looks out for his own safety. P. French. 1 
If Swift had not been committed to the statesmen of the losing side, what a fine 


satirical picture wo might have had of that general sauee qui peut (scramble oak ef > 


danger) amongst the Tory party. — THACKERAY. 
_—Savoir vivre—knowledge of polite life. P. French. 


Savour.— 7° savour of the pan—to betray its origin. F. 


To savour of the frying-pan—to show signs of heresy: Pp 
Bishop Nix of Norwich used to call the persons whom he suspected! of 
opinions, “men savouring of the frying-pan- '—SouTHEY- Pe 
Say.—To say one’s say—to say all one has to say; to t 
story in one’s own : 


at the believers in the Scarlet Woman call inveterate contumacy, 

«user ob Pays. —s 

: et fever—feminine preference for military men. F. The British 
military colour is red. ‘ 

; .—The schoolmaster is abroad—good education is spread. 
ing everywhere. P. Often, but wrongly, used in the opposite sense 
—to imply that the schoolmaster is absent, and is much needed. 

Let the soldier be abroad if he will, he can do nothing in this age There ts an 
other personage—a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps insignificant 

The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to him, armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.—Lorp Brovenan. 
Bcissors,—Scissors and paste—the implements of a newspaper sub-editor, 
_ who cuts out extracts from other journals for his own. C. 


‘They saw in the applicant for the editorship merely an inferior, whose duty had 
probably lain in the scissors and paste department. —Hesayr. 


becoming general, lest the black-eyed should go off st score 
and turn sarcastic, that young lady related to Jemima a summary of everything she 
knew concerning Mr. 


. Dombey—his prospects, family, pursuits, and character 
Dickens 


Lee ‘Reuben would answer, going off at score in his old way.—H. Krvostry. 
_—- —(b) to proceed without any hesitancy or break. C. 

In every year of a boy's school-life he learned to read two or three little books, and 
ee ee eee tee Sea 20 8 ore 8 oe eet ie 

any given page.—Nineteenth Century, July 1888. 

t,—Scot free—quite uninjured. P. 


Tcould not name a single woman of my acquaintance of whom I have not heard 
nn Bema Even dear, good, old Hester doesn’t come off scot free.— 
VAT. 


‘cot and lot—payment exacted by the parish. P. 
@ right of voting at Westminster was in the householders paying scot and lot.— 


marriage—an irregular marriage. P. The Scotch marriage 
red very few formalities. The village of Gretna Green, on 
‘ye >, when I was very young, and s most consummate fool, I 


Scotland ( 285 j 
DD 
I did not scotch my mind—I spoke plainly. F. 


Scotland,—sScotland Yard—the London police head-quarters, C, 


He'll bleed you to your last sixpence, and, as likely as not, when cleaned 
he'll write to Scotland Yard.—D. Cunistre Munna : << - 


Who set Seotland Yard on my heels? Who put you up to the fi 
man who called himself Chicot !—Miss Brappon. P “ male 
Scrape.— 7 scrape acquaintance with any one—to insinuate oneself into 
terms of familiarity ; to make friends in a chance way. C. 


Scratch. —7'o bring one to the seratch—to cause one to come to a deci- 
sion. ©. The scratch is the line in a prize-ring up to which the 
boxers are led. 

I'm the fellow to bring old Bryce up to the scratch.—Groror Exror. 


To come to the scratch—to declare oneself ; to come to a decision ; to act 
decisively. C. 

Indeed, had it not been for a little incident about to be detailed, it is doubtful if 
Mr. Bellamy would have ever come to the scratch at all. —H. R. HagoaRp. 

Finally, to my patron's great content, I consented to come up to the scratch, and 
Monday night I had the hardihood to present myself in the music-room of the 
Adelphi.—C. Reape. 

A scratch runner—one who, in a handicap race, starts from the line, or 
starting-post, and gets no advantage. 


Old Scratch—the devil. F. i 
“ Sam,” says she, “ what on earth ails you, to make you act so like Old Serateh in 
sleep?" — HALIBURTON. 
mre cams intrest my affairs to Old Scratch as to him.—Mnrs. H. Woop. j 
A scratch team or pack—a number of individuals brought together acci- 


tily. P. 
dentally or hastily. ee 


“a 
and 


the sticking-place—to resolve to act decisively ; 
up be dness to strike. P. A quotation from Shakespeare 
act i. scene vii. line 60): ‘‘ But screw your courage to the 
p| and we'll not fail.” 
ee OO keke 
put on the screw—to limit one’s credit ; to be less bold and venture. 
ne in business undertakings. ©. 


rd 


To piit under the serew—to coerce or compel. ©. 
‘cP screw on—to bring pressure to bear on; to apply force 


m: Ho knew where he could put the screw on George. —THACKERAY. 
serewed—drunk. 8. 


— At sea—in a state of perplexity ; unable to give any explanation 


ne’ sea-lega on—to be able to walk steadily on shipboard. F. 


: Bittle time to got the use of his wits in emergencies, and to know the litte 
‘do so much for a patient's comfort—just as you give  yount 
ey gs on and teach his stomach to behave itsel{—and he 
. W. Hotmes, 
the other side of the ocean. P. 
may have been out of the way—beyond seas, perhays—* 
BRAppON. 
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Season.—In season and out of season—at sui 
able times. P. “ ontiahle ees 


He made many enemies by these things, uttered in season Q season,— 
Macmillan's Magazine, 1887. Ke : peti 


Second.— 70 come off second best—to be defeated. C. 


The Koh-i-noor, as we named the gentleman with the diamond, left 
soon after that ‘‘ little mill,” as the young fellow John called 
second best.—O. W. Hours. > 


See.— 7 sce double—to be drunk. C. 


To have seen better days~-to have been in a higher social 
have been in a better condition. P. Used both of 
things. 

He's an Englishman, and, I guess, has seen better days.—HALiBoRrton. 


To see to anything—to attend to it; to take care of it. P. 
He's above thinking of farming tools; he sees to the bran-new gig.—HALIBURTON. 
She (Lady Palmerston) saw to everything. —Public Opinion, 1886. 
To see off —to accompany to the place of departure ; to witness the de- — 
parture of. P. Z 
Before he could say any more, in came Bessie herself, saying that the driver was 
waiting, and they went out to see her sister off.—H. R. HacaaRD, & 
To see well and good—to think fit ; to be willing ; to consent. C. : 
An’ if your reverence sees well and good, I'll send my boy to tell "em as soon ] 
get home.—Groror Error. - £ 
To see a person at York first—an expression of extreme unw! 
‘ased where one is unwilling to do a service or grant s favour: 


Ita girl ike Miss Jennynge had done {t—thongh, as » matler of 
have son him at York first (was most unwilling to do such # ) 
been civil, and that’s all. —JaMEs Payy. 


Seed.—To run to seed—{a) to grow rank ; to become weak | 


it present sadly 
rs and bring enthusiasm into the ranks.—Brsayr. 
tell you how the young vagabond sold me last half ?—T. Hvomrs 
force him to become a bankrupt ; to compel him to 
1 he would send in his bills, sue her, sell her up, and drive her out of the place 
d to the last farthing. —Besawr. 


1 out—(a) to leave the army. P. This phrase was used when 
missions in the army were bought and sold, a system abolished by 
Gladstone’s government in 1869. 


(b) to get rid of investments ; to take ready money in place of in- 


vestments. P. 
eerie ened be Ramses By willing uh of hem ot « eciot of Ow 


| off—to part with the whole of anything. P. 


‘George heard of farmer who was selling off his sheep about fifty miles off ness 


in disgrace or disfavour with one’s asso- 
; Most used by schoolboys, who inflict the punishment fre 
w Ahat solemn amembly, a levy of the school, had been held, at which 1 


¢ the school had got up, and given out that any boy, in whatever form 
u hens apa to mae, wits having first 
; the should 
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To serve a man right—to be a right treatment for him; punish s 
deservedly. C. 2 a: 


He knocked him clean off his legs on to the deck, where he lay stunned bleed- 

ing. ‘ Serve him right,” cried Charlie from the behieeg_ 0. oe 

To serve one’s turn—to be useful on occasion ; to assist or prove service- 
able when needed. P. 


His connection with the press serves our turn, Harry, doesn't it!—Epmuxp 
YarTRa. 


To serve one a bad turn—to do him an injury. C. 


You mean well, I have no doubt; but you never in your life served me a worse 
turn than when you prevented me from hitting that man.—W. E. Norrzs. 


Set.—A set down—a chance ride in a passing vehicle. F. 
Part of the journey I performed on foot; but wherever I could I got a set down, 
because I was impatient to get near the Land's End.—Manta EpGEWoRTH. 
To set about —to commence ; to make preparations for. P. 


‘They gave him hints that he might set about doing something to provide himself 
with a living. —Wini1am Brack. 


To set one’s cap at—(of a woman) to try to captivate ; to try to obtain as 
ahusband. P. 4 
“ You won't like everything from India now, Miss Sharp,” said the old gentleman; : 


but when the ladies had retired after dinner, the wily old fellow said to his son, — 


“Have a care, Joe; that girl is setting ber cap at you.” —THacKERAY. 


To set one’s face against—to oppose resolutely. F. 
Nor was it in the least on withetic grounds that he had set his face against | 
whole scheme.—Good Words, 1887. ’ 

To set the teeth on edge—to irritate ; to grate upon the feelings. P. 
His nails also were flat and shapeless, and he used to be continually 
thom till he had succeeded in getting them down to the quick, and yw 
to set a Christian’s teeth on edge.—S, WARREN. a " 

To set one's face like a flint—to be resolute and determined. 2 TS a 
‘They were a couple of on-like men; they had set thelr toes like a? 


sted Settle { 291 ] 


t xpl Our ancestors used a wooden mill, or quern, ; 

nes ero geet n worked with great rapidity. This mill was called To set little by—to value slightly ; to despise. P. 
ee wee ae tome iris Prince, the lord of that country, will shortly come into these part, and will 

“ . ow 
pect him to set the Thames on fire; but I hope his mother will never Frow ahe reason, if they have any, why his neighbours set so little by Iim= 
son to be of him.—W. E. Nonurs _ : 

lead lives colou ‘so far as the nation’s advancement is concerned. They set-to—a fight. F. 
1m on fire, and count their duty to the state satisfied when they have paid 


et up—well built; having a powerful frame. ©. 
‘He was well set up; a big, handsome fellow, with brown hair straight and short 


At a dead set—in a state of stagnation; ata standstill. P. 


To make a dead set at—to single out as the object of one’s attentions. ©, 
The old lady made a dead set at the parson, 


cheek, and a full moustache. —Brsanr. Settle.— 70 settle a man’s hash—to kill him. S. 


i He received some terrible kicks on the back and legs. “Give it him on a 
> set off —(a) to start. P. head !"—"' Kick his life out !"— Settle his hash !"—C. Raps, nfo 


I take no blame for settling bis hash.—R. L. Srevewson, 


; a gece ear or tr Dats Reape. 
sot off the next day for Sir Badmore Scrope's.— BraconsrteLp 


To settle down—to adopt a regular mode of life ; to engage in one’s life- 


(b) to embellish ; to show to advantage. P. 
hat is a becoming glass, Gwendolen ; or is it the black and gold colour that sets 


rang ha good taste She liked natural manners—a little timidity only 


Y. 


counterbalances. P. 


As a little set-off against the plg-master’s bills, I make heary entries against the 


of the shop as infra dig.; the set-off against which was the education 
aty of the bride. —CarTain MARRYAT. 


+ in—to become settled in a particular state. P. 
Q sot in dull, and toward evening the sea freshened sufficiently to snd 
passengers below.—H. R. Hacoann. 


o start on a voyage. P. 


set sail in » vessel 
as much indiffer- 


to restore ; to re-establish. P. 
everything he could think of to get set up (strong again) —T. Hon 
of Dunderhead is making UP know 
good hit that, isn’t it? You 


work ; to cease to wander about. P. 
“Surely,” thought Angela, “he is settling down; he will soon find work.”"— 


Besant. 
Seven.— he seven deadly sins—pride, envy, wrath, sloth, covetousness, 
gluttony, and lust. P. 4 
Sure, it is no sin; - 
Or of the deadly sins it is the least. SHAKESPEARE, i 
Valgarity is an eighth deadly sin, added to the list in these later days.—J. R. 
LoweL 

Seven-league boots — boots which carried their wearer at an 
ordinarily rapid rate, P, An expression borrowed from a wi 
fairy tale. 

Mr. Carlyle would be much better if he didn’t take health the 
were), bathing as if he were a little boy in the Serpentine, as 
seven-league boots, —JANB CARLYLE. 

The seven sleepers—seven Christian youths who fled from perse ution j 
the third century, and fell asleep in a cave. They did ot a 
until their discovery more than two hundred years later. The: 
occurs in various forms. <a 

‘A roasted ox and a lethargy like that of the seven sleepers: 
you to the use of your refreshed and waking senses.—Scorr. * 


A seven days’ rwonder—something which absorbs p 
short time and then is forgotten. C. NINE 


-(a) to dance. F. 
ut t we is ready for them, if they like to act; or the concert-room, 
ing; or the dancing-room, should they wish to shake a leg.— Besar. 
o move about. F. 
as so bad that father never let him come into the house, where, he sid, 
esty alone should shake a leg.—Brsant. 
be one’s head—to indicate disapproval, doubt, or dissent. P. 
Wh f he shook his head, and observed that 
aff | aces Geecened vat Tes cetsercapertion.—Govbexr2. . 
‘ shakes—of little value or account. S. 
{s no great shakes at best. Tt ain't even so good for a horse as real yellow 
in corn, HALIBURTON. 
hands—to salute by grasping the hand. P. 


by the hand.—FLonenct MARRYAT. 
writing to Sir Charles, and him to visit you 
to shake hands and part, with mutual 


shak the dust off one’s feet-—(a) an act showing one’s displeasure with 
y place, and a determination never to return thither. P. 

ust) regarded ustrians as the author of their misfortunes, 

of fan thete cal dy fete in seneny: “To-morrow I leave ator 

shake the dust off my feet. I will not return there in a burry."—Quarter'y 


dust off his feet at Heidelberg.—Beaconsr1#t> 


Ls 9 A fright. C. 
Fo shaike in one’s shoes—to be in a state of apprehension or -_ 
J aed were laid ont for inspection, while the 


ae sean conga oir dhoes before the verdict to be pronounced om 1 
: A) TYTLER. 
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Sheet.— Three sheets in the wind—half-intoxicated. F. 
Captain Cuttle, looking, candle in hand, at Bunsby attentively, believed 
that he was three sheets in the wind, or, in plain words drunk Diemene’ 


Shelf.—Laid or put on the shel/—no longer engaged in active work ; seb 


aside to make room for more active workers. P. 


What is a man to do when he’s put 
mm e's put on the shelf and has no home?—Good Words 


Shell.—7o shell out—to pay out money. 8. 
We can always make the old villain shell out, as he ought—Mnrs, BE. Lyx 


Linton, 


Shield.— The other side of the shield—the other side of any question, 


P. 


The story is told of two knights who, meeting at a post from 


which a shield was suspended, fell to quarrelling about the material — 
of which the shield was composed. The one held it to be gold, the 


other silver. From words they came to blows. After a bitter struggle 
they discovered that both were right, since the one side was gold, 
and the other side silver. 


Shift.— 7 make shi/t—to contrive with difficulty. P. 


He had erected a mill in miniature for the diversion of Edward's infant gi 
and made shift in its construction to introduce a pliant bit of wood that 
with its fairy clack to the marmering of the rill that turned it.—H. MAckKENZTE. 
By my other labours I make shift to eat and drink and have good clothes. —6 
SMITH. 


Shilling.—7o take the Queen's shilling or get the shilling—to t 
soldier. P. Soldiers on enlisting received a shilling from the re 
ing sergeant as a sign of the bargain having been concluded. 

It was then that, not caring what became of me, I took the Queen's 
became a soldier.—B. L. Farsron. 1” md 

= ready enough to become a recruit,” Allen. 

“Bat you can’t find the man with the ribbons and the | 
sergeant). Patience! ‘The recruiting-sergeant is always about. 
shilling.” —Besant. 


Shine.—7o take the shine out of—to surpass ; to outshine ; 
F. Also, but less correctly, off of: : “7 


Least weer areas 3 

of him s ee Pe 

He {s the first man of the age; and it’s generally } 
—Hauieurtox, 


shine off of all the world. 
Ship.— When one’s ship comes in or home—wh 
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“*T do not believe it; and, have a 
a and, anyhow, I will not you flirting with her in my — 
“Ah, that is where the shoe pinches.”—FLoRENcE MARRYAT, 


ma — To shoot the pit—to cheat a landlord by leaving without paying 
the rent. S. Compare ‘moonlight flitting” ‘shooting 
moons,” which see. : —- _ 
Shooting of moons. See Moon. 


Shop.— 7 talk shop—to speak exclusively of one’s own business or 
professional affairs. F. 

4 ‘i When he had a few clergymen round him, how he loved to make them happy!” 
im. : the ition held by another. C. Never talked shop to them, did he?” said the archdeacon.—A. TROLLOFE. 
nate a = shoe = 2 dtm my shoes when they are Short.—Short commons—want of sufficient supplies ; seanty rations. C, 

u n ty LOKI a 


He deserves to be soundly rated and kept upon short commons for backing billa.— 
Good Words, 1887. il 


ad the shoes straight—to be upright in one’s conduct. F. oe thon enbaih of chouxt incniumscnms iletiiie: Sauk aan : “- 
| an old shoe after one. This is done at weddings to wish good A short cut—a quick path; a path which saves distance; a method 
; to the person. An old shoe means “‘ long life.” which saves time. P. 


‘ , “ See yonder, how our young people are enjoying themselves!” and he pointed’ = 
‘one’s shoes—to be in a state of nervous terror. Cc his whip to where Ella and Anastasia, accompanied by Vernon and Felspar, B 


its, Procite began to talk of the souls of the people he always shook is be seen approaching them by a short cut.—James Pan, = 
Trotuore. Catechisms of history, manuals of arithmetic, short cuts to a smattering of science, — 
= 


ou a and guides to universal knowledge.—Edindurgh Review, 1587. . 

. in another person's shoes—to the same position as an 
ae w adie Short shrift—little time to repent; but a small interval before 
fliction of punishment. P. Shrift was the priest's absolution. 


ie 


a oni shoes after fourth lemon?” said the little boys ' 
* a ‘ ‘The neighbours would form a posse in a twinkling, and chase the thief x 
os ate eiaans day till they secured him; and then short shrift for the poor wreteh.— 
into another person’s shoes—to take the position previously Magazine, 1587. 
“ The short and the long of it—the whole matter stated briefly ; the) 
3 “that will do. It is very —_ cn and substance of the matter. P. . ~ 
shoes after my death.”—Good Words, © ‘The short and the long of it was, I couldn't tell what to make of 


Ienothers shows—to look forward with expectation to hit 


OTT. 
Sil th beer yos over some thet are waiting for bis shove. = ©) a 
ie ide who ed made calenlatons of ba ows and SS © 3} a - 2 
= A on he As long as there’s shot in the locker, she shall want for 
different altogether ous fellow.—THACKERAY. 
Shoulder.—7o turn, show, or give the cold on 
to repulse. P. a “te 


ei Shrub [ 207 ] 
young shoulders—to be wise beyond one’s 


' A show of hands—a display of right hands in voting. P. A chairman, 
ei arm at wen wishing for the decision of a question by a meeting, often calls for a 


: show of hands. 
uO le to come into close contact. C. Shrub.—7o shrub about—to get along tolerably well; to be in a fai 
ro was a outlook for persons who knew democracy, not by rubbing good state. F. fairly 
with it but merely from books.—J. R. Lower. ; 


“— . P Shut.—7o shut up—to be silent. F. 
e's shoulder to the collar—hard at work. C. 


“True for you, old man,” said Trevor, good-naturedly laughing. “Pitch 
fellow Dick over the arm of the chair and make him shut up.”—Blackwood’s ieee, 


wine, 1886. 
. : ) “You shut up, Johnny. If I Reed out of | 
one’s shoulder to the wheel—to commence working —— G enybody."— Mae H. Woon. pay out of my own pocket, it's nothing to 
to the wheel,” insi: @ secretary 
ne and pation ce conquer ees dauces Par. To shut a person up—to silence him. F. 
Tt was only because he had never yet put his shoulder to the wheel — Mrs Though we agree with Mr, Skelton in wishing that we had also Maillard’s account 
ews : of it, we cannot doubt that the reformer (to use the colloquial expression) shut him 
up.—Athenaum, 1557. 
thout ceremony. P. 
w.—T'o ala ng dismiss wi at Arie er eins To shut the stable door when the steed is stolen—to take precautions when _ 


too late. P. 


And then it all came out—the old story of shutting the stable-door on the stolen 
steed, and separation, when the mischief of constant companionship had been done.— 
Mistletoe Bowgh, 1887. 


To shut up shop—to close business ; to cease working. bY 


About this time, in the beginning of 1824, the Jamaica Ginger Beer Company shub 
spiring young up shop—exploded, as Gus said, with a bang |—THACKERAY,. ¢ a 
oar tare ri her aa te on Emmy,” Osborne cried, laughing. Sick.—The Sick Man—Turkey. P. A name given contemptuously, fa 
ne to my sisters to show it off." —THackERAY. view of its expected partition. % 


: Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English ambassador, that the czar! 
in—to conduct into a house. P. er evoustion on too cahjest of ts ne aan . 


Bs suffering me to wait long, my old friend Turkey, when Egypt was to have been England's share. —Publie Opinion, 1836. 
cordial welcome, showed in, and assured me Side.—7o put on side—to be arrogant and assuming in manner. 
es ’ You will put on all the side you please—when you are outside the — 
Bight.—Ow of sight—incomparably; beyond comparison. C. 
She was walking back through the quiet streets of the ; mark 


to the Bank House, with its peculiar importance and 
house in Newton. —Sanau TyTLER. 


A bill at sight—a bill which will be cashed 
after three or six months. P. 


- 


aa 


a pl = rosea (0 oe F 
, teen c. me my lamb is with me; 
“5 ut as the grave—wholly silent ; saying nothing ; making no 
iv ,” said the squire, “I'll be as silent as the grave."—R. L. Srevenson. 
To make a silk purse out of a sow's ear—to make a handsome 
ticle out of coarse and inferior materials. C. 
flung the Phdnomenologie to the other end of the room, exclaiming, “ That 
oung fellow is quite right ! it is impossible to make a silk purse out of a sows 


ARNOLD. 
” said the warder, in passing; “‘ you may lecture the bloke (fellow), but you 
‘make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear."—C. Reave. 
silken tie—the soft and invisible bonds of love and affection. P. 


True love's the gift which God has given 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie, 
‘Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. —Scort. 
be silk—to be made a Queen's Counsel (Q.C.) at the English bar, 
be entitled to wear a silk robe. 
‘Weston became a distinguished barrister and in due course took silk. 
ver.—Every cloud has a silver lining—there is always some ™Y of 
in the darkest condition of affairs. P. : 
s bad headache to-day,” said Helen, by way of excuse for ber tear It 


ci 


the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


Simples { 299 ] 
GR 


And then Mr. Toogood had only written one short scrap of a letter in 


“ Crawley is all right, and I think I’ Simo: : 
cy right, nk I've got the real mn Pure by the heels."—A, 


Simples.—Cwurting for the simples—an operati formed 
benefit of fools. C. —— i 


In the Lords and Commons (what evils might be averted) by clearing away k 
evacuating ill humours, and occasionally by aa pat the pepe 


Sine.—Sine die—without fixing any future date; indefini 
oo y ; finitely. P, 


Oar old friend was even now balancing on the brink of that eventful plunge 
proposal of marriage), which, if not made before the grand climacteric, py 
thought advisable to postpone sine die.—G. J. Wuyre-MELVILLE, 


A sine qua non—an essential; what is absolutely requisite. P. Latin. 

Besides, sir,” he added, turning to the warder with an assumed air of deference, 

“TL believe it is a sine qud non—I mean it is indispensable—that for some time I must 
report myself to the police once a month.”——Hvan Conway, 
Sinews.—The sinevws of war—money; funds. P. 

Widow Maxey had only become reconciled to her abdication, because, as was well: 
known, she had remained in possession of the sinews of war—that is, the actual 
proprietorship of the horse and cart, in addition to her savings.—Sanau TYTLER. 

Sink.—Leave him to sink or swim—do not aid him, but let him fail A 
succeed by his own efforts. P. ae 


Miss Huntley is of opinion that I defranded you of } : 
that I afterwards turned you 


rights by taking what my 
into the world to sink or swim, as the case may 
Her husband told her that she must sink or swim 
Sister.—Siser Anne—the sister of Bluebeard’s wife (in the 
tale). She kept watch from a tower to see if the expected sid 
arrive. 
Sister Anne is on the watch-tower,” said he to Amelia; “bat 
coming.”—T 4 
Sit.—To sit down with—to have to be contented with; to 
something whether we like it or not. P. em 
with (had to rest content with) a blank.—GoupsaITH, 


oe: 


thorns —to be in a state of discomfort 


oragony. P. 


iis Wiling on) Witens, Il the time, afrald lst she should refer to toe i, 


given dancing 
~—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. mente hehly, 


Often 


“3 ee ean he oo we ever was heard of in 
‘out the best man tn Ireland. —Mania Evoswonea — 


sit on the rail or fence—to refuse to Support any party ; 
asavoter, C. An American phrase. 


ae Se Cheney TV.) was always sitting on the rail be 


to reserve 


Ps 


household marched away in 
Separate couples or groups to at least 
edifices, each to sit under his or her favourite minister.— 


@ clergyman—to attend his church. 
etter & time, eat under him, as the phrase is, regularly thrice a week - 
‘or to one, and half-a-dozen of or to the other—essentially the 
 aifering in nothing. C. 
re's been a good deal of fun made of rabbinical fables; but, in of fables, 
thst all over the world it's six of one and haif-e-deoea of the other. 


‘ r to one and half-a-dozen to the other.—G. J. Wuyre-MrnviLte. 


Sixty [ 301 ] 
ee 


T have the right given me by a genuine interest in his affairs—the interest 
friend rather than a lawyer. You don’t suppose it’s fi ae : 
pence.— Miss BRADDoN. oe 

At sixes and sevens—in disorder ; ill-arranged. C, 


All goes to sixes and sevens—a universal saturnalia seems to be proclaimed 
peaceful and orderly family.—Scorr. —— 

Its vicinity (the presence of soldiers in a town), in our own experience, has inyari- 
ably over-roasted our mutton, multiplied our cobwebs, and placed our pee estab- 
lishment generally at sixes and sevens.—G. J. Wayre-MELVILLE. 


Sixty.—Like sizty. See Sratice. 
Skeleton. — The skeleton in the house or cuphoard—the secret cause of 


grief or shame in a household. P. 


After that first and last visit, his father’s name was never mentioned in Pitt's: 
polite and genteel establishment. It was the skeleton in the house, and all the 
family walked by it in terror and silence.—THACKERAY. 

I find that the skeleton in my domestic closet is becoming a pretty big one.— 
Dickens (Letters). 

Skin.—7o «kin a flea for its hide—to be excessively mean and avari- 
cious. F., 

“Generous!” I exclaimed; “ why, he’s the meanest little hunks that ever skinned 

a flea for the hide and fat."—-G. A. Sara. 


To skin a flint—to be excessively grasping. C. Hence the term skin- 


flint for a miser. ‘ 
Just as the toper squeezes the empty bottle and the miser skins the flint.—Brsawt. 


To escape by the skin of one’s teeth—to escape very narrowly ; 
within an ace of falling a victim. P. 


It is true that ten years before this he had, after an almost heroic s 
yielded to accept office in the Palmerston Ministry, and escaped only by the it 


his teeth. —Leisure Howr, 1887. 

The pit-brow women, to the number 

mer only saved by the skin of their teeth from having 

them by a Liberal government.—Contemporary Review, 1886. 
To save one’s skin—to get off without bodily hurt. C. 

We meet with many of these dangerous civilities, wherein it is 
save both his skin and his credit. —L’EstRANGE =~ 
Skip.—To skip over—to pass unnoticed. Po 

‘A gentleman made it a rule in reading to : 

‘note of admiration at the end.—Swrrt. 


—To sit upon a man's 


oe 


m2] 


Sling 


ieee o be loud in praise of, P, 
. ‘many persons to the skies —Jamns Payy, 
ang shop—a low eating-house. S. A London term, 


d in the samo street, walked into town every morning 
‘same slap-bang every day.—Dick ews. “oad at the sume bour 


ry fine; elegant. 8. 
siap-up still, have the two shields painted on the pancls with the core! 


.—A sleeping partner—a member of a firm who takes no share 
‘management, but receives part of the profits. P. 
‘most businesses there are sleeping partners.—Carrais Mannyar 
| sole motive in consenting to become, as it were, a sleeping partner in the 
lot, of which his daughter was the object, was to obtain possession of his 
q dogs lie—do not refer to unpleasant events of the past. C. 
ee sae © bee with, ond it wes best to let sleeping dogs 


z upon anything—to defer action until next morning. C. Cax- 
ous peor often prefer to wait at least twelve hours before they 
nit themselves to a course of action. 
went in to breakfast with some slight hope that, now Mrs. Glegs bad 


”" her anger might be subdued enough to to her usually 
TUES Gettin Gasoen Buses. a 


—1 laugh in one’s sleeve. See Lavan. 


1 @ thing on one’s sleeve—to reveal it to the public gaze. P. See 
pot) should talk well, but not with an obvious striving after epigram ; be 
itiv but not carry his vanity openly on his sleeve for the daws 


ve- tly. C. Mostly used of secret laughter. 
¢ that woman,” suid Mr. Harding, enjoying his joke in his sleere—4: 


hand —manual dexterity; clever use of the 
the deceptions of your slight-of and ks de 
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Slip.—7o slip off the hooks—to die. 8. 


Pray to God in heaven, unless you wish to : 4% 
off the hooks.— BLACKMORE. a a a ee + 
He was not far from eighty when he slipped off the hooks without pain 
—Mnrs. E. Lynn Liyton. er 
To slip one’s cable—to die. 8. 


Ho was dreadfully frightened at the prospect of slipping his cable in a foreign 
land.—G, A. Sana. : 
To slip one’s wind—to lose one’s breath; to die. C. 
“You give him the right stuff, doctor,” said Hawes jocosely, “and he won't slip 
his wind this time."—C. Reanr. 
To give the slip—to escape secretly. F. 


“{ wonder the writs haven't followed me down here,” Rawdon continued, still 
desponding. ? 

“When they do, we'll find means to give them the slip,” said dauntless little — 
Becky. THACKERAY. 


To slip through one’s fingers—(a) to die unexpectedly and without 
struggle. P. Said of a sick person. 


—(b) to escape from a person's grasp. C. 


He would not let the thing slip through his fingers....a debtor never yet escaped 
him, and never should.—Manta EporwortH. 

When Chaldicotes slipped through the duke's fingers and went into the 
Dr. Thorne, or of Dr. ‘Thorne’s wife, the duke had been very angry with Mr, 
gill.—A. Tro.vore. 


To slip into a man—to give him a sound beating. 8. 
cup and the lip—men cannot count 
grasp. P. ‘‘The original, 
down to us with an 


—— a. could not move in any direc. 


not very quick in temper, or in anything else ; he's what we call a slow coach 
rAIN MARRYAT. 


In the sly—secretly. C. 
““T thought you were down here about it?” 
‘Only on the sly, Mrs. Walker.”——-A. Trottore. 
‘Fie was beginning to doubt this clerk who attended that meeting on the sly 


—A small-beer chronicle — a record of insignificant domestic 
events. ©. The phrase comes from Shakespeare, Othello, act ii., 
ye scene 1, line 161: ‘“ To suckle fools and chronicle small-beer.” 


This small-beer chronicle is scarcely justified by the fact that many of Agnes’s 


and correspondents were persons of distinction —Atheneum, 1887 
_—the hours after twelve; midnight. P. 
ih fog rolled over the clty In the small hours, the early part of the nicht 
: —R. L. STEVENSON. 
talk—conversation about unimportant things, like the weather or 
\ ry-day events of life. P. 


every word, and fixing his map in her mind, 
so small talk stung her.—C. Reape 
had a way of placing his white, plump, giser 
as he spoke, that gave a sort of dramatic earnest 
been small talk.—Jaxes Payn. 


d in smoke—to come to no practical result. or 
or the pipe of peace—to be formally reconciled. 
re na Red Indian 


* 


e pow-wow to witness the burying 
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Snap.—T7o snap one’s fingers at—to defy ; to show one’s contempt for. C. 
You live with me, and snap your fingers at Hawes and all his crew.—C. Reape. 
To snap a man’s nose off —to speak sharply to him. C. 


Well, well, you needn't snap a man’s nose off! Come, wha‘ young man 
been doing ?—Good Words, 1887. — 


Sneeze.—7'o sneeze at a thing—to despise it; to think little of it. F. 
A buxom, tall, and comely dame 
Who wished, ‘twas said, to change her name, 
And if I could her thoughts divine, 
Would not perhaps have sneezed at mine.—ComMBE. 


Snuff,—7o take it in snuff—to take offence. F. 


You'll mar the light by taking it in snuff; 
Therefore I'll darkly end my argument.—SHAKESPEARE. 


In snuff or in the snuff—offended. F. 


He dares not come there for the candle, for, you see, it is already in suff. —SmAKE 
SPEARE. 

And whereas in snuff and distaste you may fling away from such res infecta, & 
little patience and words may do your business.—A Cap of Gray Hairs for a Green — 
Head, 1688. ‘ 

“Hoot, hoot,” said Uncle Ebenezer, “dinna [don’t] fly up in the snuff at me.”"— 
R. L. Stevenson. “ 


To snuff pepper—to take offence. F. ; 

I brought them in, because here are some of other cities in the room that 
snuff pepper else.—Old Play. 
Up to snuff—crafty ; knowing. 8. ae 
“ An, I daresay,” returned her uncle. “You American ladies are so up to snuf 
as you say.”—W. D. HowEtrs. ~ 

A rough and tough, and possibly an up- 


To snuff out—to die. 8. 


He heard of a house here or a house : 
‘and of another, but it was 


8 


true. P. pn nen 


home visited by the committee, who go round and 
cfr a ft sian conser an 
ne © SY ont for on boar later dan 


if the phrase may be used. P, Attached to statements that 


, 


ae i oil ines Bas fo go Wangry, he grows melancholy, because the situation is 


4A 


Pee. 
loap.—HHow are you off for soap? A meaningless bantering phrase, at 
time common in England. 8. 


r pul their heads into his shop, and asked how he was off for soap.S. Banrso 


sawder—flattery. 8. 
 Tbisd by a knowledge of soft sawder and human nature.—Tattecrros 
/  soap—complimentary speeches. F. A person of insinuating man- 
ers is said to be soapy. 


_—Soi-disant—self-named ; self-appointed. P. French. 
Char Gf peduotion tramped up by young women like Annette Harchoar snd 
fr soi-disant patrons must be subjected to s very searching Invesieaion” 


of these days—soon ; before very long. C. 
ion of a sea-cook—a term of contempt used by sailors to their 
HOT 8. 


Of course, in the use of sea-terms you'll not wonder 
If I now and then should fall into some blunder, 
Yor which Captain Chamier or Mr. T. P. Cooke 
“Would call me « lubber and son of a sea-cook—BAnsAx 
) sell for a song or an old song—to sell very cheap. C. 
: sell the goodwill for the very wor 


up in one of the siams of 
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Sore.—A sight for sore eyes—a welcome sight. F. 


Well, the very sight of the Yankee girls is good f eyes, little: 
critters (creatures).—Hatisurton. = wer? —— 


toasentence. F. 
The birds were singing, and I stopped whistling that they might hear them; but 


sorrow bit could they hear (they heard nothing) when gate, ze 
Fa eee ord cod each « dhouh-2EAaes Oe = 


Sotto,—Sotto voce—in a subdued voice; ina whisper. P. Italian, 


“She's worn out and upset, poor little thing!” he said sotto voce.—Murray's cee 


Magazine, 1887. 


Sour.—Sour grapes—a thing despised because it is unattainable. P. 
A famished fox once saw some clusters of ripe black grapes hanging from a trel- 
lised vine. She resorted to all her arts in vain, for she could not reach them. At 


last she turned away, beguiling herself of her disappointment, and saying, “The 
grapes are sour, and not ripe as I thought.”—sop's Fables. be 


Sow.—To sow wild oats—to be wild and extravagant when young. A : 


“Upon my honour,” exclaimed Sir Brian, “your exense seems to me to be ye 
condemnation. If you were a spendthrift, as young fellows often are, there | 
be a chance of your sowing your wild oats.—Good Words, 1857. 2 

To sow the wind and reap the whirlwind—to behave recklessly 
wickedly, and suffer a dreadful punishment. P. From the Bibl 
(Hosea viii. 7). In Stevenson's The Misadventures of John Nich 
the heading to chapter i. is, “In which John sows the wind,” a 
chapter ii., ‘‘ In which John reaps the whirlwind.” 

His portrait of the poor crazy-brained creature, Lord George G 
the wind which the country was to reap in whirlwind, is excellent.—F. 

Life of Dickens, “ Great Writers” Series. 


Sow.—To have the wrong sow by the ear—to have captured t y 
individual. Also “ the right sow.” F. a 
However, this time he'd got the wrong sow by the ear.—T. Hue 
“Ty's all right, old fellow,” he said, clapping his hand om 
‘we've got the right sow by the ear at last."—A. TRoLLors. ° 
Spade.—7o call a spade a spade—to use lai 
forward in the terms one uses. P. a 
Viola, when will you leave off rib 
said he never Fach a gl for calling & #8 eas 


¢ 


-_ generally used with statements 
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Sore.—A sight for sore eyes—a welcome sight. F. 
Well, the very sight of the Yankee girls is f f 
by the oe who ee round ~ neg soup, critters (creatures).—HALiBurTon. : coo oe sone ne ee 
accounts, consider case of those ill-advised 
permission to stay out for an hour later than is Sorrow.—Sorrow—a word used in Ireland to give a negative meaning 

toasentence. F. 
; 5 ' The birds were singing, and I stopped whistling that t hear 

if the phrase may be used. P, Attached to statements that sorvow bib eou36 Gouy bent {Chay henb3 acting) vials tag got tothe peer 

‘not be taken literally. there was such a crowd and such a shout.—Manria Eparworrs. 
an eee has to go hungry, he grows melancholy, because the situation is Sotto.—Sotto voce—in a subdued voice; in a whisper. P. Italian. 


fies sba'bee ae he iat + Sashagheen tists phaens, ot Ete out and upset, poor little thing!” he said sotto voce.—Murray’s 
Le @ time common in England. 8. ae aie Sour.—Sour grapes—a thing despised because it is unattainable, P. 
ip —— em “7 A famished fox once saw some clusters of ripe black grapes hanging from a trel- 


lised vine. She resorted to all her arts in vain, for she could not reach them. At * 
: 1 flattery. 8. last she turned away, beguiling herself of her disappointment, and saying, “The 


a grapes are sour, and not ripe as I thought."—Asop's Fables. 
done knowledge sawder aman nature.— HALIBURTON. 
i seca = a Sow.—To sow wild oats—to be wild and extravagant when young. P. 
“Upon my honour,” exclaimed Sir Brian, “your cme somes See 
condemnation. If you were a —— 2 ee ee 
be a chance of your sowing your _ A s 
elf-named ; appointed. P. French. ‘ 
illest 28 women like Annette Harchoux and To sow the wind and reap the whirlwind—to behave recklessly nd 
Scas gueece must agile Rural @ very searching investigation.— wickedly, and suffer a dreadful punishment. P. From the Bibi a 
day Review, 1887. (Hosea viii. 7). In Stevenson's The Misadventures of John Ni 
3 ; 2 thes l Cc the heading to chapter i. is, “In which John sows the wind,” 
iaeomelg/ these daye—soon ; before very tong bi chapter ii,, “In which John reaps the whirlwind.” 
sea-cook—a term of contempt used by sailors to thelr His portrait of the poor crazy-brained creature, Lord George Gon 
ag the wind which the east wee ney = See 
course, in the use of sea-terms you'll not wonder Dickens, : 1 
Tf I now and then should fall into some blunder, Sow.—To have the wrong sow by the ear—to have ¢ 
Captain . 7. P. individual. Also “ the right sow.” F. 
iq Cc However, this time he'd got the wrong sow by the —T 
neg. To sell for a song or an old song—to sell very cheap. X / fellow,” he } his: 
? goodwill for the very worst 


= 


k volumes—to furnish ample testimony. P. 
speak volumes as to what the instinctive revolt of 
r taking SG EMie Gf qrures thet a high brea, well 
of eighteen should be roused to an outbreak like the following ?—Specta- 


eee = Matt owe to speck of, no public buildings of any 
well for one—to speak in his favour ; to be to his credit. P. 
kt wp—to retort; to address a superior saucily. C. 


, is followed by a disposition on the part of the forewoman to find fault, and 
‘determination on the part of the work-girls not to be put upon, with an inten- 
speaking up should the oceasion arise.— Besar. 


r.—Achilles’ spear. Tt was said that this spear could both wound 
cure, P. 
‘Whose smile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 
Is able with the change to kill or cure. -SHAKESreare. 
—A spelling bee—a gathering where prizes are given to the 
who are best at spelling. These competitions were very 
in Great Britain about the year 1876. 
‘also spelled in a manner disapproved by the great Butter, and disallowed 
ing bees.—BEsanr. 


—The Sphinx’s riddle. The Sphinx was « she-monster who is 

id to have proposed a riddle to the Thebans, and to have mardered 

ull who failed to guess it. (Edipus was finally successful in guessing 
sreupon she killed herself. P. 


if any, have you found for the labour question? It was the 
] nineteenth century.—E. BruLamy. 
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Split.—T7o split on a friend—to inform against him ; to reveal a scheme 
in which he was concerned ; to betray him. 8. 


Robinson sighed. ‘ What is the matter?” said his master, trying to twist his head 


mand. 
“Nothing; only I am afraid they—they won't split, Fellows of that sort don't 
split on a comrade where they can get no good by it."—C. READE. 


To split with—to quarrel with ; to separate from. F. 
Split up—having long legs. 8. 
The favourite came from Lincolnshire, a tall, well-split-up fellow. 
To split hairs—to indulge in over-refined arguments. P. 
No splitter of hairs was he.—C. Reape 
Spoil.—To spoil the Egyptians—to get supplies from one’s enemies. P. 
A Scriptural phrase (Ex. xii. 36). 


More, he might even be able to spoil that Egyptian George, giving him less than 
his due.—H. R. Haooarp. 


“Tt would be a spoiling of the Egyptians perfectly justifiable,” said Maurice = 


Mrs. B. Lyx» Liwrox. 


To spoil for a fight—to be very anxious for a fight. F. 


“You seem to be spoiling for a fight,” remarked Bracknell. “I don't know | 
I have any grievance against you, but I'll try my best to indulge you by 
one.”—W. E. Norns. 
+ 


Spoke.—7o put a spoke in another's wheel—to arrest his progress ; ; 
hinder his echemea. C. a 
You have put a most formidable spoke in my wheel by preventing 
the borough.—W. E. Norris, in Good Words, 1587. 
another—to get money or food i 
of another's good nature to | 


: 
at 


smell-feast, 
He could not allow 
own income, as he was able to sponge on that of 


| proverb runs, “It takes a long - 
: € Spoon to sup with 
is, the devil is so crafty that if one forms a league 
most of the profits are sure to go to him. 
sori ahaa 
darry, he must have a long spoon that must eat with the devil.” —Suaxesre 
had voluntarily supped with the devil, and his spoon had been ton on 
@ silver spoon in one’s mouth—born in wealth and luxury. P. 
b! ode gy se T have made is — than enough—five thousand pounds 
i can see, fellow, that ilve: 
ip your G ed ly you were born with a silver 
a a golden spoon in one’s mouth—born to great splendour; heir 
eat wealth. C. 
‘result of his training has been to make him thoroughly discontented with his 


it lot, and disposed to consider himself aggrieved much above the majority 
is follow-creatures, because he was not born with a golden spoon in his mouth. 
om MARRYAT. 


@ spoon or spoil a horn—to succeed in an enterprise or fail 
ly. F. The phrase is used when an opportunity is furnished 
untried but energetic person of showing his skill. There is 

ys the fear of his ruining the materials. 
lay be a good enongh sort at cricket or billiards, in a smoking-room or 4 
: but that’s about it. He will neither make a spoon nor spoil a horn. — 


th ‘other hand, with an exceptionally acute and vigorous mind of his own, 
d to make a spoon or spoil a horn, had little idea of restricting himself 
j ive part allotted to the “ bookseller."—Mxs, OLIPHANT. 
) on a girl—foolishly fond of her. F. 
T had never either formed or provoked any attach- 


Spout [ Sliey 
ee 
Spout.—Up the spout—at the pawnbroker’s, 8. 


There's that dressing-case cost me two hundred—that is, I owe two for it; and the 
gold tops and bottles must be worth thirty or forty. Please to put that up the spout, 
ma'am, with my pins, and rings, and watch, and chain, and things. —THACKERAY. 

I haven't a suit of clothes fit to go in, even my (barrister’s) wig and gown are up 
the spout together.— D. Caristte MURRAY. 


Sprat.—7o throw a sprat to catch a whale—to venture something small 


in order to obtain a large return. C. 


“What are you at? Are you mad, Tom? Why, there goes five pounds. What a 
sin!” 


“Did you never hear of the man that flung away 4 sprat to catch a whale ?”— 
C, Reape. 
Spread. —Spread-eagleism—(a) boastful American patriotism. Pp. Com- 
pare it with English Jingoism and French Chauvinism. 


When we talk of spread-eagleism, we are generally thinking of the United States; — 
but the real spread-eagleism is that, not of the American Republic, but of the Rus- 
sian Empire. —Fortnightly Review, 1887. ~ 

Hush, my lord! You forget that you are a British peer. No spread-eagle for 
you. Besant. F 

——(b) any kind of blatant patriotism. P. = 

Among educated people his (Viscount Wolseley's) spread-eagleism may be left to 

work its own ridicule. —Scottish Leader, 1890. a 
Spring.—7o spring @ mine upon one—to surprise one ; to lay a pl 
and announce suddenly its completion. P: 

“ Bat, my dear Samuel, this is so altogether unexpected.” 

“go js the discovery of the manuscript,” put in the young 
logic. 

«Te is like springing a mine on me, my lad.”"—James PAXM. 


To spring to one’s feet—to rise up suddenly. P. 

He sprang to his feet, and pushed the woman, « buxom party 
him,—H. R. Haoeann. ’ 
without reflection. P. 7 

\ ‘The criticism offered on the spur of the m« 
way of protest against the who = 


one’s 


pote 


eit 


Stab 


ble; fair; even; honourably ; fairly. © 
pred 
ded cies play upon the square, 


? What have you got to say to that? T. Hue 
_ JHEs. 
square with you (I am 8 treating you openly and fairy), I 


e—to settle; to adjust. P. 
Basker will square socounte by sending you s card for « garden party next 


tae a the attitude of a boxer; to clench the fists and 


iapemine proneetes to square up to George in a most determined way.—H. R. 


square of—the same as square up. (ol 
op: ee cee em feel who had squared off at a stranger for some 
posed discovered that he was undertaking to chastise Mr 


and suddenly 
eee x. pet of the Fancy,” or Mr. Joshua Hudson, “the Jobo Bull 


are anything to or with—to make it agree with. P. 


ee. 
To my strength.—MILTow. 
I it rather providence—has placed you in a certain station, 
forgot full the dies of that tation without replning or rections 
forsoot it does not happen to square exactly with some vague notions of 
J. Wuyre-MeLvinie. 


squares—to depart from an accustomed order. C. 
no squares—to give no offence; to make no difference. G 


¢ meal—a full meal which satisfies. F. 
: |, even at the age of eighty, ate but one square meal a day.—Saturday 


name for a person of strict morals. F. 
re shoes of this shape. 
tthe solemn remonstrances of our od waar tos of recto 


ee se 


but if I did 
rer ac cnt yc 
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Stable.—7o lock or shut the stable-door when the steed is stolen—to take 
precautions when too late. P. 


The emperor of Austria, who has given a great deal of time and patient labour to 
the reorganization of the Austro-Hungarian army, is, it is understood, an 
the recent development of the powers of mobilization of the Austrian cavalry. 
this is rather a case of shutting the stable-door when the steed is stolen. Led 
Russians had a very long start, and it is probable they still maintain it.—Fortnightly 


Review, 1887. 
Staff.—7'o have the better end of the staf-—to have the superiority. C. 
Miss Byron, I have had the better end of the staff, I believe ?—RicHARDSON. 
Stage.—A stage whisper—a whisper that can be heard by many. PR 


Stake.—A¢ stake—in peril; about to be contended for. P. 


He wrote to tell the king that the honour of himself and his brother sovereigns, 
whose consciences they directed, was at stake,—National Review, 1887. 

“ Do not speak of him, Johnny.” 

“T must speak of him. A man isn't to hold his tongue when everything he has 
in the world is at stake." —A. TROLLOPE. 


Stake and rice—a wattled fence. Provincial English. 

Stale.—7o lie in stale—to lie in ambush. Provincial English. 

Stall.—T7o sall a debt—to refrain from pressing its payment. Pro- 
vineial English. 

Stall your mug—be off; go away. 8. 

Stand.—7o stand by—(a) to be faithful; to assist in a difficulty. Pe 


The man that stands by me in trouble I won't bid him go when the sam 
again.—C. Reape. 


——(b) to be ready ; to hold oneself in readiness. A nautical use, R 


Stand 


with reserve ; to be stiff and ceremonious 


Pp. 


e a Se ger (this bond), declaring that now he had the power he 
a its utmost penny of his debt;....that a man lying on his 
4s nO excuse to a creditor; that he was not going to stand on cere 

rbing a gentleman in his last moments. —Mania Epoewonrn, ay 


ins one’s light—to hinder his advancement. P. 


as at twenty-seven, he is found standing in his 
gh nervous fear.—Leiswre Hour, 1880. a re mony 


took him downstairs and gave him some supper, of which he stood 


She afterwards 
reat need,—JAMEs PAWN. 


ai —— ee out and get a bath, of which we stood sadly 


stand to—(a) to uphold; to be faithful to. C. 


‘My lady, whatever I say you'll stand to?” 
you say I'll stand to."—C. Reape 


(b) to oppose in a duel; to be a match for. C. 


; Turk,” answered Fagan; adding, “I never yet knew the man who 
Quin.” —THackeRay. 


and to one’s gun—to offer resistance ; to defend oneself. C. 


> % 


though greatly alarmed, stood to his gun pretty steadily.—S. WARREN. 


to pay the expenses of any feasting or merriment. C. 


the adjoining public-house, after some discas 
that he should stand treat that night, and Tit 


| out-—to object; to refuse to agrees to separate oneself from 


_ Pr 


ie will stand out, let them remember that the jury is not all agreed.— 


‘out, but Mrs. Grantly gave way.—A. TROLLOFE. 


t 38 7 
ee — 
To stand up for—to champion ; to speak in defence of. Pr 
You are always standing up for the black people, whom the Boers hate.—H. R. 
HAGGARD. 
To stand one’s friend—to prove faithful and friendly in a difficulty or a 
crisis. C. 
Mra. Dolly regularly expected that Ellen should, as she called it, stand her friend 
in these altercations —Mania Epozworra. 
To stand on one’s own bottom—to be independent. C. Still found in 
its original form, ‘‘ Let every vat (or tub) stand on its own bottom,” 


Suppose an Irishman in England were to speak in praise or abuse of the country, 
would one be particularly pleased or annoyed? One would be glad that the man 
liked his trip; but as for his good or bad opinion of the country, the country stands 
on its own bottom, superior to any man or men.— THACKERAY. 

But I think it’s better to let every tub stand on its own bottom.—Hvuca Coxway. 


A standing dish—a dish or article of diet which regularly appears at 
table. C. 


Standing orders—general rules or instructions constantly in force. 
Star.—His star is in the ascendant—he is lucky; fortune favours him. P. 


His feelings of resentment became more lively, and not the less so because His: ‘” 


expression of them had been stifled, while he had considered the star of 
be in the ascendant.—S. WARREN. 


A man’s good star—a lucky influence affecting his life. P. ; 
“Yes,” said Ella patiently; “she was, of course, the Pre”—(her good star 
saved har from saying the Pretender) —" Prince Charlie in diaguiss."—J4xas 7 
The Stars and Stripes, or the Star- 
United States. P- 


If I were a West Indian, I should feel that 
safer than I was at present from political 
I don’t want to see my husband walking 
his head.—BgEsANT. 
has acquainted 


] Stick 


position in - 
.. in which affairs actually are; the 


9 much to assume that a little further tho 
rds, 1887. 
dd ia prevent; to keep back for a time and with 
e more influence in the 
ae land than you know of. Perhaps, even, I could stave 
In stays. A sea phrase, applied 
‘ase, app! to a vessel which is tackin, 
Lip ‘na sails are shivering and have not yet filled in the a 
_ “My pretty Patty,” laughed her 
; cousin, “ if kn ) 
, you would see that it was not a cutter So-f oh handed eaes 
ff apery Fohaee ent to have but one, for she was 
To steal a march i 
pe tupon—to gain an advantage over an enemy 
: Poa a ima without his knowing it; to act before another is 
_ Tong to see you happy—long to behold the 
‘ choice of h a heart ours, Pray, 
not steal a march upon me; let me know in owen ~seertork tang Py 


last, one morning, to 
: awake earlier than usual, he stole a march on 
and, taking his stick, walked out and tottered into the jail.—C. Krave. 


A stick-in-the-mud—a slow person who is wholly without the 
of enterprise or adventure. F. 
| rusty-coloured one is that respectable old stick-in-the-mud, Nicias.—T 


ght, a little more 
would have led to the maintenance of the ond 


mid. 


© be faithful to; not to desert. P. 
jwhat a savage, determined man Osborne was, and how he stuck by his 
0 be scrupulous about. P. 


ee oy be it “1 have been lying beneath 
eaEm, TOS as to how it should be done, and resolved, if 1 met 
worse than rob, for I am one that sticks at nothing.” —Jam®s 


{ -3a7 
ae 
A poor stick—a person without character or energy. C. 

He was a poor stick to make a preacher on (of).—HALIBuRToN. 
To cut one’s stick—to go off. S. 


It was plaguy lucky for the doctor, I can tell you, that he cut his stick as he did, 
and made himself scarce, for Alden was an ugly customer.— HALIBURTON, 


To stick in—to persevere. F. 

To stick on—to overcharge; to defraud. F. 

To stick one’s spoon in the wall—to die. S. 

Stiff —To do a bit of stiff—to give money for a bill; to cash a bill. 8. 

I wish you'd do me a bit of stiff, and just tell your father if I may overdraw my 

account I'll vote with him.—THAcKERAY. 

A stiff un—a corpse. 8. > 

Stile.—To help (a lame dog) over a stile—to assist a poor fellow in 
difficulty. F. y 


I can help a lame dog over a stile (which was Mark’s phrase for doing a generous 
thing). —C. Kivostey. a 


Btill.—Still waters run deep—silent and undemonstrative people have 
generally great powers of thought and action. C. : 


“What, kissing her hand, and be « clergyman!” sald Miss Dunstable “1 did : 


not think they ever did such things, Mr. Robarts. 
“ Stil] waters run deepest,” said Mrs. Harold Smith.—A. TRoLLoPE. 


Stir.—Stir-up Sunday—the Sunday just before Advent. S. The: 

lect or Church prayer for this day begins with the words, “S 

O Lord, we beseech thee.” Schoolboys who are looking f 

this time to the Christmas vacation irreverently “ stir up” 

each other's sides on this day. F 
Stock.—To make stock of—to draw profit from; to make 

own benefit. C. 

They could not have made stock of it, as Susie would 
stances.—Saram TYTLER, 


"ve and estimate; to watch minutely, P, 


m te observed him very closely 
certainly taking 
ped ie with anything but 
e ock in—to value; to regard with trust or confidence. P. 


"se himself, however, never appeared 
anantngye be enjoyed.—Blackiwood's sath =m me 


“8 n frwit—said of something which is very sweet. C. 
rege ee mewere Dealeed by one who id not know us; i was like 


_—Stone-throwing—finding fault with one’s nei . 
ighbours. P. No 
t taken from Christ's saying, “He that is without blame among 
let him first cast a stone at her” (John viii. 7). 
) stone-throwing spirit, the self-depreciation of the capital, and the occasional 
i of Nii, are Gly tho natural results of the aotocratic swt Ft 
St ( blind. P. 


( 


——— 


short distance; a hundred yards or more. P. 

and her husband but a fi ¥ hich 

iid Miss Lanta —— 
no stone unturned—to adopt every possible method of search or 
to take every possible means towards gaining an object. P. 
ise borrowed from the Greek dramatist Euripides. Polycrates 
1 the Delphic oracle how best to find the treasure buried by 
pins, the general of Xerxes, on the field of Platea. The oracle 

‘Turn every stone” (Panta hinesai petron). 

its Trwine "ll leave no stone unturned with the judge—you may rely upon 


fe shan't leave a stone unturned on cither side,” said Mr. Quirk.—S. Wann=®. 


between two stools—to adopt two plans of action, and to 
oneself by trusting to two supports instead of boldly 


cs 


Story { 319 ] 


In store—ready ; waiting ; soon to disclose itself. P. , = 
If he portrays persons generally as well as he does places (as I do not doubt) there: 
must be another treat in store for us.—JAmEs Payn. 
Little anticipating the checkered ills in store for him.—W. Invrsa. 
Story.— Weak in the upper story—crazy ; feeble-minded. F. 
Stove.—The stove-pipe hat—the tall silk hat. C. : 
About the only monstrosity I saw in the British man’s dress was the stove-pipe : 
hat. —Burrovens. Pe 
Straight.—A #raight tip —private and correct information. 5S. Bs 
All he had to do was to give him the straight tip, and let him go and buy.— — 


Brsant. 
We got the straight tip ; that’s all you need know.—Miss Brappon. 


Strain.—To strain at a gnat—to make difficulties about something im- = 
significant. P. A Scriptural phrase (Matt. xxiii, 34). ne 
You are just the chap to strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel.—HALIBURTON, = 
Strait.—A strait jacket or waistcoat—an article of dress put on a mad- 2 
man when he is unruly. P. 2 
George Gaunt is accredited to a keeper, who has invested him with the order of the 
Strait Waistcoat. THACKERAY. 4 - 
Exp.—George Gaunt, instead of going as a secretary of legation to a 
court, has been intrusted to a keeper, and is watched as a madman. 
Straw.—My eyes draw strars—I am very sleepy. C. 
Lady Ana. I'm very sure ‘tis time for all honest folks to go to bed. 
Miss, Indeed my eyes draw straws (I am almost asleep).—Swirt. 
The last straw —that which finally causes a catastrophe; an. 
itself, but able, in conjunction with other things, to cause 
P. The proverb runs: “Tt is the last straw which breaks # 
back.” 


1887. 
Not to care a straw or two straws—to be perfectly 
straw is the symbol of what is worthless. , 


I don’t think she could have cared two 
wine, 1887. . 


Strike 


t will give me enough for those mills to clear 
‘don’t come you here with any man of straw Wot 


dialogue is masterly. Both Milton and Cow! 
T propriety. Ttisno sham fight in which one of the ina 
in of straw, set up only to be knocked down.—J. Corren Monisox. 


Strephon and Phyllis—a pair of rustic lovers, generally 
typical of a sentimental young man and his sweetheart. P, 


rought his lovely wife to a romantio-looking cottage, covered with roses and 
and their Strephon and Phyllis-like existence had commenced — 


Pte: 
- To strike work—to refuse to work until better terms are 
d P. 
nber of functions, in fact, struck work.—H. DrumMonp. 


i , ‘one’s colours or flag—to surrender. P. 


le was aware of defeat ; she struck her colours instantly. —R. L. Srevexsox. 
sh of victory, the intoxication of success, had passed over to another, and 
‘who had to strike his flag and own himself defeated.—Mns E Lyx 


luck or lucky. An old phrase, used when a bargain was made, 
mey exchanged in token thereof. 
strike me luck with earnest, and draw the writings.” 
here’ a God’s penny for thee.” —Braumont axp FLETcuEn. 
mile a bargain—to conclude a bargain. P. The striking of hands 
y sign of a bargain being concluded. 
a by offering to bet he should make the best servant in th 


‘strange say, the bargain was struck, and he did turn out « model 
3, Reape. 


, a8 T thought he would be.—C. Rape. 
the iron is hot—do not miss a favourable opportunity ; act 
conditions are favourable. P. 


Struck [ 321 ] 


To strike one’s tent—to depart. C. 


However, he had amassed a good deal of money in this gambling hell of his; and. 
80 he was able to persuade a few of his meaner dependants to strike their tents along 
with him, and go out into the wilderness.—Wa. BLAcK. 
Struck.—Struck upon—attracted by. F. An Americanism. 
“ But that young man had perfect ways.” 
“ Seem struck upon Irene?” asked the colonel.—W. D. HowExrs, 
Stuck.—S/uck up—proud ; conceited. F. 
“ They didn’t seem stuck up,” urged his wife.—W. D. Howgtrs. 


Study.—A brown study—a state of mental absorption ; a dreamy condi- . 


tion of mind. P. 
He'll poison his patients some day when he’s in a brown study.—FLORENCE 
MArRryat. . 
Stump.—7o stump up—to pay out money. S. 
Why don’t you ask your old governor to stump up !—DickEns, 


On the stump—lecturing ; on a lecturing tour. F. 


Suaviter.—Suaviter in modo—possessing tact ; having a pleasant mode 
of dealing. P. Latin. The full phrase is Suaviter in modo, forti 
in re, ‘Pleasant in the manner of carrying out an enterprise, fit 
the business itself.” : 
Let Mr. Slope be the fortiter in re, he himself would pour in the y 
—A. TROLLorE. 


Sub.—Sub rosa—in confidence; secretly. P. The Latin form of 
the rose.” See Rose. ; 
By-the-by, I wonder some of you lawyers (sub rosa, of course) have not 
pithy line of Mandeville.—S. T. CoLeRrpGEr. 


Such,—Such and such—certain. An adjective phrase, whicl 


need of using a definite numeral or other adjective. P. 
She had written to him to say that she would be at her 
there.—A. L “ 


sananer of St. Luke—a mild spell of weather which 
omes about the middle of October. St. Luke's Day, the 18th 
r, gives it the name. 
‘See INDIAN. 
To have been in the sunshine—to be drunk. F. 


condition which his groom indicated with poetic ambiguity by my. 
ce patie kad been in the sunshine.”—Groror Extor. 


To sup with Pluto—to die. P. Pluto was the Latin god of the 
ral regions, where the spirits of the dead existed. 
_—To set one his supper—to perform a feat that cannot be imi- 
bed or surpassed. F. 
\ sure as a gun—certainly ; without fail. F. 
“# Ag pure as a gun,” said she, “that must be the knock of the post."—Macar tar, 


be sure—certainly ; no doubt. ©. An exclamation having no de- 


b k cided force or meaning. 
Lord! what a life mine fs, to be sure,—S. Warnes. 


3 surprise party of friends who appear unex- 
one house of one 2 get Nid acquaintance, bringing food 
This is usually done in the evening. P. An American 


to 


I law from one single phenomenon. ee 
in ey ari nn a 


swear by another—to be 

BPA ptikons ; w bare Pal 

se T oughtn’t to say it before . 
‘swear such a risky one 45 by 
Ze pera eet of thing that makes these Pec aA 
rr #, 1887. 


Fa dose mot eine 0 eummer—sve mast not frame ® 


with the consent of 


Sweat { 823 J 
SN aSaGGNn TT 
To swear off—to renounce ; to give up. ©. Often used intransitively. 
“Will you have a drink with us, Jack?” 
“No, mate, I have sworn off” (given up drinking), 

To swear out—to renounce ; to give up. Old-fashioned. 
Your grace hath sworn out house-keeping.—SHAKESPRARE, 


Sweat.— The sweat of one's brow or face—hard labour, P. 
“(In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the ground, 
—Genesia iit. 19. 


‘Tis the sweat of our brow, Tummus, none of ‘em (them) think on (of).—Biack- — 
MORE. 


In this practice, indeed, he imitated some of the most renowned geniuses of the 


age, who have laboured in secret with the sweat of their brows for many arepartee— _ 
SMOLLETT. 7m 


Sweet.—Siweet on or wpon—attached to; having a fancy for. F, 
“Mark my words, Rawdon,” she said. “You will have Miss Sharp one day for ‘ 
your relation.” i 
“What relation,—my cousin, hey, Mrs, Bute? James sweet on her, hey?” in- — 
quired the waggish officer.—THackeray. ; 
A sweet tooth—a liking for sweetmeats and dainties. P. 


All people with healthy physical appetites have a sweet tooth somewhere in thelr 
heads. —Macmillan's Magazine, 1887, : 
I know she has a sweet tooth still in her head.—Manra Epoeworrn. + 


One's sweet will—uncontrolled wishes ; the unrestrained desires of one’s 
heart. ©. A phrase generally used somewhat sarcastically, 5 a 
If only the idealists can have their way, and work out the yearnings of 
Sweet will, we shall soon be a teetotal, vegetarian, and 
—Family Herald (quoted in Edinburgh Review, 1887), 
At any rate, Grace made no attempt to do anything of the kind, but 
her own sweet will within the limits of her own parole,—BLACKMORE, ; 
Swell.—The swell mob—peopite of bad character ; men who pre c 
vices or follies of others. F. 
When worn something of a dandy, 
ful swell-mobsman.—D. Curistre MURRAY. = 


Swim.—Jn the swim—in the current of events ; acqué 
is going on. C. ; 


‘Swing.—In full swing—very busy ; work’ 


aad fell swoop—with one unlucky blow ; by a single catas. 


fell swoop it had cleared the sideboard of glasses, decanters, silver waiters, 
SON. 
‘ eta * 
ae Por ~To swop horses crossing the stream—to make an exchange at a 
, se ‘ait cal time when all one’s energies should be devoted to the business 
i 
“inhand. F. 


Fs ‘Sword.—4" swords’ points—hitterly hostile. P. 
‘ae ‘This the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at swords’ points at once. —R. H 


was a courtier in the palace of 
The sword of Damocles. Damocles eee ha ae 
the Elder, ruler of Syracuse 2 

te he was answered in the following fashion by his master. 
- He was invited to a sumptuous banquet, and, arrayed in royal robes, 

‘ was given the principal seat ; but over his head hung a sword sus- 
on by a single horse-hair. By this Dionysius meant to intimate 
precarious nature of the power and felicity of princes. ae 

; . GF s em 
i itis said to be the = wish that te set Rape oe aa omen 
oe he on ome that he desists from action, it will seam 

Se he te poved by which the sword of Damocles is suspended.—St Andrews 


x a. 
i. 

a 

oe 


a 


a DAGGER. 
1t swords drawn—bitterly hostile. P. See 
Sa Delonged to « family who, from the earliest times, had 
with the government.—MARnion CRAWFORD. 
y.—Sydney sider—a convict. S. © * 
' invented yet for the word “ 
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Table. — 7 turn the tables —to reverse the position of two rival 
parties. P. 
Tt was no light act of courage in those days, my dear boys, for a little fellow to say 
his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. A few years later, when Arnold's manly 
had begun to leaven the school, the tables turned. Before he died, in the 


house at least, and I believe in the other houses, the rule was the other way.— 
T. Huones, 


If Mr. Dillon had said that such an outrage as this was nothing but the turning of 
the tables on the atrocities of the penal code, we should not have blamed him.— 


Spectator, 1837, 

Table @héte—the public dining-table at an hotel. P. A French 
phrase. Literally, the “‘ host’s table,” from the custom of the land- 
lord presiding at the public dinner. 

I was very fond of dining at table d’héte anywhere.—The Mistletoe Bough, 1886. 


Upon the table—known to every one ; a matter of public discussion. P, 

I will not, however, take up the time of this—I mean your time—by recapitulating = 
all that I told you on that occasion; the facts are, so to speak, all upon the table, > 
and I will merely touch upon the main heads of the case.—H. R, HAGGARD, — 

Tableaux. — Tableaux vivants—‘‘ living pictures ;” dumb representa- — 
tions, generally of historical scenes, in which the figures are real 
people. French. A favourite amusement in social gatherings, it 


On the 26th of January 1500, having accomplished the first half of his task, he 
(Cesar Borgia) entered Rome as a conqueror, on which occasion a 


given of the triumph of Cesar, with the various episodes of the life of the 
Cvesar, shown in tableaur vivants, suggested by the painter Mant 
Magazine, 1888. 
Tag.—Tag-rag and bob-tail—the ill-dressed rabble. P. See 

He invited tag-rag and bob-tail to the wedding.—L’EsTraNox. 
Tail.—To keep the tail in the water—to thrive ; to prosper. F. 
To turn tail—to retreat in an undignified way. C. 

“ Never thought I should live to turn tail in this way,” growled 
another as they passed out.—English Illustrated Magazine, 1887, 
Tailor.—Nine tailors make a man. An old saying. 


I believe Pinchin’s father to have been a tailor. 
honestly exercised ; but since the world began | 
you well see a of th : 


4 


mr hay 


PAS 


ei 


fe ‘Si intl Mleweed the thdsboard of glasses, decanters, silver waiters. 

oop horses crossing the stream—to make an exchange at a 

time when all one’s energies should be devoted to the business 
f° 


-At swords’ points—bitterly hostile. P. 


, sword of Damocles. Damocles was a courtier in the palace of 
Dionysiu ae, ruler of Syracuse. Having extolled the felicity 
ces, he was answered in the following fashion by his master. 
invited to a sumptuous banquet, and, arrayed in royal robes, 

riven the principal seat; but over his head hung « sword sus- 

d by a single horse-hair. By this Dionysius meant to intimate 
nature of the power and felicity of princes. a 

Miipmsatns and ths Sh only boone be would not that his lst moment 

puld be by the clash of arms that he desists from action, it will be seen 
w thin is the by which the sword of Damocles is suspended.—St. Andrews 


shed . 
i * 


s drawn—bitterly hostile. P. See Dacorr. 

nni belonged to a family who, from the earliest times, had been at swords 
vn with the government.—MAnion CRAWFORD. 

sider—a convict. S. © * 


Invented yet for the word “convict,” which 1 
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Table, — To turn the tables —to reverse the position of two rival 
parties. P, 
Tt was no light act of courage in those days, my dear boys, for a little fellow to say 


his prayers publicly, even at Rugby. A few years later, when Arnold’s manly 
hAd begun to leaven the school, the tables turned, Before he died, in pig ox 3 ta 


house at least, and I believe in the other houses, the other way,— 
T. Hvenes. a 


If Mr. Dillon had said that such an outrage as this was nothing but the turning 
the tables on the atrocities of the penal code, we should not have Poetry 


Spectator, 1587. 

Table d’héte—the public dining-table at an hotel. P. A French 
phrase. Literally, the “ host’s table,” from the custom of the land- 
lord presiding at the public dinner. 


I was very fond of dining at table d’héte anywhere.—The Mistletoe Bough, 1885. 


Tpon the table—known to every one; a matter of public discussion. P. 
I will not, however, take up the time of this—I mean your time—by recapitulating 
all that I told you on that oceasion ; the facts are, so to speak, all upon the table, 
and I will merely touch upon the main heads of the case.—H. R, HacGaRp, 
Tableaux. — Tahleaux vivants—“ living pictures ;” dumb representa. 
tions, generally of historical scenes, in which the figures are reall ae 
people. French. A favourite amusement in social gatherings. i: 
On the 26th of January 1500, having accomplished the first half of his task, he 
(Cesar Borgia) tied Rome as a conqueror, on which occasion a bey 
given of the triumph of Cesar, with the various episodes of the life of the 
Cwsar, shown in tableaux vivants, suggested by the painter 
Magazine, 1883. 
Tag.—Tag-rag and bob-tail—the ill-dressed rabble. P. See Ri. 
He invited tag-rag and bob-tail to the wedding.—L’'Estranor. 
Tail.—To keep the tail in the water—to thrive ; to prosper. F. 


To turn tail—to retreat in an undignified way. a ‘ 
“ thought I should live to turn tail in this way,” growled | 
another as they passed out.—Bnglish Ilustrated Magasine, 1887. ‘ 
Tailor,—Nine tailors make a man. An old saying. | 
I believe Pinchin's father to have been a tailor. There is 


Take,—To take aback—to ber 
“A what?” asked Hi 


in an ter ot ptr — 1 
after your mother's family, flen—Gasees Bae’ 


ladies took the cue and retired.—C. Reape. 
0 tke road—to become & highwayman. P, 
fortunate in his business, and took to the road.—G. A. Sara. 
ae down-—() to humiliate; to lower the pretensions of C. 
ee ean, at Pent ot Uh hall 10 hs pips in 


h a wnt th her, os he 


— higher up in the form, A school 


-(c) to commit to writing spoken words as they are uttered. P’. 
E eaten tes Busaxr. 


o go off. OC, 


eee ona of Ot. T have been bored to-night, and what is mach 
been snubbed. Suppose we take flight for Cannes ?—Good Words, 


part—to hear or receive willingly. P. 
add one little word, Utterson, that I'm sure ‘ll take in good part. 
; Matter, and I bog of you to let it aleep.—it. L. Srevexson 


to heart—to bear it seriously ; to be much affected by 


0 undertake ; to commence working with. P. 


acquaintances—should have taken it in hand to 
¢, was a humiliation indeed.—Jamxs Pays. 
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——(b) to escort toa room. P. 


As for Miss Huntley, she rather prided herself upon her from ; 
and would have been quite content to accept Mr. Sosentte coal =e ‘ 
been requested to take her in to dinner.—Good Words, 1887. 


(c) to comprehend ; to absorb mentally. P. 

It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at one glance.—D1ckENa, 

To take off —(a) to mock at ; to make sport of; to mimie, P. = 

Taking off (making fun of) the factory ladies. —-HaLipurron. 

I know the man I would have; a quick-witted, outspoken, incisive fellow....de- 
lights in taking off big wigs and professional gowns, and in the disembalming and 
unbandaging of all literary mummies.—O. W. Hotmes, 

({b) to murder. Old-fashioned. 


The deep damnation of his taking off.—SHAKESPEARE. 
To take oneself off (a) to go away. C. 


sincrly hal wa be when he mel ame tan end and when Doan, & 
murmured excuse, took himself off.—Good Words, 1887. 
‘The stranger suddenly took himself off, and was no more seen by the 
A. TroLuore. 
——(b) to commit suicide. C, ; - Te 
“You argue,” said Mra. Wallace, “ ee r 
best thing they can do fs to take themselves off, as you call it, since in so 
do the world a service."—James Pars, 
To take on—to be affected ; to be overcome by one’s feelings. ©. 
“Dae heart! dear heart! rid the squire, who was deniy attache fo Mi : 
sister; “ don’t take on so, my dear good Joan. ”— BLACKMORE. Se 
“Tt isa pity you take on so, Miss Briggs,” the young lady said, 1a cool, ‘ 
foe Sm. 
d ~ 
es 


My dearest friend is so ill, and wo-o-o-on't soe me,” gurgled out 
agony of renewed grief. THACKERAY. 
Ina pretty take on—much affected. F. ws 
She in tty take on, too, sir, becanse, as she said—to use 
she wan cbiestiod ¢ out of a dance.—S. Barino-GouLp. 
To take it out—{a) to take exercise ; to relieve one’s phy rg 
Her limba were elastic, $0 that she seemed when she walked 1 she | 


and dance, which, ae 
Nowabam they take {tou at ln tennis Bue 


to IES G sahetrs «ting tx P. 
| Bey wot tke to er ook. . 


ee widen are, 20, business diacharge it generally with greater honesty 


‘squire took to her very kindly (was very well pleased with her).—A. Trottore. 
one’s bed—to be prostrated by illness. P. 
HH is gute true that at times be took to his bed.—Letter quoted in Nineteenth 


@ to one’s heels—to commence running ; to start off at a rapid 


P 


ee nen, amg to my heels, collared my gentleman, and brought him 


task—to reprove ; to lecture ; to find fault with. P. 
Cooper has just told 
orien” me—that Mr. Josceline’s life 
irritated at being taken to task— and, as was 


vith the approval of the company—by a lady inferior to her in social 
HRS as ld, we ane teSeh ne eerie at im the 2 
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—b) to help; to aid; to patronize. P. 
He told his story frown the beginning: how he had sxperiensed 


house, etc.— Riess: 
——(c) to engross ; to comprise. P. 
I prefer in our countryman the noble poem of Palamon sind Listas Sail : 
perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias, only it takes up seven years.—DnyDEN. oy 
——(d) to reply to; to interrupt with a criticism, P. 


is 
One of his relations took him up roundly for stooping so much below the dignity — a. 
of his profession.—L'EstRanor. 7 
Meantime a shrewd woman was there listening with all her ears—a woman, too, — 
who had vague suspicions about him, and had taken him up rather sharper 
natural, he thought, when, being off his guard for a moment, he anticipated the 
barrator, and assumed there were two burglars.—C, Reapsz. 
Taken up—wholly occupied ; engrossed. P. 
Mr. Fraser did not answer him immediately, so taken oemenicee 
wonderful changes a week had wrought in his appearance.—H. R. HacoaRp. 
To take up arms for—to defend ; to champion. C. : 
Miss Smiles takes up arms at once for Mrs, Beverley.—FLoRENCE MARRYAT, 
To take upon onesel/—to venture (in a moral sense); to und 
responsibility. P. 
The Parliament took upon them to call an assembly of divines to settle 
Church questions. —Sours. 
“ Well, well, well!” he murmured. “ But it doesn’t do to say so, you 
Segrave. ‘At times, I confess, he appears to me to take too much upon him. 
Words, 1887. 
To take a man at his word—to believe what he says. P. 


If I should decline all merit, it was too probable the hasty reader m 
taken me at my word.—GoLDsMITH. i 
“Tt seems a pity,” Harry chimed in, “that so much protesting was 


Perhaps Mr. Messenger took him at his word.”— 
To take a telling—to receive advice or a rebuke patiently. e 


To take it into one’s head—to conceive a sudden 
upon without any apparent reason. _C. nent aen 


Tantrums 
(@—to be excessively talkative ; to weary 


that old Pigott won't talk your head off ; she has got « 


. een ee Vth tattering words ; to per. 


over—{a) to stot 
; his es ee te to induce a person to 


She had betrayed herself, che thought. “1 


to discuss a subject. 

™m.—To drive tandem—to drive a coach to which t h 

ed one in front of the other, and not side by side P. 
already given up driving tandem.—Athencewm, 1887. 
‘Of at @ tangent, This phrase is used of quick and sudden 


ants, where a person breaks away unexpectedly. C. Espe- 
used of conversations ; but also, as in the second example, of 


except about herself ; so when Bassett questioned 
Bassett, she said “Yes,” or “No,” or “I don't 


of many 


v0k Answerall, is it not well mended 
(eee Fadel ade egal 


Tantalus cup—a cup in which the water vanishes as 
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Tape.—Tape or red tape—oflicial routine; official delay and obsteoo 
tion. P. ; 
a) best and pone ofice melted like snow in summer before the:sen'st sale : 

ion and humanity, ow and idle appeared twenty years gone in 
tape and circumlocution. ahs READE. — a 

Tapis.—On the ‘apis—under discussion. P. apis is French for 
“ carpet.” 

Well, as my engagement to Lady Catherine is still on the tapis, it will be as well 
to assume that I did not (give her a chance of marrying me).—AMistleoe Bough, 

The Schleswig-Holstein question comes on the tapis, and no one seems to k 
much of anything about the place geographically.—Fortnightly Review, 1857. 


Tar.—To have a lick of the tar-brush—to be partly of negro blood. F. 
Tarring and feathering—a punishment inflicted upon an unpopular per- 
son. Joseph Smith, the founder of Mormonism, was so tr et, 
King Richard Coeur de Lion, before sailing for the Holy Land, ba Pp 
law enacted in the fleet that “a robber, who shall be convicted of — 
theft, shall have his head cropped after the manner of a « 0 
and boiling pitch shall be poured thereon, and then the 
cushion shall be shaken out upon him, so that he may be knows 
at the first land at which the ships shall touch he shall be set 
shore.” : 


Tarred with the same brush or stick—possessing the same | 
marked by the same qualities. C. 
lo of the self-trained and self-educated amateur, he was, 
with the anne brush as John Lawrence —Murray's Magasine, 1897: ; 
We are all tarred with the same stick, we women.—C. READE. 
Tartar.— 70 catch a Tartar—to capture what proves to be 
some prisoner; to seize hold of what one would afterwards 


Tempers 


ae petty aad a disturbance marked 
1 had been entirely with her in tho 
“ser Mile storm fn temcup 18 wan!” he thought with laugh 
2 social gathering where tea is the beverage drunk. 8. 
Bk one’s teens—hetween the ages of twelve and twenty. C, 
great FON Rosle, teeny C700 1m his teens, as the Latinity of his 


~ "o cast or throw anything in one’s teeth—to reproach one with 


De abla to Ghrow fs in Pour tot thatthe ha onde sec onan sh AY 


and she gave you a letter for me. Where is it!” 
“Tonto the first part of your information is true, Mr. Ruthven, though I 
i ene eae eanevolence should be thrown in my teeth as if it were 


d oe real significance; merely on the sur- 
Sette ory talc about General Gordon lately was only from the teth out: 


one’s teeth or eye-teeth—to be crafty. S. 
1 I were born the same year, but he cut his teeth long before me.—C. 


on or upon—to affect; to influence. P. 
ious exertions had told on his constitution.—Quarterly Review, 1907. 
: ~ eerily Ww, a This suspense, I know, 
count separately; to number in order. P. 
; chapel, as the men were being told off to their several 
| the boy by his figure.—C. Reape. ae 
out of school—to repeat in public what has passed in the 
of nates; to reveal private matters. P. 
he went on; “we want you to go with us and see—some- 
ot to tell tales out of school"—Mine. Hexny Wood. 


Ten { 333 ] 


Ten.—Ten to one—ten chances to one; almost certain; almost cer- 
tainly. C. 
Whenever the reader lights upon the title which Fox had waded 
much to earn, it is ten to one that within the next half-dozen lines there will 
found an allusion to the gallows.—TREVELYAN. 
One of ten thousand—an exceptionally excellent person. P. f 
She did not know that she herself was a woman of ten thousand. She spoke — 
believing herself to be a common type of humanity.—James Payy, < ~ 
The upper ten or ten thousand—those moving in the highest London 
society. P. 


Lord Swansdown has had some dealings with him in an agveniteral way, nd 
wishing to show him civility on his accession to the upper ten, desired his to 
send him an invitation for the shooting season.—FLORENCE 

But to tens of thousands—including, I'll be bound, the upper ten—it will be utterly 


unknown.—James Payy. 
Tenterhooks.—On tenterhooks—in a state of discomfort or agony. Bi 

Tenterhooks are the hooks on which a web of cloth is stretched by r 

the selvages on a frame. 

ust I should like to have it settled as soon as possible, because it 

ae sentechooy you know, and feeling like a fool.—FLoRENCE MARRYAT. 

Terms.—Or terms—friendly. P. f 
He wasn't on terms with Flashman's set.—T, Hvanrs. 


On good or excellent terms—friendly ; intimate. E 
T am not on good terms with Sir Charles —C. 


To come to terms—to make a bargain. P. 


; daunted by 


to-night—bold, desperate blades, fo ‘ 
Tenge, ABA more, I dare say, not tar off, are, one 
bound that they'll get that money.- 


, One 
RL 
to himself that he would stand 
and help him and bear his bur- 


+8 d—no Sensitive; not easily rebuked. P. 
it, | Zou wouldn't be it you saw 


Annerley Hall,” returns 
& rebuff.—Fiornence Mannyar. ed 


$ astounding thickness of skin that tickled 


‘ 9 run thin—to seek release from a bad bargain. Fr. 
vend or edge of the wedge. See Wxnor. 


whe thing—exactly right; just what ought to be. F. 
‘are not at all the 


thing or two—to be wise or cunning. F. 
gection fC. eg tO™ ® thing oF two; will you be s0 good as to 


Think { 385 ] 


woman, it was Lord Minster and Lady Florence Thingumebob, his sister, know, 
the pretty one.”—H. R. Haaaarp. — Zee 
The merchant who discharged his clerk last week because he never could remember 
the word mueilage, and persisted in saying thingummy, has got another who is. 
unsound on the word chronometer, and calls it a watch-you-call-it,—St. Andrews 


Citizen, 1887. 
There was Mr. So-and-So and Mrs. Thingamy.—Wi1sow. ? 
Think.—7o think better of it—to change one’s mind; to abandon a 
resolve. P. aay 
You will think better of your determination.—DicKEns. 
“T said plainly that I will not marry him.” 
“I know you did, my dear; but Mrs. Garnier and I fancied you might have 
thought better of it."—FLorexce Marryat. 2 
To think no end of a person—to have a very high opinion of his char- — 


acter. F. 


Thirty.— Thirty-nine Articles—the statement of the doctrines of the 
Church of England which every clergyman must sign. P. Theodore 
Hook, when asked if he was ready to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, 
replied flippantly, ‘‘ Yes; and forty if you wish.” or 

Mr. Punch, like Theodore Hook, had not any great reverence for the Thirty-nine — 
Articles.—Fortnightly Review, 1837. 

Thomas.—A very Thomas—an unbelieving, incredulous person. 

The disciple of our Lord who bore that name refused for a time | 

believe in Christ’s resurrection. See John xx. 24, 25. a 
hen he the lock of hair and the love-letter—and 

say be caber Ganoverien Wy tho time he returns—he must be a very TI 

believe such proof.—James Pays. 

Thorn.—7o sit on thorns—to be in a position of excessive 
to be troubled in mind. P. e 

did not say anything at the breakfast-table, though Anna pon 
saan, Helen was s0 apt to speak upon impulse.—Mns. Haar r 


throw the handkerchief —to propose marriage; to choose a wife. (. 
‘The Sultan is said to select women for his harem in this fashion. 

Presently he looked up, probably for the return of Davey, and percei ed he: . 

! handkerchief toward him—a signal which the femate oracle of the “Ultes, 

i ; to her it would seem only one step short 


mother falls straightway in love with him, and he might have 
handkerchief at once, had the frivolous Alice been 
1882. 


Whrow the handle after the blade—to lose even the little which remains 

acacia A 

; question is, Will you at all better yourselves by ha of hot 

aoe cf ir prmeipiniade cot een Wz having now one of your bt 
she has done? Alas! my dear friend, this would be throwing the handle 
b with a vengeance.—M. Anwowp. 

row dirt or mud at—to abuse; to speak evil of. Cc. 

1 row dirt at the plaintiff. He is malicious, and can be proved to have for- 
“omar et 2 ons have oan less 

must to more mi a 

peeee—Fiomares Manerar 


sel at or at the head of—(of « woman) to show a man that 
er to receive a proposal of marriage. C. 
s, Claire, throw themselves —Brsayr. 
} : (ae oo 


to cease to aid or acknowledge. P. 
| you're gol to throw me over, just tell me #0, and 


Thumb [ 337 ] 


to forget.—FLonence Marryar. 
To throw up—to reject; to cast off. P. 


* — do you mean, Lady Bellamy, when you talk about my duty?” cs 
“I mean the plain duty that lies before you of marrying your Cousin George, and 
of throwing up this young Heigham.”—H. R. Hacoarp, 
To throw up the sponge. See Sponce. 


To throw off—(of hounds) to start in pursuit of game. P, 


Some of the carriages turned ont of the field to follow slowly along the road, in. 
hopes of seeing the hounds throw off.—Manrton Crawrorp. $ 


To throw upon one's hands—to give one the responsibility of. P. 7 


In spite of his warning the mother bad been left behind, and he was in the un 


enviable position of having a child thrown upon his hands until the next 
Huon Conway. 


Thumb.—Rule-of-thumb—measurement or calculation without the aid of 
precise instruments ; rough and ready calculation. P. ce 
We never learnt anything in the navy when I was a youngster, except a little n hag 
of-thumb mathematics.—T. Hveurs. gee 


The real truth is, Winterborne, that medical practice in places like this is a r 
rule-of-thumb matter.—T#omas Harpy, ee 


Under the thumb of—completely subservient to; quite under the co1 macs 
and direction of. C. ae : 
Your Cousin George is very fond of a pretty woman, and, to be plain, 
yon to do is to mabe uss of your atveniages bs ak 
suade him into selling the property.—H. R. Hacearp. 
From the death of Louis XI. female influence was constantly on the in 
we may designate the century from 1483 to 1589—with the exception of Louis | 
Twelfth’s reign—as the era of the ascendency of women and favourites. The 
were either nobodies, or were under the thumb of their wives or 
Review, 1887. i 
vd think I'm going to be afraid of Mother Van, you's t 
what cor, Tm ash colts te Eve wanna a So ie 
TROLLOPE. . 


To turn the thumbs up—to decide against. P. A classical 
Romans in the amphitheatre turned their up 


Time 


ly after examination. P, 
ly upon his cousin Josephus, and observe him 
mee Just as he had done for forty years ay 


h Quakers, T hope they'll go the Webster ticket. —HAcravrrow, 


‘leave—a warrant given to convicts who are allowed their 
on condition of good behaviour. P. 

he eee eee fiver Corway. 

( ou what 
ia qureemer 1 ere men, or you will in that 
t's the ticket ?—what is to be done? 8. 

,” said Bob Cross, “‘ what's the ticket, youngster? are you to go aboard with 

CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
the ticket-—you have done the right thing; that’s well done. 8. 
m the winning ticket in a lottery. 

-To tickle to death—to amuse exceedingly. F. 


tide over—to overcome a difficulty temporarily. P. 
tions as these are sometimes very anxious ones in a remote country vil- 
¢ pound spent among the inhabitants serves to build up that margin 
{ endear pa peete 
er many a temporary embarrassment when money is scarce.—Ninctecnth 


—A tile or a slate loosxe—something wrong with the brain; a dis- 
s. 


think Tam as mad as he ls? Attack « man who has just breakfasted with 
P he has a tile loose !—C, Reape. 


occasionally. P. 
that at times she must be missed.—Mres AvsTEN. 
quickly; with great speed. F. 


moment; there was no fresh sound. Then Brutus slipped down 
time; he found the front door not bolted.—C. Reape. 


intervals. P. ; 


To have a good time or a real poo Des 
American phrase, one to enjoy oneself. ©, An 


Tt was also largely due to th. ae 
bent on making her hers 9 good tean-a a young Mavering, who seemed — 


An American, when he has t 
good time.—A. Tro.tore. al ® pleasant day, will tell you that he has had 9 


How you will enjoy it! I She 
Fronence Marryar, shee as have « real good time, as our cousins may. : 


For the time being—temporarily ; for the ion 
only. P. Particular season or occasion. no 


Tt is the leading boys for the time being oe 
make the school either a noble institution pes cnieing of Coen a 
or a place where a young boy will get more evil than if he were turned out tomake 
his way in London streets, or anything between these two extremes —T. Hvammn, a 
Time out of mind—from a remote date ; 
member. P. 
Having, out of friendship f the family, whose estate, praised be Hi 
and mine have lived rent free, time out of mind, volenterti Codenteaes ae 
the memoirs of the Rack-rent Family, I think it my duty to say « few words, in | 
first place, concerning myself.—Maxia Eporworrsa. 3 
To take time by the forelock—to act promptly; to make no 
delay. P. 
Now, sir, it’s got to come to blows sooner or later; and what I Y 
time by the forelock, as the saying is, and come to blows some fine day: pen | 
least expect it—R. L. Srevensow. a 
Ae et oro ies ee ee 
tion. F, The phrase refers to a period, not to a day of tw of 
hours. i” 
But although there was no evil and little real selfishness in Mrs. Nickleby 
she had a weak head and a vain one; and there was a 


becoming.—D1cKENs. 
More than anything else, at this time of day (now that she 
I was sorry for her.—Henxny James, JUN. 
Time and again—very frequently. C. 
Time and again I've had my doubts whether 
Howexts. 7 


“one’s tongue—ready to be uttered; on the point of utter. 


wed to say where I had just 
a, lenin just seen Jellico, and the 
ran in, with an angry expression on the tip of her tongue. —C. Reape. 


See Strrareur. 


Osborne said to his friend in 
ther tips up.”—Tnackrnay. 


p one’s fin—to hold out one’s hand to shake. 8. 
24 tiptoe—in eager expectation ; in a state of excited sus- 


By : Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 
ae Ready to pass to the American strand —Hranenr. 
“ger teeny at Sete bad been cunght and brought beck triamph ran like wild- 


| the hungry community, and expectation was on tiptoe all the morning. 
p.—Tip-top—first-class. F. 
of those firms in the city would have gone straight off to take counsel's 


Sor tat—something given in return; just retaliation. C. 
for tat! tit for tat!” they cried; “Squire, you began it, and you have your 


d fro—backwards and forwards. P. 


tion; a noise and confusion. P. 


the vehicle, with her maid and her furs, her wrappers, and her 
ch a to-do that you would have thought she never had been in 


Token { sa 7 


Token.—By the same token—moreover ; likewise; nay more. ©. 


Why, I caught two of their inflammatory treatises in this very house. By the 


same token, I sent them to the executioner at Marseilles, with « request that he 
would burn them publicly.—C. Reapg. z 


For we have that memorandum in writing with a pencil, given under his a 
hand, on the back of the lease, to me, by the same token when my good lord 
foot on the step of the coach, going away.—Manria Epceworrs, 


More by token—moreover ; in truth. C. 


Whether it were St. George, I cannot say, 
for you may see the marks yet where his blood ran down, and 
place where it ran down is the easiest way up the hillside,—T. 


Tom.—Tom, Dick, and Harry—ordinary, insignificant people; the — * 
multitude. C. 
“ But all are not preachers and captains in the Salvation Army?” 


“No; there is my cousin Dick. We are, very properly, Tom, Dick, and Harry.” 
—Brsant. 


If that girl isn't in love with you, she is something very like it. A girl does nob 
pop over like that for Dick, Tom, or Harry.—H. R. Hacoarp. z 


Tom-and-Jerry shop. See Jerry. 


Tom Tiddler’s ground—said to be a contraction for Tom the id J 
ground. F. An imaginary garden of ease and wealth, where children 
pick up gold and silver. 

I'm here, my soul's delight, upon Tom Tiddler’s ground, picking up 
.—D f 
"ive is coke ei with the company seated round the ae 
table, busy with their glittering spoons and knives, and forks and ’ 
been taken for a grown-up exposition of Tom Tiddler’s ground, 
up gold and silver.—Dickens. 


Tommy.— Tommy Atkins—the typical British private soldier. 


Tommy Atkins still, I suppose, 
domestic circle he nvust sink the parent in the soldier, 


To-morrow.—T'o-morrow come never—a future date 
arrive. F. a 


oddity, the public singer, 
» Correcting it a little 


Tallen upon the brewer, tooth and nail, and was 
ft @ corrupt and rotten state of 
7, thy & well-deserved sentence of im- 
fire-new red ball going across Mr, 
is another sort that have to rough 
nail for the quartern loaf, and not 


eet tooth—a liking for sweet things C. See Swarr. 
he teeth of—(a) in direct opposition to; in spite of. P, 


_ But when wo fly antagonistically in the teeth of circumstances, 
- ; bent on following 
“6 inne ee Wronrmelves out of God's hands, and must reap the 


Frans was made tn the tecth, as it were, of the prevailing ill: 


at ! ot eng nag back, about forcing her 
teeth opposition could offer, George reached 
ht very much disheartened about the whole business. —H. R. Haccaxp. 


Presence of; with something right before one. P. 


Searcely knew what to do in the teeth of so urgent a message. —Buack- 


4n most people's opinion, a very estimable man, but he had the talent 
; despicable one—of maintaining his personal dignity in the teeth of 
r -cireumstances.—Murray’s Magazine, 187. 


~The te Of the morning to you !—a morning salutation. C. Now 


the morning to sir!” cried Silver, broad awake and 
nl seem dad gf llth 


Torch [ 343 ] 


A top-sawyer—a first-rate fellow. §. Of the two men who work 


frame-saw in a saw-pit, the one who stands above is called the top- _ 


sawyer, 
Well, he may be a top-sawyer, but I don’t like him.—C. Reap. 


At the top of the tree—in the foremost place ; at the head of one’s pro- 


fession. C, 


“Indeed, Mrs. Armytage, we have all set our hearts upon being on the very top 


of the hill.” 


“I don’t know as to that,” was the grim reply, “but I know who has set her heart 7 


upon being at the top of the tree.”—Jamms Payn. 
He's had wit enough to get to the top of the tree, and to keep himself there.—A. 


TRoLLore. 


The top notch—the highest point. F. 


It is two weeks since they (the locusts) first appeared ih that county, and the 


effect of their blighting touch has not yet reached the top notch.—New York 
1888. 
To top up with—to finish with. 8. 
What'll you drink, Mr. Gargery, at my expense, to top up with ?—Dickens. 


P. A classical phrase. Be; 

Though Italy now (in the sixteenth century) ceases to be the guiding light of 
rope, her work has been done among the nations, and in their turn 

and Germany hand on the torch, and the warmth and radiance 

reflected in the Italy of our own days.—Quarterly Review, 1887. A 
Toss.—To toss up—to decide in a chance way, as by throwing % 
coin. C. @ 

picture—that of the old prince dying in his little wood-buill | 

antl Ais saves cous toning up whe should tual sal Sane 

ford (petty crown).—THACKERAY, : 
Touch.—Touch and go—said of a critical situation, where a 
influence will turn the scale. C. He 

“Tt was touch and go (my escape was a narrow one), doctor, ' en 
the other with a seriousness as strangely foreign to the phrase 

was to the speaker's usual manner of expressing hii _ 


‘ 


: 
; —to act with great cleverness ; to do anything 


ie ff to the nines, it’s & “2 never 
= so ard lh a A ieabalios — 


~iat selgiana feat of strength or of skill. P. French. 


# is not worthy of « mathematician,” said Mr. 
blamothing but a trick, a tour de fores.”--H. R. Haccane, "tation; 
tout ensemble—the whole taken together. P. French. 


a lovely woman this is,” said Mrs Bellamy, 


UNMMM WMA GEVGEesrahot “Het tout eccudic nnn ae Tien, 


ensemble positively kills one.”—H 


—To take in tow—to take charge of. F. 
accompanied them; and Paul had the honour of being taken in 


or Blimber 
' eee ee eed state ot things, tn which he looked very 


m. ‘man about town—a fashionable tl c , 
Inpeniis lis life in city clube and in pleasure. P. oe en POD 


“Why should 1 her pure heart to a man about town!” 
Beewuse you break it else,” said Miss Somerset.—C. Reape. 
—To make tracks—to go off; to depart quickly. 8. 
‘tmade him make tracks, I guess, as quick as a dog does a hog from a 
glad that the old gentleman has made tracks,” said John.—H. R. Hacoann. 


- ead trade—two people in the same business or profes- 


is proverbial that two of a trade seldom agree.— Edinburgh Review, 1886. 
‘To trail off—to move heavily; to lose impetus. C. The ex- 
‘given refers to a novel that had been begun with some spirit. 
AV What, after this, A Heart of Gold began to trail of !—B. L. Fanszox. 
) understand trap—to he knowing or wide-awake. F. 
un od trap as well as any woman in the Mearns.—Scort. 
tip the traveller—to deceive ; to fill with false informa- 


be an actor ; to follow the stage as 


‘in society. Kemble and bis” 


‘ 
Treasure { 345 ] 


To tread on another's toes—to annoy or exasperate him. P. 


The old West Indian families are very proud and sensitive, but there is not much 
possibility of their having their toes trodden upon in anything like the way that 
made Mr. Froude’s last book the subject of such an outcry by some of our antipodean 
friends and relations.—Spectator, 1837. 

To tread on eggs—to walk with the utmost care; to be very cireum- 
spect. C. . 

“Tt’s real mean of him, isn’t it?” says Miss Smiles. “‘ Why, it might come to her 
husband's ears any day, and poor Emily will feel as if she was treading on eggs all 
her life.” —FLonence MARRYAT. 

Treasure.—7'reasure-trove—treasure hid away and accidentally dis- 
covered. P. 

And so Farmer Caresfoot became the lawful owner of Cratham Abbey with its two 
advowsons, its royal franchises of treasure-trove and deodand, and more than a thou- 
sand acres of the best land in Marlshire.—H. R. HacGan. 

Treat.— To stand treat—to entertain at a public place; to pay the holi- 
day expenses of a party. C. 

They went out to Versailles with their families ; loyally stood treat to the ladies at 
the restaurateurs. —THACKERAY. . 

Tree.—Up a tree—in a fix ; cornered ; unable to do anything. 8. 

I'm completely up a tree this time. —HALIBURTON. 

At the top of the tree. See Tor. 
Trice.—In a trice—without delay; very quickly. ©. ae 

If she gives him proper encouragement, he'll pay the money Jn ® ia 
Eporworts. * ae et " 

Trick.—To trick out—to decorate; to dress brilliantly. P. a 
Te anda itectf tricked out in gay garments, and it has money pat in it POSS 
tt is bidden to dance and be merry.—W. BLACK. 5 
Trip. —To trip wp—to cause to fall. P. 
Paddy was tripped up. —BEACONSFIELD. ne 
To catch 4 man tripping—to discover » man making rene 
mitting some offence. P: 
‘Though the police know him, and would 
Triton.—-A Triton of the minnows — 
Neptune 


Gans 


8 1 ‘ 
Trumpeter , 4 
inspection ; to exhibit to 
& com. Try.—To try it on—to see how far one may venture with impunity 5 


his nose and winking at his test one’s power. C. 
no trying it on me. You want t, In several other rooms the poor little fellows tried iton.—T, Huomes. 
Well, then, he is trying it on with Miss Rayne. There is no doubt of that. > 


watched them through the tableaw.—FLORENCE MARRYAT. . 


lay truant—to be absent with 
% out leave. P, 
on the 16th,” said the knight, “unless he m ios To try on—to see if clothes fit. P. : 
yewenk” In the conduct of the show-room and the trying-on room she has all her own way.” 


4 —B 
biue—thoroughly faithful and trustworthy ; stanch, P. — 


TIE Hits Sas Tory to the vockcns-1. oath To try one’s hand at—to venture upon for the first time ; to make @ be 


t re 
antares [ suspect, been watching his master, like a trae blue British cur.—H 


ginning with. ©. ; 
He had on several occasions been indueed to try his hand at éearlé—S. WARBES: 
To try conclusions—to have a decisive struggle. P. A Shakespearian 


ithful ; steadfast ; wholly to be trusted. P. 


“i; 
Ne eee 


ik Fare Meadows, for he ‘twas that sent Tom to phrase. 
, the prison 
res nase 0 fallow oo any in the world, and oon gn _ After hat be woah hae te maemo oe ESSE 
<2 Reape. STON. 
-To hold trumps—to be luck ' Tuck.—To tuck into—to eat heartily of. S. 
¥; to be sure of victory, F | “i 
are the ; lied “Twon’ » returned Squeers; “but if you'll just let Ittle Waeltord: 
sh» Winning cards at whist. The word is a form of an. bn = arg Tn te obliged to you." DICKENS 
hold trumps, you know: I always do.—Groror Exror. To tuck ~ draw tight round one; to roll up 
8 trump card—to use one’s best chance of success. C. “« why,” said Lord J; 
‘® man with power in reserve; he had still his tramp card to play.— ee 
; ; ; ing of dainties. 
Se tre erenetsl tbe fortemaie F be ee ? 
ite instances, in the experience of every one, of short courtships him for the first time, 
ly marriages J Dobbin, his father, who now respected pay 
eee up trumps—I beg your pardon—which have ce onicy, mot of whlch be spent in s general Seoul SS 
“ae ‘THACKERAY. 


| to prove of signal service ; to prove very useful. F. 
turned up tramps I let be. struggle. 

, things be.—H. Kixos.ey. two sides pull at the 
to fabricate ; to make up with an evil motive. P. 


mad.” 
; say so!” 


| '# useless old hag if T turned her off }"_c. Reape. 
es sogeel ; to rewalt P. 
' Pere Gaplial sunk in the land without any prospect 
% things turned out, without even getting the ek 
‘turned ont to be correct. —Dick ews. ng 


| warm evening, as his father 
had observed ; but in one 
ReMi 8 Miterty.—Jaue Pars. 


L up—to show 
a oneself ; to appear ; to happen unexpectedly. ( 


[out in the cold, and 


egy tepehnnplgl 

a roads are impassable?” 

‘come over to —Blackwood's Magazine, 1294. 

; Bngland to be an apothecary, or anything else that might 


up, by Jove, a trump (nice fellow) 
s all of a sudden.—s 
; ver turned up that was able, in any way, to understand ine Duscx: 


one’s nose at—to show contempt for. C. 
hands, and been newly ee ne oe Bae 
See Take. 


tely ; one after another. P. 
satremen; extremes by change more flerce.—MiLTow. 


ade ; to join the party one has opposed. C. 


4 


Turn { 349 Jj 
Oe ———— 


To turn a deaf ear—to refuse to listen. P. 


‘The Russian government, in the last few years, made repeated applications to the: : 
governments of France and England for protection against Nihilist conspirators who 
made Paris or London their residence; but the English government has turned a 
deaf ear to the requests made for legislation.—Fortnightly Review, 1887. 


To turn one’s hand to—to be ready to work at. C. 
Tecan turn my hand to anything.—W. Invine. 


To turn the head of —to intoxicate ; to destroy the moral balance of. BP. 
The youth’s head is turned with reading romances. a 
He was but a 
with money in his pocket, it is no wonder that 
“Tf you only know how much we—TI mean I—made last week.” 
“ Please do not tell me that. You might turn my head.” —BESANT. ¥ 
« “ 
To turn in one’s grave. A phrase used with reference to dead people, — e- 
when something happens which would have annoyed them exceedingly a 
when alive. P. 


© William Slag, you must have turned in your grave—Hivam ComwAz: 
To turn the corner —to pass & critical point; to <hanae SEs 
better. C. oa 


or the present this young man (although he certainly had! tamed te 
still in a very precarious state.—BLACKMORE, 


4 


Twenty 


° account—to make good use of | to profit from. P. 
he Americans ee aat en et etoeat—Teacreasy. 


; saving people, but ha 
may be turned to account.—R. H. Dawa, coe Tee tt tation, 


e v good turn—to he of service. P. 
Indeed, I 
* ; F Trak Angela's suggestion, to do you good turn with Phillp Cares 


Use name. He 
:* sg Rope won't refuse my friend, for I could do him 


‘0 turn the stomach—to cause sickness or loathing. P. 
‘Tho stomach turns against them.—Hazu rrr. 


To twrn upon—to prove unfaithful to; to desert. P. 


But he (George TV.) turned upon twenty friends. 
; he He was fond and familiar 
i them one day, and he passed them on the next without aediien-indmees 


rned.—Turned out of—educated at. C. 


its correlative reprobation, are logically 
ete out of Oxford.—Hvuen Conway. 


x 


Twig [ 351 ] 


ee 


Twig.—To twig a person—to comprehend him; to understand his mesn- 
ing; to know what his intention is. S&S. 


“ Stay,” cried he; “if he is an old hand he will twig the officer.”—C. Reape. 
I twig you now, my boy, Sam Slick, the clockmaker.—HALIBURTON. 


Two.—In two twos—immediately ; without any delay. F. 


“Do they, indeed?” says I; “send them to me, then, and I'll fit the handle on 
to them in two twos.”—HALreurton, - 


To put or lay two and two together—to reason logically ; to draw a logical 
conclusion. C. 
The young fellows in Dublin, too, by laying two and two together, began to per- 
ceive that there was a certain dragon in watch for the wealthy heiress.—THACKERAY. 
With one thing and another now I am s0 knocked about that I cannot put two 
and two together.— BLACKMORE. “ 
Gwendolen was a woman who could put two and two together.—Grorax Extor. 


To have two strings to one’s bow—to have two things to rely upon; to 
have a second resource to fall back upon. C. 
te a line or two for the public, and then inspect the n 
time I will write a letter to a friend of mine who - 
of those strong-minded ones. We may as well have two 
strings to our bow.—C. Reape. 3 
You have now, as you see, what it is always well to have—two strings to your r 
—James Payy. - 
The American heiress is both powerful and wealthy, and Hester 
the advantage in this world of having two strings to your bow.—FLORESOR 


To make two bites of a cherry—to divide something so small as 


be worth a division. P. oS 
If I was in your place, [ wouldn't make two bites of a cherry.—C. READE, — 


Tio can play at that game—snother person can retaliate in. : 8 
“ tea visitor, rising to her feet. ee 
Ww what do mean?” cries the 
eae pou call me any names, or you will find that two és 5 
“FLORENCE MARRYAT. as 


[ 352 ] ‘ 


eee! LL 


bi oe ; : 
Ugly. Ss re which is despised for its want of 

| beauty terwards wins admiration. ©. In the fable f 

% which the phrase is taken the ugly ducklin r "teas 

: 2 hehe , i proved to be a swan. 

BS : Gp, ah, so yon Bet me ee 1 wes ne of the ducklings myself.” 
Se a 


And then we all get into our 
ha carriages, with the ‘‘ugly duckling,” fo 
last quarter of an hour into a swan, leading the way.— med # sername 


da batts 
| Sided “igs agg unpleasant individual to deal with; 


fr . 
Som 

| e of ay tt sare young go oye yd customers enough when 
! his composition as was good for him.—G. J. Seite. =< aa 
a As ugly as sin—repulsive in appearance. F. 
she 
ee er em Though she is my friend, I must acknowledge that.— 
4 
Uncle.—My uncle’s—the pawnbroker’s. 8. 
| “Tf you won't lend me, I must starve.” 
Go to my uncle's,” Titmouse groaned aloud.—S. Wannen. 

Uncle Sum—the people or government of the United States. F. 


“We call,” said the clockmaker, “ 5 
the Beis John Ball"—Htawc roy. American public Uncle Sam, as you call 
Lrdlpes Catalina, and, like the vessels in that trad. P 
her papers and colours were from Uncle Sam.—R. H. Dana, — a 


i) Unetion.—7o lay a flattering unction to the soul—to soothe oneself 
a pom . _ fancy. P. A Shakespearian phrase (/amilet, act iii., 


"And he had answered her, that she sent him straight to th 

i e devil; that when she 
ae Im after times that saurien, George Ruthven, bad shot himaelt, or gone ta 
ae ee ee 80 Bee soe that ahs had nt bin 


cad — = flag of the United Kingdom of Great 
ee a rn 20 wee bene clone by Se 
, a hopeless condition of affairs. 
: SSE g, ane Hat fo. sip ta the cart would : 


& person to 


‘ 


Upper [ 358 ] Upsides 


Up and about—no longer in bed; dressed and moving about. C. 
Tt was then a little after five, and there was already a stir, an occasional footfall 
along the principal streets. By the time he got to the Whitechapel Road there were 
a good many up and about.— Besant. 
Up in arms—enraged; ready to quarrel. C. 
The squire would have been up in arms, no doubt, if he had known it.—Mnrs. 
Hesxny Woop. 


Up a tree—in a dilemma; thoroughly perplexed. s 
“Worse than that,” replied Jacques, looking very grave; “T'm in a regular fix— 
up a tree, by Jove.”"—G. J. Wauvre- MELVILLE. 


srosperity and adversity ; successive rises and falls. F. 


Ups and downs—t{ 
val parties furnished subjects for two excellent car- 


The ups and downs of the ri 
toons. —Fortnightly Review, 1587 


Up to a thing or tio knowing; skilful. F. 


and that man was up to a thing or two, you may depend, 
ywing as Uncle Sam,—it'’s all vanity and 


As King Solomon says, 
though our professor did say he wasn't so kne 
yexation of spirit. —HALIBUBTON. 
about to carry out a scheme. C. 


ng over it, and asked the squire, aside, what 
Mrs. Henny Woop. 


Up to something— 
Old Jacobson was as curious as anythi 
he was up to, that he must employ Crow instead of his own man. —: 
Up to the eyes —completely ; to its full extent. C. 
Splatehett's farm is mortgaged up to the eyes.—C. READE. 
Up to the mark—in excellent condition or health; not below the aver- 
age. C. Generally used negatively. 
Come, Balfour,” said Mr, Bolitho brightly, “ have a glass of sherry and a cigar. 
You don't look quite up to the mark this morning. —Wa. BLACK. 
Upper.—T« upper hand—the control; power of governing. P, a 
had come round everybody, wrote Sir 
Finally, the reports were that the governess 
Pitt's letters, did his business, his accounts—had the upper hand of the 2 


whole house. —THACKERAY. i 
The upper ten or upper ten thousand —the highest circle of society. P. 


“Th Fristory of a Crime” (pace, Victor Hugo) of the igh taba 
lee tanned, tengo to give one a glimpse of the of the upper tem. 
Review, . 


1887. 
story—the head or brain. F. 
eho should gain would be this,—it we tried 09 


in the upper story,—whatever we psec 


14-5 : : | Vv 


% sue 
vade mecum—a useful book of reference that ca 


n be carried 
pnb ae : “Go with me.” 
The fact is, I can't say I’m versed in the school 
80 conducted and Poole; 

last-mentioned gentleman's “ Admiral’s Daughter,” 


).—Barnam, 


Vee victis /—woe to the vanquished! P. Latin. 


victis | ‘of old the 
: tanh cag ee ents those against whom the 


Valet de chambre—bedroom servant; personal attendant. P. 


are not the historic Muse, but her Ys a 
iti... ca 


take the veil—to become a nun. P. 

d, as he said, taken orders as a nun takes the to ri 

: oe hen veil, to get rid of the wicked 
veil—in the other world; in the regions of the dead. P., 


tale was finished in London on the Srd of November 1844, and 
sendy him from the proof oe 


nol pages, close-written and full of stirring matter, which I have 
there may be occurrences which it is best, at this time, to draw 


ith a vengeance—extremely ; forcibly ; unmistakably. C. 
h a vengeance—so logical as to cause infinite trouble to his 
sense, eek tie eed ves, ba 
“tal of han who bed 
: ith 


s 


Via [ 355 ] 
— ee 
Via.—Via media—a middle path; a course between two opposite ex- 
tremes. P. Latin. 


It must be unconditional surrender, or the last attempt at conciliation. There — 
was no via media.—Mus. E, Lyxw Liyton. 


Vial.—To pour out the vials of one’s wrath—to give vent to one’s anger; 
to express one’s indignation. P. 


She pours out the vials of her mental wrath on the head of Mrs. West for encourag- 
ing Staunton to come to Norman House. —FLonence MARRYAT. 


Vict.— Vice versd—making an interchange of positions; placing two 
things each in the place of the other. P. Latin. Literally, “the 
terms being exchanged.” 

They never laugh when they ought to weep, or vice verad (weep when they ought 
to langh).—James Parw. 

Victory.—A Cadmean victory—a victory in which the victors suffer as 
much as their enemies. P. 

Vin.—Vin ordinaire—ordinary red wine, such as is supplied free of 
charge at meals in a French hotel. P. French. - 

1 suppose those toadies of his have supplied him with « vin ordinaire at « hundred 
and twenty shillings a dozen.—W™. Buack. 7 


Virgin.— Virgin soil—what is fresh and unused. BR 


*1 am convinced that comic opera, or rather operatic comedy, has am 
future before it in this country. One may almost call it virgin so 


make a virtue of necessity—to do willingly what 
, to submit with a good grace to what is inevitable, 


, there are many in England who 
Making 0 virtue of necemi of the first magnil 


: ‘he same woman. You recognized her in a moment, That 
heard, and in < 
te such kindly tones, of “Poor Goldsmith,” 


WwW 


'o wait upon—(a) to pay a formal visit to. P. 


‘been so long used to be humoured and waited 
yn TEI Gemaits seth of guldee lac -Mants Euoreenee 
for another's shoes. See Suor. 


To walk the plank—a punishment frequently imposed by 


n their captives. P. The unfortunate victims were made to 


ig & plank partly overhanging the water. After a f 
tilted, and they were shot into the sea. . — 


beeches: t= 17 rn 
ke it, or walk the plank.—C. Reape. 

né’s chalks—to go off. 8. 

i aon ae Calis, wad ts off to Lenten —0 
=." 
 tadelammaama 8. 


wall [ 357 ] 


a - 


Wall.—To go to the wall—to fail ; to be unsuccessful. P. 


Quacks prosper as often as they go to the wall.—THAcKERAY. 


He grows rich as the village grows poor; and so the Moslem goes to the wall. - 
St. James's Gazette, 1357. 


Charles's hopes had to go to the wall.—Mnus, Henny Woop. 


The finger or handwriting on the wall—the announcement of a coming — 
disaster. P. See Hanpwritine. 


‘This inexplicable incident, this reversal of my previous experience, seemed, like 


the Babylonian finger on the wall, to be spelling out the letters of my judgment— — 
R. L. Stevenson. 


Wall-flower.—A wall-flower—a lady who at @ dance finds no ie 


spire you 1"—Miss Brappox. 


Wallaby.—7o go on the Wallaby track—to go up country in search of 
work. S. An Australian term. 


that she was bound to keep up, even 
lites should have been banished into outer ; 
To put on the wear-paint—to dress oneself up in a conspicuous fashion: 
t wear one’s finest clothes. F. ; 
“ Fave you seen the hero of the evening ?” 
“Whot Do you mean the Portuguese 
Hagearp,. 
Warming.—A warming-pan—* person who 
is ready to occupy it. R 
days W. P. Adams, in 
who was in his 
W: 
tinguished from a 
What is surprising is to find myself » warrant 


Water 


public—to speak in 
j public of unpleasan 
unpleasant private matters before atewe 


aan hee my marriage,” he said, “that it has been impossible 


of gone 7 know I do not like to trouble 
80 Ei ite: ten op 
Rew Ries teen the tapeatiy of the De Courey "— 4. — 
pale and bloodless in appearance. C. 
that the young man who sat beside him looked rather pale and washed 


: es a” re 850 plenty of enemies; « 


to a wasps’ nest that 
1887. the imprudent Louise thrust herself.—JUustrated 


I ; ee ee Saeed —taking alternate watches. C. 
schooner watch and watch till daylight. —Carrars Mannyar. 


Mr. Godfrey would 
ee ne saree weer 0 


cold water on the undertaking from 
: the very beginning.—W. B 
UN atiin Decker, the secler und thrower of cold weter.— Baars. 


| been very nearly in deep water because Mra. Proudie : 
acertain young rector, had taken it in 
<<. 
water—of the highest type 
3 very excellent. C. A te 
applied to precious stones. Bs 
fort, folk are beginning to take an interest in nobs first 
‘with a fatherly eye tnto our affare.—C. Kae fevne sieed 


; om 0 be tenable ; to be supported by facts. P. 


Wax [ 359] Way 
To water stock—to give away & proportion of the shares in a company 
at a large discount or gratis. C. ; 
But there's no use crying over spilt milk, or watered stock either. fs 


To back water—to reverse the forward motion of a boat in rowing; — 
to row backwards. P. 
The captain gave orders to back water, and none too soon, for we just avoided a — 
collision. —R. H. Daxa. 


The water-works or the water-pumps—the shedding of tears. F. 
“Oh, Miss B——, I never thought to have seen this day;” and the 
began to play.— THACKERAY. he 
“Thank you, Dobbin,” he said, rubbing his eyes with his knuckles, “I was just— 
just telling her I would. And, O sir, she’s so kind. to me.” ‘The water-pumps were 
work again (he again commenced to shed tears).—THACKERAY: , 


Wax.—To wax fat and bick—to become unruly and hard to na 
through too great prosperity. B ‘A Biblical phrase (Deut. xxxii. | 
During the prospero period when our revenue was advancing by ap 
"ag te peer al ee a 
—Blackwood's Magazine, 1836. ; 


Ina wax—angry. 8. 
When she’s in a wax there's nowhere 
“ You needn't get into a wax over it, 
Way.—In a way—(a) somewhat ; in a certain sense. Cc. 
° The people of the boarding-house continued to smase My 
wore in a way afraid of him.—BEsaxt- : 


——(b) agitated ; much concerned. F. 
‘The poor father is in a way bout his son's mishehaviows 


In a fair way of—likely to; 
England in « fair way, for 
COLLINS. 


ting the ice of unacquai 
y intance, and 
mug—a huge vessel of Same 


bid by the rut of whole generations of 


Y. 


Compare «+ ion ; not wanted ; 


oe = 
used with remarks made inciden 
jad SP tally, and not 
that dog, whom I stole 
from the sergean' 
steal too upon oocaslon), I'make abift to 


Weak { 361 ] Weeping 


Weak.— Weak as a cat—very feeble. F. Always of physical weak- 
ness. 
John looked round, and for the first time a sense of hope began to creep into bis 
heart. Perhaps they would survive after all. 
“Let's go up and see. It is no good stopping here; we must get food somewhere. ~ 
I feel as weak as a cat.”—H. R. Haooann. 


As weak as water—very feeble. P. Used both of moral and of phy- 
sical weakness. 
Sir, I am only just getting well of a fever, and I am as weak as water.—C. READE. 


Away from you I am weak as water, excepting where she is concerned.—FLORENCE : 


MARRYAT. 
Wear.— Wear and tear—damage resulting from constant use and from — 
occasional accidents. P. Sil 
‘The increasing wear and tear of life, reducing leisure and making brevity in letter- 
writing a primary consideration, supplies a third reason.—Macmillan’s Magazine, 
1887. 
‘The castle walls have stood the wear and tear of centuries. —Edinburgh Review, 
1387. “ee 
To wear on—to pass slowly (of time). P. 
After the Bellamys’ departure, the time wore on at Madeira without br 
about any appreciable change in the situation. —H. R. HacaaRD. , . 
To wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve for daws to peck at—to expose one’ fos 
private feelings to unfeeling criticism. P. A rt e. 
See Heart and SLEEVE. 


‘ome-looking. What more may be in her, her in : 
is not a woman to wear her heart upon her sleeve for daws to 
Marryart. 


Weather.—The weather eye—the 


ot etroed in grea sae of nervoues, and kept ie wei y 


to faint with terror. cow, 
° ell, I never!” sai 
Prevented her from completing either se. id she, 


: ntence.— 
[ never!” said the old man. “ My stay-at-home 
‘ Bessie, too ! What is the matter with you! it, reo ae 
in comfortable circumstances, P. 
‘she had a distillery of ram and arrack ‘ingston 
that she must be very well-to-do in lade ri aaa 6 eae 


d good, A . = 
othe oe i = & conditional sentence, 
00 Manta Bomehrall and good; and if tt come up a blank, why, well and 
= : 
ed aoa A saying which refers to the difficulty 


opinion the depth of the well, at the 
Y bottom of which is hid 
‘the unfathomableness of his designs. —J ae 

. Mactarew Compan. " 


‘twet one’s whistle—to take a drink of liquor. F. 
wo ech me down the decanter and some glasses. Perhaps Mr. 


on’ ;want any wine—nor you either,” said Musselboro 
Lt A .— A. v 
believe me, sir, they don’t so much as wet Sebrathien—a. Seoneus 


) take one’s whack—to drink liquor. 8. 


shew an calls the attention of the listener 


nething about that place (the House of I think; 
des, t if there tad not been this interruption, Mr. Dirac might 


‘things difficult to mention severally. C. 


Wine Office Court, and at the . 
, i. Shaler elms ad New 
not, of a more or less marketable kind.—Wa. Back. 


Wheel { 363 J 1 
———————————————— Y 
tions and what-do-you-call-’ems of that kind, but I would submit, my bs 

indeed.”—DickEns. 
“ Well,” I said, “three guineas, which I shall have over, will buy me a pair of — 
what-d’ye-call-'ems.”—THACKERAY. 


What’s-his-name. Used like the previous phrase. F. f 
My dearest Edith, there is such an obvious destiny in it, that really one might al- 
most be induced to cross one's arms upon one’s frock and say, like those wicked 
Turks, there is no What's-his-name but Thingummy, and What-you-may-call-itis his — 
propbet.— Dickens. ‘ 


Wheel.—7'o go on wheels—to advance smoothly and rapidly; to make 
rapid progress. C. 
The thing went on wheels. Richard Bassett was engaged to Jane Wright almost. 
before he was aware.—C. Reapr. “ 


To put a spoke in a man’s wheel—to interrupt his career of success ; to 
embarrass him. C. a 
You have put a most formidable spoke in my wheel by preventing the extension” 

of the borough.—Good Words, 1387. .* 


While.—7o while aray—to pass in amusement ; to spend for J rposes 
of amusement. P. eae) 


And so he went on riding with her, and copying 


and playing chess with her very submissi ; 
that some officers in India are accustomed to while away their lelsare -* 


THACKERAY. 
eWhip.— The whip-hand—the control ; the power of ruling. C. 
Why, Anne, do be reasonable. If I gave you those letters, I should 
waee in poet For the sake of my own safety, I dare not abandon | 
I have of you.—H. R. H RD, » 4 
aoe noe t ail success is to kniow how to deny yourself. If you 
get the whip-hand of yourself, that is the best educator. Prove to me 
Control yourself, and I'll say you're an educated man; and boat 
education is good for next to nothing.—Mns. Ou1raAnt. i 
Whistle.—7'o pay dear for one’s whistle—to pay too 
coveted possession or pleasure. P. * 
We went off in very great atate, but still having to pay with 
hina +2 ie teh ‘ 


To wet one’s whistle, See WET. 
To ehistle for anything. This phrase is used 
no reasonable chance of obtaining the thing 


If we only got what we 
‘a dinner (go oa). —1 


a 


—— Wide 
: is verbally true, but really and 


capable of tell 
father see it— Mus 


hours’ confinement, b. 
all over.—C. Reaves 


by putting silver 
plate, 

used by London thieves, 
yards of brocade, ells of lace, and 
the manufacture of that all-absorting 


ounce, surrou: 
—G, J. tions dance the once 


their tops white , 
Also Sag “ os gh the wind breaking 


only 8 fair wind; the water 
. foamed along the , 
shot forward hissing ship's sides, and 
[sapma-W. D. Howszsn jets of spray; away on every = 


ral phrase 1 (Matt. outwardly fair but inwardly corrupt. P. 


the whole—taking everything into consideration. P. 


ole, Emma left her with softened and charitable feclings —Jaxe 


[ 365 ] 


Wigging.—To get « wigging— ing—to be scolded. F. 


owever, vst take him Jong to pardon John Monckton, while, as for the ‘ 
7 pS ee ‘nich he would doubtless receive from his father, he had mo 


‘imenlty at all about pardoning that in advance.—Good Words, 1887. 
Wild.—A wild-goose chase—a foolish and fruitless search, P.  - > es 
“Wouldn't to-morrow do for this wild-goose chase?” inquired Wheeler.—C. 
Reape. 


Will — Will he, nill he—whether he wishes or not, C, 


A imprudent marriage is a different thing, for then the consequsnses 
latin when once the step has been taken, and have to be borne, will be, mill 


Mas. OLIPHANT. 
ignis fatuus, or phosphorescent 


“1 am very, very miserable; give me 
“ Tt would be a will-of-the-wisp, Willie. : 
Willow.—To wear the willow—{a) to occupy the lowest place | ae 
seat, C. a / 
_—(}) to be in mourning; to be in grief. C. 
‘This went on until the summer of the year 1657, when her father 


her that she had worn the willow (grieved for her 
have to ally herself with some gentleman of worth 


dissent from his opinions, 

willow for (deploring the death of) painting. 
——(c) to be forsaken. C. 

9 Ten bere ent ten oom Gt Ms GT 

Oh, yes; it’s at all the clubs. T have been overwhelmed with preset 
branches."-——A. TroLLor®. or 
Win.—7 win the day—to be successful. P. 

Yet if, on the one side, there stood cold science, and on 

is ridiculous to acknowledge that the girl always won ay. 
To win at a canter—to gain an easy victory. 

ia ay ; 


ity.” —Manta E. world coming to condole 


ob regarding; to learn about, C. 
: wind of ra amount given, now, if I wanted.—Aacwillen's Magazine 
YM. Hodge speedily got wind Of our misfortune.—G. A, Sara. 
0 the winds—to be dissipated ; to be utterly lost. P. 


ca Doar to see 9 sweet and 


she fell Tight into the wind’s on 
alee eye, was taken dead c 
joi alps wiih wins ere, was taken de _— 


ind and water, ‘The part of a shi ixt wi 

t ip betwixt wind and water i» 
ear we weter line, except when the ship heels 
the pressure of the wind. There is of course great danger 
strikes here. The phrase is used figuratively. 


Fisch etiy tt struck poor Sall right atwixt wind and water (in tho 


} out of another's sails—to anticipate another; : 
over a competitor. C. | ga da ata 


¢ announced the important fact that one gentleman had offered 
aco » and another gentleman had 
rate. took the wind out of the sails of 

at each other, and it was evident from 

‘statement had a terribly depressing effect on 


‘have rather taken the wind out of Mr Bus- 


Wind [ 367 ] 


To take wind—to become known. P. 
I could easily have brought her ladyship to her senses, however; but my scheme 
had taken wind, and it was now in vain to attempt it.—THACKERayY. 


To the four winds (of heaven)—completely irrecoverable. P. 
“ Heaven knows,” answered John, carelessly ; “given to Tom, Dick, and Harry— 
scattered to the four winds. I have not kept one of them.”—Miss BRaDpow. 
Wind.—7o wind up—to settle; to bring to a conclusion. P. Generally 
used of the formal settlement of the affairs of a business firm that is 
broken up. : 
If you like to retire and leave me to wind up the concern, a cheque for £10,000 is — 


at your service.— Mistletoe Bough, 1835. 
With this beautiful metaphor I shall wind up (bring my remarks to a close). 


Wing.—To clip another's wings—to hamper his movements; to lessen — 
his power of action. C. . 
To take under one’s wing—to protect; to patronize. C. 


We heard you were under Lady Patrick's wing, and felt that you were t 
Fionence Marryat. 

‘As for you, Miss Ella, with your papa’s permission, I shall henceforth take y 
under my wing.—James Parx. “as 
To lend wings to—to increase the speed of; to hasten. P. 

I could hear hails coming and going between the old buceaneer and his co 
» and this sound of danger lent me wings. —R. L, Stevenson. ei 
The wings of Azrael. See AZRAEL. 


To take wing—to fly off suddenly ; to depart without warning. 
So Beauchamp took wing; and whether Lady Bracknell was annoyed 
by his flight I cannot venture to say.—W. E. Nom. 


Wink.—7o wink at—(a) to signal to with the eye in token of 

understanding. P. mer 
qnt new your mother’s sot by, ou ken SE 
Yeu; nobody will tell of you,” added the landlady. —Manta 


308] Wolt 


4#s—to be very desirous. F. 


th horribly sick in your berth, and wishi 
in the schoolroom learning about the ng to goodness 
Magazine, 1887, meee ration,” Lady 


anything. A phrase generally used sarcastically to 
a person who has the object will find it a troublesome 


wished Mrs. Corney joy of her job, and took himself 


one’s _ end—in a state of utter perplexity ; wholly puzzled 
, Felapar was almost at his wits end how to act —Jaw ns Parw. 
¢ one's wits about one—to be observant ; to be quick at seeing and 
Oe 


{if his wits had been about him, mist have yielded space and bowed.— 


Whatever might be urged about William Henry, {t could not be said that he had 
wits: it him.—Jawms Pars. 


'o be no witch—to be quite sharp. C. 
jor is clearly no witch at a riddle.—Cantyie. 


- in it—there is some mysterious, supernatural influence 


heard of the fate that was once supposed to appoint the sorrows of 

ve of their blamelessness or blame, before the time when it came to be 

| sorrows were penalties ; but in her simple way she recognized something 

z when she rose from her struggle with the problem, and said 
jerself, ‘Well, the witch is in it."—W. D. Howrxts. 


Our withers are unwrung—we are not hurt or irritated. P. 

phor is taken from a galled horse, the withers being the 

we n the shoulder-bones. 

alled wince withers are unwrung.—Sua KARE. 

oye ene” mld Robart who hmew the man well, and cared nothing fot 
when he felt his own withers were unwrung.—A. TRol 


call out for help when none is needed, until 
od and do not come at a real crisis. P, 
é sone the ory Wa! 


Wonder [ 369 ] 


A wolf in sheep's clothing—a dangerous person who pretends to 
harmless. P. <j 
“There are three thousand men in the British army,” announced the 
oracularly, and casting a severe glance at the wolf in sheep's clothing, the 
blood who pretended to farm.—H. R. Hacoarp. - 


ute. a wonder—strangely enough; contrary to ex] 
tion. P. ; 
For a wonder he was not sea-sick.—C. READE. 


ous illness). —Jawes Pays. - 
Not being a man of invention, he could not see his way out of the wood 
C, Reape. 


Wooden.—The wooden spoon—the prize supposed to be conf 
the lowest graduate in a college list. F. F 


Here is something about a wooden spoon that he says he quite 
won for a prize, but the examiners have gone and given it to Mr. 


“merchant of Hartford, the capital of 
state are noted for their sharpness in commercial 
He called me a Yankee peddler, a cheating vagabond, a 


BURTON, i 
Wool.—T7o draw or pull the wool over one’s eyes—to che 
him. F. ae 


« Ahab,” said T, “T havo but a few minutes to stay with you, 
draw the wool over my eyes, it might perhaps take a longer { 
ing on, or than I can spare.”—HALIBURTON. ose 

I don’t propose he shall pull the wool over my 
Howes. r 

A See 
To go a-wool-gathering—to go astray ; to! deschyteegts’* 
rely came back in a hurry.- 


Wolf 


ne horribly sick in your berth, and wishing 
schoolroom learning about the fendal apvions” tant 


ng. A phrase generally used sarcastically to 
on who has the object will find it a troublesome 


haa state of utter perplexity ; wholly puzzled 


was almost at his wit's end how to act.—Jawns Paw. 
wits about one—to be observant ; to be quick at seeing and 


pps, if his wits had been about him, mist have yielded space and bowed. 


RE 


i een ilbeses ee Sane, S ovld not be mid thet he had 


ver heard of the fate that was once supposed to appoint the sorrows of 
ive of their blamelessness or blame, before the time when it came to be 
‘sorrows were penalties; but in her simple way she recognized something 
i Power when she rose from her struggle with the problem, and said 
t, “Well, the witch is in it."—W. D. Hownxws. 


* withers are unwrung—we are not hurt or irritated. P. 
or is taken from a galled horse, the withers being the 
the shoulder-bones. 
jade wince ; our withers are unwrung.—SHAKESPEARE. 


." said Robarts, who knew the man well, and cared nothing for 
rities when he felt his own withers were unwrung.—A. Trol- 


eal 


if” —to call out for help when none is needed, until 
sgusted, and do not come at a real crisis. P, 
duke ike Beavis's is it?” 


Wonder { 369 ] 


A wolf in sheep’s clothing—a dangerous person who pretends to 
harmless. P. : 
“There are three thousand men in the British army,” announced the old: 


oracularly, and casting a severe glance at the wolf in sheep’s clothing, the man o 
blood who pretended to farm.—H. R. Haccanp. ~ : 


Wonder.— For a wonder—strangely enough; contrary to 
tion. P. 
For a wonder he was not sea-sick.—C. Rrapr. 


Wood.—Out of the wood—free from danger; escaped from a d 
culty. C. ae 
Mr. Josceline had merely observed indifferently, “I think we 
fortable as to our young friend's getting out of the wood ” (recovering 


ous illness). —James Payn. 
Not being a man of invention, he could not see his way out of the wood 
Reape. 


©. 


Wooden.—7he wooden spoon—the prize supposed to be 
the lowest graduate in a college list. F. ve 
Here is something about a wooden spoon that he says he quite d to! 
won for a prize, but the examiners have gone and given it to Mr. 1 
instead.—Aswre Keary. : 


Wooden nutmegs—citizens of Connecticut State in America, 
name arose from a swindling transaction successfully carried 
“merchant of Hartford, the capital of Connecticut. The pe 
state are noted for their sharpness in commercial transat 
He called me a Yankee peddler, a cheating vagabond, a wooden nu 
BURTON. 


‘Wool.—7o draw or pull the wool over one's eyes—to 
him. F. 


ns 


“ Abab,” said I, “I have but « few minutes to stay with y 
draw the wool over my eyes, it might perhaps take a 
ing on, or than I can spare.”—HALIBURTON. 

I don’t propose he shall pull the wool over my eyes, or 
Howe.ts. 


Wolf 


irous, PF. 
berth, and wishing 
‘bout the feudal syston,” Lane 


used sarcastically to 
object will find it a troublesome 


‘Mrs. Corney joy of her job, and took himself 


of utter perplexity ; wholly puzzled 


‘about him, must have yielded space and bowed.— 
ut William Henry, ft could not be said that he had 


—to be quite sharp. C. 
ata riddle.—Cartyie. 


re is some mysterious, supernatural influence at 


ot fate that was once supposed to appoint the sorrows of 
blamelessness or blame, before the time when it came to be 

wr when she rose from her straggle with the problem, and 
, the witch is in it."—W. D. Howntis. 


rs. are unwrung—we are not hurt or irritated. P. 
a from a galled horse, the withers being the 


| out for help when none is needed, until 
do not come at a real crisis. Py 
“ this is ] ery of wolf, is it?” 
rhe the wolf did come the cry was 


~ 


sufficient to sustain life; to 


A wolf in sheep's clothing—a dangerous person who pretends to be quite 
harmless. P. 


oF nr ype pomgeaan men in the British army,” announced the old yrouw 
oracularly, and casting severe glance at the wolf in sheep's clothing, the 
blood who pretended to farm.—HL. R. HacGarp. ~ << 


Wonder.—For a wonder—strangely enough; contrary to expecta- 
tion. P. : 
For a wonder he was not sea-sick.—C, Reape. oa. 


Wood.—Out of the wood—free from danger; escaped from diffi- 
culty. C. “i 
Mr. Josceline had merely observed indifferently, “T think we may be quite 

fortable as to our young friend’s getting out of the wood " (recovering from his danger. 


ons {Iness).—Jamrs Pays. s 
Not being a man of invention, he could not see his way out of the wood at all 


©, Reape. 
Wooden.—The wooden spoon—the prize supposed to be conferr 
the lowest graduate in a college list. ¥. “ 
Here is something about a wooden spoon that he says be quite expected: sa j 


% 
‘ie 


“oy 


wal for a prise, but the examiners have gone and given it to Mr. Richart Za , 


“merchant of Hartford, the capital of Connecticut. 
state are noted for their sharpness in commercial 
He called me a Yankee peddler, a cheating vagabond, a wooden 


BURTON. 


Wool.—7o draw or pull the wool over one’s eyes—to 
him. F. 


« Ahab,” said T, “I have but 
draw the wool over my eyes, it 


George he caught Crawley selling 
| words. —C, Reape. 
Johnson,” said poor Crummles. “ You and 


e depended on ; a trustworthy man. P. 


it om t was a man of his word.—THAcKERAyY. 
ommence speaking. P. A French phrase. 
« with his wife for the first time since he had come to town, 
W. D. HoweLs. 


+; surely; I assure you. C. 
newer as discreetly as she could do herself.—Jaxk AcsTex. 


| worked the ropes is more than I can tell you.—H. B- 


thoroughly and with a special purpose. ve 


his he had gone out to India for the parpere 
rete means of wad problems.—AMurray's Magazine, 1557. 


of—to finish quickly; to gain an easy victory 
would make short work of the soliier-officer.—G. A. Sats- 
Zand his wife—every one without exception. C. 


the company? 
al Ue work and is wife.— Sw ; 
. man well acquainted with public and social 


tthe world,” he sald ; “and of the law I know nothing.” 


Worse [ 31 ] 


Worse.—The worse half—a playful name for a husband. F. “Better 
half” is a common name for a wife. f 
It would be a nice amusement for some of these long evenings, and the prepara- 
tions would to time, whilst S 
ee aes ee, our time, wi! our worse halves are out shooting.— 
Worst.—I/ the worst comes to the worst—in the event of things turning “a 

out very badly. C. 
“Tt the worst comes to the worst,” Becky thought “my rea i cur” — 
‘THACKERAY. 
Worth.— Worth one’s while—advantageous ; profitable, P. 
Upon the face of the Ung, It looks as if i might be worth, Jom wRilae—=aeals 
Words, 1887. 
Worth one’s salt—efficient ; a good workman, F, 
paniebeppmamentaby vendbemew 
L. Stevewsow. 
Would.— Would-be—in intention; anxious to be considered this | 
that. P. = 
‘The would-be wags among the boys racked their brains to find the 
menting her through her name.—S. Banrwa-GouLp. 
Wrapped.— Wrapped up in—wholly devoted to. C. 
Lork, Mra Richards, no; her pa's a deal too wrapped up in somebody 
Dickens. ; 
Wreck.— Wreck and ruin—complete ruin. P. See Rack a 
* ‘The whole estate is going to wreck and ruin because my une 
killed down.—W™. Brack. 
Wrinkle. —A wrinkle on one’s horn—a valuable hint, S. — 
“Now.” aays the major, “TT give you, Slick, « mew wrinkle om ye 
HALievrroy. ame 


ee oe 
ga Ong 


APPES Dia 
= 
to draw it mild !"—Banuam. 


OLD SAYINGS. 


fa poms ox. cheseh meee, w te on As round as an apple, as black!” as your 
co . hat, 
As fat as a porpoise, as rough as a gale. As brown as a berry, as blind” as a bat. 
rats apence, ta weak? As mean as a miser, as full asa 
bright” as a sixpence, as weak? asarat, | As plump as a partridge, as sharp as a 
- « os Fr ae a yas a fo stick. aes 
— eas a March hare, a3 strong” as | As clean as a penny, as dark asa 
an | when one is able to judge between iin ————=-——"! As hard! asa millstone, as : 
wrong, P. Ast a lily, as empty as air, ‘As fine asa fiddle, as clear asa bell, 
al ‘Ke rich as a Crossus, as cross’ as a beat, ‘As dry as a herring, as deep as a well. 
—— ee a |e 
aa “trap, As stiff as a as as i 
ueil, ‘As green ® as « gosling, as brisk asa bee— } 
‘As flat as a ‘as red? as a beet. ‘And now let me stop, lest you wearyof me. 
From ALDEN’s Favourite Gems of Song and Poctry, 


EQUIVALENT EXPRESSIONS. 


1 As poor as Job. 9 As red as a salamander. 
2 As bright as a button. 2 As black as a crow. 

r. PF . 2 3 As weak as a cat; also (of moral 2 ee 7 
dropping round with Yellow Jack — ~ se 
: . 14 As bitter as aloes. 

15 As clear as crystal 
» 


16 As green as grass. 


— 


Barham { 375 j Butler 


Barham, Richard Harris (1788-1845), novelist, versifier, and miscellaneous writer. 
Best known for his amusing Ingoldsby Legends.* 

Baring-Gould, Sabine, essayist and novelist. Author of The Path of the Just (1834); 
Treland: Its Scenes and Sag 1861); In Exitu Israel: A Novel (1870); Yorkshire 
Oddities (1874); Little Tu’ Court Royal,* ete. 

Bayly, Thomas Haynes (1 . yest known as a song-writer. Author of Isle of 
Beauty ; Oh no, we new ion her, etc. 

Beaconsfield, Barl of. See Disrar.t. 

Beaumont and Pletcher, dramatists who wrote in conjunction. They rank high 
among Elizabethan authors. 

Bedo, Cuthbert, nom de plume of the author of Verdant Green* (qe). 

Beecher, Henry Ward (1512-1887), the greatest of American pulpit orators. Author 
of various theological and popular works—Life Thoughts, Life of Jesus the Christ, 
Sermons,* ete. 

Belgravia, « widely-read London journal, edited by Miss Braddon. 

Bellamy, E., American writer. Author of Looking Backward.* 

Bentham, Jeremy (1748-1882), political writer. Author of A Fragment on Government, 

The Principles of Morals and Legislation, The Liberty of the Press, The Book of 
Fallacies. - 

Bentley, Richard, D.D. (16¢2-1742), eminent scholar and controversialist. Wrote 4 
Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, etc. a 

Berkeley, George, D.D. (1634-1753), philosopher. Wrote The Principles of Human 
Knowledge, The Principle and Cause of Motion, ete. An excellent writer e 
English prose. 

Besant, Walter, M.A, novelist, Wrote his earlier works in conjunction with Ji 
Rice—Ready-Money Mortiboy, The Golden Butterfly,* They Were Married. 
besides of All Sorts and Conditions of Men,* Alina Garden Fair,* Dorothy ] 

The World Went Very Well Then, Children of Gideon,” Katherine : 
Black, William, novelist. Author of A Princess of Thule, The 
Daughter of Heth, Macleod of Dare, Life Green 1 
* Madcap Violet, The Strange Adventures 
uthor of Lorna Doone,* Cripps t 
Nowell, The Waiting Supper,* 
monthly per 
1817 in Edinburgh. 

Blair, Robert (1699-1746), author of The Grave. 

Bronté, Charlotte (1816-1855), author of Jane Eyre, Villette, Shirley, 
ete. Wrote under the nom de plume of Currer Bell. Sy 

Brougham and Vaux, Lord, Henry Brougham (1779-1868), @ 


various topics. 
Rhoda, novelist. Author of Cometh up aa a Flower ;* 


jet and dramatist. Author of 1 
Baglish Bards and. Scotch Reviewers. 


i 
The Shadow of a Crime, A Son of Hagar, 


ia | newspaper of high standing. 
ee pee or anes 
essayist. Author of History of F 
Resartus, Heroes and ——, - 
Carlyle (died 1806). Wrote a volume of Letters, 


y miscellany which has appeared since 1892. Published 


poet and dramatist. 
D Stanhope (1604-1773), well known for his Letters 


rd Hyde (1608-1674), historian. 

(1772-1834), poet and essayist. Author of Christabel, Tabe 
The Ancient Mariner. 

}, theologian and pamphleteer. 

& Wrote The Woman in White, Arma 

Dead Secret, Percy and the Prophet,* The Girl at the Gate,” 


17 — Author of The Jealous Wife, 


: (1741-1823), humourist. Wrote the well-known Tour of 
of the Picturesque (1812). 
x alge poct and dramatist. Wrote The Old Bachelor, The* 
i. “His style is inimitable, nay, perfect."—Hazcrrr. 
W, The, a monthly periodical of general literature, started 
| 1885), author of Called Back, Dark Days, A Family Affair,” The 


See Farovs, F. J. 
@ popular monthly, started in 1860 under the editorship of 


um (1781-1800), poet and letter-writer. His letters are considered 
Wrote the poems Table Talk, The Task, ete. 


nglish sty 
, novelist ; son of Crawford, the American sculptor. Author of 


? Tlario, Doctor Claudius, A Roman Singer, Marzio's Crucifiz, ete. 


(Libs , started in 1855. 
‘son of an author of the ame name, born in America 
Before the Mast,* ete. « 
7, Madame (1752-1840), novelist. Author of Bee- 
ance into the World. ‘Married to General d’Arblay, 
; in 1882, and relating to political life in 


* The Pickwick Papers,” 
‘Barnaby Rudge, Amer 


Disraeli { #77 J 
on a ae 
ican Notes, Martin Chuszlewit, A Christmas Carol,* The Chimes,” Dombey and — 
Son,* David Copperfield, A Tale of Two Cities,” ete. ‘ 
Benjamin (1805-1881), Earl of Beaconsfield, statesman and novelist. Author 
of Vivian Grey,” The Young Duke, Lothair, ete. 
Disraeli, Isaac (1766-1848), father of the above, Author of The Curiosities of Litera- 


tere,* and other works. 
Drayton, Michael (1563-1631), poet. Author of Polyolbion, The Barons’ Wars, The 


Shepherd's Garland, ete. E 
Professor Henry. Author of Natural Law in the Spiritual World.* 


Drummond, 

Dryden, John (1681-1701), poet and dramatist. Anthor of Absalom and Achitophel, 
The Hind and the Panther, ete. ; translator of Virgil into English verse. 

Dufferin, Earl of, Frederick Temple Blackwood, Author of Letters from High Lati- 


tudes, etc. 


Edgeworth, Maria (17 
The Dun, ete. 
Edinburgh Review, The, a famous quarterly, started in 1802. . 
Bliot, George (1820-1880), novelist. Her real name was Marian Evans; afterwards she — 
became Mrs. Lewes, and later Mrs. Cross. ‘Author of Scenes of Clerical Life,” Adam — 
Bede,* The Mill on the Floss,* Silas Marner,* Romola, Feliz Holt, Middlemarch, 


Daniel Deronda.* : 
Bmerson, Ralph Waldo (1803-1980), American essayist and poet, Author of Essays, 
The Conduct of Life, Parnassus, Selected Poems, ote. 
Britannica, the most esteemed work of the kind. ‘The ninth 
‘edited by Professor T. 8. Baynes, who died in 1887, d 


Smith, was completed in 1580. 


67-1849), novelist. Author of Castle Rackrent,* Popular Tales,* 


William, 

* on language and theology. Author 

Winifred’s, or the World of School. 

The Life of Christ, The Life and 
anity. 

Penn, G. Manville, novelist. Author of Pretty Polly, Black Blood,” 

Tale, Clerk of Portwick, Book of Fair Women. . 

novelist. Wrote Marriage, The 


Perey. Author of Life 
The Life and Times of John Witkes, M.P. 
established 


Hughes 


and miscellaneous writer 
. Forld, ato. . Author of The 
‘started, with Dr. Norman Macleod as editor, in 


88 and miscellaneous writer. Wrote Memoirs of an Ameri 
Desoription of the Red Spider, Green i ste, Lost trea’: 


Author of A History & the English 


miscellaneous writer. Author of The Creed of 
3 The Great Duel: its Meaning and Results; Cassandra, or pd 


fh in England. edited by Richard Steel in 1713. Also the 
ni religious and miscellaneous writer. First editor of 


John (1592-1670), Bishop of Lichfield : 
solation, 4 Life of Archbishop ena nation ree coretion Con 
os ap = tage Author of She,* Solomon's Mines, Jess,* Duwn,* Alan 


ae Declan. 

Ohandler (1796-1865). Author of Sam Slick the Clockmaker,” a 
‘Nova Scotian ways and things. 

ir (itr?-1860), historian. oy wl Of View of the State of Europe in th 
af Garp IT. History ingland from the Accession of Henry VII 


novelist. Author of The ¥ FPF : : 
‘The } =" ‘codlanders, ‘ar from the Madding Cro wed, 

New York monthly periodical. 

American poet and humourist. Author of The Luck of Roaring 


novelist (1804-1864). Author of The Searlet Letter,” 


yhn (died 1527), historian. Author of Lives of Three Norman Kings 
ne U Edward IV, ete. 
lam, essayist and critic (1778-1830). 

©, poet and theological writer (1593-1033). Wrote The Temple, The 


m, ete, 
sndell. Author of numerous prose and poetical works— The Autocrat 
eee ote Beales Table," The Poet at the 


. 
), poet and humourist. Author of The Dream of Eugene 
Shirt, ete. 
i humonrist, and miscellaneous writer. 
600} Author of The Laws of Eeclesiastiont Polity. 
¢ Bishop of St. David's, Rochester, and St. Asaph, theo- 
‘miscellaneous writer. Wrote Poems on Divers Emergent 
reign Travel, etc. ; 
‘of A Modern Instance, A Womans 
* The Rise of Silas Lapham," The 


Hume [| 37] Lowell 
i 
Hume, Pergus W., novelist. Author of The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.* 


Mlustrated London News, The, a London weekly paper, well known for the excellence 
of its illustrations. 

Inchbald, Elizabeth (1783-1821), novelist and dramatist. Author of A Simple Story, 
Nature and Art,” etc. 

Irving, Washington (1783-1859), American author. Wrote The Sketch-Book, Tales of 
‘a Traveller, The Conquest of Granada, The Life of Oliver Goldsmith,” ete. 


Jackson, Catherine Charlotte, Lady, author of The Court of the Tuileries, fe 
Court of France in the Sixteenth Century." | 

James, G, P. R. (1801-1500), voluminous author. Best known for his novels—Richeliew, 
The False Heir, Arabella Stuart, Rose d'Albret, Arrah Neil, Agincourt, The 
Smuggler, The Stepmother, Beauchamp, Heidelberg, The Gipsy, The Castle of 
Ehrenstein, Darnley, Russell, The Convict. 

James, Henry, jun., American novelist. Author of The Americans, The Europeans, 
Daisy Miller, Roderick Hudson, The Madonna of the Future, Bugene Pickering, J 
Confidence, Washington Square, The Portrait of « Lady, Foreign Parts, French 
Confident Vocciiatee The Siege of London, Portraits of Pisses, A die ian 
France. x 

Jessopp, Augustus, D.D., essayist and reviewer in The Nineteenth Century. 

Johnson, Samuel, LL.D. (1700-1784), lexicographer, novelist, poet, and essayist. Wrote — 
London, A Visit to the Hebrides, Rasselas, The Lives of the Poets, ete. ‘ 

Jonson, Ben (1574-1637), dramatist. Author of Every Man in His Humour, The Al F 
chemist, etc. 

Journal of Education, The, a London monthly magazine, devoted to educational: 


topics. 


Keary, Annie, novelist. Author of Janet's Home, Oldbury,” ete. 
Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), voluminous writer. Author of Alton Locke, The Water 


‘ Babies, The Hermits, Hypatia,* etc. ue 
Kingsley, Henry (1890-1876), novelist. Author of Genffrey Hamlyn, Ravenshoe, ete. 


standing, Thowghts 
Lockhart, John Gibson ( novelist, r me 
the author of the Life of Sir Walter Scott. For some time 


staff of The Saturday 
* Under which Lord ?* 


Lyt a (1906-1873), novelist and 
oh aig 


essayist, and poet. Author 
Review ;" Lays of Sooheas 


~ apie ROC ‘wie 
t foe de 


Norris { 381 J 


Reade 


Norris, W. E., novelist. Authorof Mademoiselle 
Major and Minor,” My Friend Jim,* Chris,* ete. 

North, Roger (16: 3), miscellaneous writer. Author of Lives of the North Family, 
A Discourse udy of Laws, and Memoirs on Music. 

North American Review, The, an American monthly magazine. 


e Mersac, Matrimony,* No New Thing,* 


Observer, The, a weekly London newspaper. 

Oliphant, Mrs, Margaret, novelist, historian, and essayist. Author of the novels Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland (1849), Merkland (1851), Adam Graeme of Mossgray (1852), 
Harry Muir (1853), Magdalen Hepburn (1854), Lilliestief (1855), Zaidee (1856), The 
Quiet Heart (1866), Chr of Carlingford, Agnes (1850), The Brownlows | 
The Minister's Wife (1 John * (1870), Three Brothers (1871), A Som of the poe 

(1871), Ombra (1872), At His Gates (1872), Innocent (1872), May, 
), For Love and Life (1874), Valentine and His Brothers oe 
» Curate én Charge (1876), Carita (1877), Mrs. Arthur (1877), Young Musgrave 
The Primrose Path (1878), Hester,” Within the Precincts (1879); also Memoirs: 
Treing (1862), Francis od Assisi (1870), and Montalembert (1872), # 
> Sketches of the Reign of George IT. (1879), The Makers of Florence ( 
Dante (1877), Dress (1878), The Literary History of England in the Nineteenth 
tury" (1882), A Little Pilgrim (1888), The Land of Darkness (1887). A 
contributor to Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Ouida, nom de plume of Miss Louise de la Ramée, novelist. Author of Wanda, ; 
Two Flags, Princess Naprazine, A Rainy June, Moths, Othmar, A House Par dl 
Strathmore, Friendship, In Maremua, Signa, Pazearel, Chandos, A 
quent contributor to The North American Review. 


J 

Cost Her, By Proxy, 
Canon's Ward,* The Talk of the 
Darrells. 

Peter Pindar, the — 3 
Apple Dumplings and a 5 

Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), poet. Wrote 
ae Lock, The Messiah, Windsor Forest, 
‘The Dunciad, 


Reign of Ferdinand 
pies’ ueuibow (1604-1721), poet. ‘Wrote The City and Cow 
lare, and Poems. 
Public Opinion, a weekly 


. 


Smollett 


25 cs ce +2 
forty A Woman Hater, A Perilous Secret,* 


fed to sporting news and social gossip. 
ion with Walter Besant, Ready Money 


Wrote Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, Sir 
), historian; Principal of Edinburgh University. 


The History of America. 


as “ Special Correspondent” 
» Author of Letters from the 
North and South (1983), Diary in 
‘ar (1873), Tour of Oe Prince of Wale 
Navy Gamttc in 1558. Wrote also 


‘a London evening journal. 
and essayist; long on the staff of The Deily Tele- 

‘and first editor of Temple Bar, a monthly magazine. Author 
f Mammon, Captain Dangerous,” Quite Alone, The Two Prima 
rien in the Midst of the War, Two Kings and a Kaiser, A Journey Due 
h Pi From Waterloo to the Peninsula, Rome tind Venice, William 


in Edinburgh. 
and novelist, Author of The Lay of the Last 
the Lake, Rokeby, and The Waverley Novels.” 
started in 1882. 


dramatist. Wrote Love's Labour's Lost, The 
Gentlemen of Verona, 


=—- 


South [ 383 J 
SSS 
donia, The Advice: a Satire, The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, The Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker, ete. es 7 ae ™~ | 
South, Robert, D.D. (1633-1716), famous preacher and theologian. Latiy: ait! 
Tnstructed, Sermons," etc. 3 ss — ‘ 

Southey, Robert, LL.D. (1774-1948), poet-laureate, essayist, and historian. Wrote Wat 
Tyler, Joan of Arc, Thalaba the Destroyer, Madoc, The Owrse of Kehama, A Vision 
of Judgment, Poems. Also in prose, Life of Nelson,* History of the Peninsular 
War, Essays Moral and Political, The Book of the Church, The Doctor.* 

Spectator, The, a London weekly review. ‘, 

Spencer, Herbert, philosophical writer. Has written The Proper Sphere of Govern- 
ment, Social Staties, Principles of Psychology; Bssays: Scientific, Political, 
and Speculative; Classification of the Sciences, Principles of Biology, Spontaneous = 
Generation, Recent Discussions im Science, Philosophy and Morals, The Study of 
Sociology, Descriptive Sociology, Sins of Trade and Commerce, Ceremonial Inatitu- 
tions, Data of Bthica, ete. > 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-1509), poet. Author of The Shepherd's Calendar, The Faérie — 
Queene, Prothalamion, 

Sterne, Laurence (1715-1768), novelist. Author of The Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandy, Gent.; A Sentimental Journey Through France and Italy, The History of 
a Warm Watchooat. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, novelist and essayist. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde," Treasure Island," The Merry Men,* Kidnapped,* Prince 
Otto,” The Dynamiter," New Arabian Nights. 

Stillingfleet, Edward (1635-1009), Bishop of Worcester, theologian. Best known 
his Sermons. As 

Swift, Jonathan (1067-1745), Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, satirist. Wrote The Bathe 
of the Books, Tale of a Tub, Travels of Lemuel Gulliver, Polite Conversation.” 

Symonds, J. A., historian and essayist. Author of The Renaissance in Italy, Sk 
in Italy, ete. 


Taylor, Jeremy (1613-1067), Bishop of Down and Connor and of 
: and religious writer. Author of Holy Living and Dyiag, noel E 


Tem va London monthly journal, started by G. A. Sala. 
ten qitiam Mabepenes (1811-1863), novelist and essayist 
Fair,” The History of Pendennis, Esmond, The Neweomes, The 


; whose nom de plume was “Cuthbert 
Of Cranston, Matting and Mutton’s, 


yd miscellancous writer. Author of Russia, 
yas writer. Best known for his novel The 
‘and miscellaneous writer. Author of 


Ten Thowsand a Year," ete. 
and religious poet. Wrote Hymns, 


